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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 



ILLUSTRAJT8 COM MOD A. YITJB 

Motto of the Royal Inttitutim. 



FIRES. 



fPhy are coke and charcoal fires free from smoke ? 

Because the moisture has been previously dissipat- 
ed ; this moisture producing the smoke of coal fires. 

Why does too much coal on afire cause the chimney 
to smoke ? 

Because, when the heat begins to operate on the 
coal, gas is extricated ; this gas carrying seme of 
the grosser particles along with it, a heavy smoke 
is thrown out, which will not rise in the chimney, 
but by its own gravity is forced back into the room ; 
on which the warm air of the apartment being lighter 
than what comes in, instantly ascends towards the 
ceiling, and the lower part becomes cool. But if a 
portion of the fuel is taken off, then the small quan- 
tity of active caloric, or heat, acts with greater force 
on the unconsumed coal, brings out its latent or in- 
active heat more rapidly, and thereby producing a 
quicker decomposition of the gases, by the increas- 
ing combustion, the smoke becomes thinner and 
lighter, and though it carries up certainly more ca- 
loric with it proportionally than before, yet the 
quantity of radiant heat is greater, and the temper- 
ature of the apartment is- more equalized. 
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•J M NOW I. funk FOR THH PAOH.1. 

II hy tin *ume thimmy* 9 moke ? 

)Wmt*ti iltts %\ iimI in hmi intirlt h*t in Hi ilit) mouth 
of llit* »hnl\, or tlio miiioKd in »iillml Mow \ or limn* 
in loo Imlu luoiii iii ilio vuiii, iiHiiitMilttrly whero 
i»m m 11I o|i«sii into tho mine tniittel, Tito niuiaiioit of 
the lioiiftti iimy likuuibtt wlftVt thuin, t»j»t<rm)ly if 
linrKmt l»y h^lmr Ituilttiiit;*. 

Ilhtf i$ a common n>ttl fir* uJUn *M/JMjfiJi#M lung 
Injur* thej\i*t tM tilt njtnulttt f* 

llmttiion ilio hit) or limn* Itjl to ilwlf in no «ninll 
llmt it tlnr« not |>ro«turw Itwti onnnuli to maintain 
tins inlliiiiiiiiK tt<iti|n<i'iitiirtt of tlitt mUianrtt ; ami 
tliu rtnniiiinu m« not uuilit'itnl togutlitir to rtuluco 
tiiti kiirl'iuui of ttitfttof'nl rnilitttioii, - sir-null, 

Ithtj tlon watrr thrown on 4 drink nmtjltimiittf Jim 
tipii'irrntty im rtimr the rumuttttiun V 

Jlm'iin»tMlu> wuifi in rnnvoritftt into »Ipaiii, whir li 
*«|miiifii»i? nml iiimnj{ ssi\U ilu* limits, rat^u* it to 
«)iiinnl out into m much lititfor volutin* tlntii ilotliar* 
Hinu Moult! halt* nrt'ii|iici|. Jrnott, 

It hy tint* *un»hinr cttiitguinh <j Jlrt ? 

U»H'uu«»a ||i« lit)* t-nyM^n ilia o*yj(tMI whirli hail 
Ilillll'llO MI|»JlO||ui| (liu liin. 

II hy i/uitf tt Jite bum tiii»klyun4 tlrarly in cold 
uttjiilitii r 
Jii-« juibo ilio uir lit'intf mum •l«n«t* l lUVoriln mora 

IIUMI lalitiutlit to tilt* tiro. 

It hy i* it tvtmtrjul tu fi'rl mntitt tutd 1 

Ileum*" ilio hiMininiif, in Imiiitf inn 1 mi r ii 1 oil, r it it In* 

tllV Willi II, U» lltlt'Ulj IMItt tlll'l't'lorw U&«.||<*», a coii- 

nitltM'tiliU' |'Mt|ioiii«ni ul wlini 1 hr mniilitibhoii in'odur* 
i««, li i» n ui\ riiiniiHMi iiMjiitllrtt, llutt lliu t\ tilling 
of ittml, |i> iiuikiiitf it ltt«i looker, fll'iM i» it hi t # Mi »at - 
liitf 1 Iml. 111 ft nlli, it rt>»n<iiu* tint routbtiMlon, uutl 
tor M llinn m*ik«« 11 litnt ttiu | il ttlmi ttti»tt)« 1I10 iit*«t, 
II hy dm$ a j*uhr hit! a* 11**0 a dull jut nviv§ it 'i 
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DOMESTIC •ClttNCtt, f 

Because the poker receive! and concentrate! the 
heat, and causes a draught through lire Are. 

Why do vegetable atalka % 9fc % burn briskly f 

Because of the quantity of carbon which they 
contain. 

Why doeafiour of sulphur thrown into a fin- flan 
tvtingniah a chimney when on fire V 

Because, hv its combustion, it effects the decom- 
position of the atmospherio air, which is, conse- 
quently, annihilated, 

Hhy do certain Jumace a consume their own amoke ? 

Because the smoke or flame of fresh fuel, on its 
way to the chimney, passes through, over, or among, 
fliel, which, having already been converted into coke 
or charcoal, had ceased to smoke \ by which expedi- 
ent the grosser parts of the flame or smoke are con- 
sumed, or converted into pure Hume, tree from smoke, 

Hhy do w»e prevent a nuiaance and effect a great 
saving by deatroying or hurtling amoke ? 

Because coal containing much hydrogen, as 'all 
flaming coal does, is used wustef\illy when any of 
the hydrogen escapes without burning ; fbr, first, 
the great heat which the combustion of such hydro- 
geu would produce is not obtained \ and, secondly, 
the hydrogen, while becoming gas, absorbs still 
more heat into the latent state than an equal weight 
of water would, Now the smoke of a fire Is the 
hydrogen of the coal rising in combination with a 
portion of carbon, — »4moM, 

Why are atrongfiamea often aeen at the chimney-top 



*f foundry furmcea P 
Because the 



• the heat of the Airnnee la so great that 
the smoke burns on reaching the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. 

Why ia it evident that coal ia derivedfrom vegetation ? 

Because there are (few coals but that present more 
or \e»» of a woody texture; to be traced (Yum the 
bitumenUed wood, which still bears, though ap- 
proaching in ita nature to coal, the trunk, the branch- 

fait i. 1* 
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ti^iin U 4Vt-» i if iit*t*s, through all 
,••,.( mi n.4i — l»rt\twtlL 

I. * * .!-*•<•. »•..«•! €«*»*«»••**" COllI f 

* ^« * ■* r"i..« « i i« !• »••*«*• *" 'tit* «*0«l! |a\l!i 

" *" .,!• •■••«■••**• 1<I * l " rttiilrtiuilij.' aillj'hlii, 

_ € ,,,, n. n" u-uinl) In ftlliiUt o\> pv\\ 

' • * . Il(l ,u»tii ir *r r c!iklilr itUUUUs UitO 

»- — " * " t , ( . *ot <i ui.tl t'*H\\ tinm wim kt flit' y tiro 

"" . .;.ii\ U-.ucil .u vlib u»r, wtmWl Inii ik 

1 " - * i( | m c..\».iimiI llifuir; hut hoaUil 

. - - , 1|i(L . *:..< .» c\i lu.Jr* air, ihv.y unit 1^ 

- - • ' " , '„„ ,v \f.-»h.V [uiil.1. 

- " . - , . fcl ,*. t U hoyptHj'roiu the burning \*f 

' , ,i,,. altuiulhui t*. til* rav\mu\c ac'lil gas 

™ " « ,,i,. l\»i: fiili»ViU*"lw»U. 

m f * 

c % 

#* . ,Ur. «iai il.us | ruciiu't'J in | he ru>Usj 

i *" . - *" (t , r ?»u ti, ami, in Mime imagine, \ne>- 

' # . • " „„] ii-m lit' ii>i!ufiu e t»l' tlamo. 

— . • . • , jr. jiii.'i.iK */ ft -jtmiJ'*, i«iMto»iomir<M . J 

% * — ' m *' " , r |iini\ tit" llir i'1'ttl la lint Minn lu'uh'tl, 

' #; ' s — • |U be ulUUt-r ti ^Itmiaheil, to keep uj» 

I * * f rfrr»ir A<u/ «•/ j/urci /or hutting jvcmm, 

I' 1 ' 9 • • j, ^ .* .'(lit* r»'m/»fiMriire ho ihu» raUetl imirh 

, M m - " %—"•** '.^itl riiluciiJuJI, liiu aniiiial ami tt'^e- 

/''. 4 . " -* *j »*» jJ \iliii'M" t* liaiihl ihtn haiut'alJt liiiXt'tJ at 

' *\ « * ' s f*'*\. ilit) air, «ill he ilet'oinjuisftl, and etsr- 

l,/ / •*•** %♦ jt ._ 

•*'*-**" — . j»r«-»'*» >UJ ,,v ll ' R»vUai»Uiui, lUc- uuluralui. u\ 

§ j; I • f . ^»».»* M *.„m l»i»t - t^vri, re*"vvnuii ihc »h »ic i.u u,« it«* t « 

" t « -"^'jiiiibiltftSiii^HMeUiVccii'iloiu tiauiai ulta'it, iu 
- . - * * * i* •* - Ji* 

* * . r ••* -•■ ■ 

HP) * 
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I DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 7 

tain elastic vapours and fluids produced, of a dele- 
terious quality, aud peculiar smell. The matter 
'tere aliuded to is very visible to the nnked eye in a 
<unbeam let into a dark room. 

Why do flint and steel when struck together produce 
t shower of sparks ? 

Because small portions of one or both are struck 
ff by the violence of the collision, in a state of white 
eat, ami the particles of the iron burn in passing 
ltrough the air: in a vacuum the heated particles 
re equally produced, but are scarcely visible from 
his combustion not occurring. In both cases they 
uffice to inflame gunpowder, or to light tinder. 

EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

Why do we stick a pin in a rushlight to extinguish it? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat that 
he tallow will not melt, or rise in the wick. 

Why does the heater of a tea-urn soon change when 
laced near the water ? 

Becauso it parts with its heat to the water, until 
■oth are of the same temperature. 

Why are meat screens lined with tin ? 

Because the polished metal reflects the heat upon 
ie roasting meat, and thus expedites the cooking, 
ulependently of the screen itself protecting the 
rintfrom currents of air. On this account, screen*, 
ntirely of tin, are calculated for ex peditious cookery. 

Why will thai part of the curtains of a room which 
as been exposed to the sun t be often faded t while those 
arts which have not been so exposed retain their ori- 
ginal colours ? 

Because the oxygen which existed in a solid form 
n the dye of the curtains, will be rendered aeriform 
>y the rays of the sun, and will go off in the state 
jf oxygen gas. 

Why is a harp or piano-forte, which is well tuned in 
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fl KKOWLiOOH fttft f H« MOPti*. 

tt womln% rffuwtojr-www, mhI jw/Mfy to taw uAw rt 
trnivttptl wpnitiff pmty ktt* fontPtt ifo mm f 

lleenowe the e*pnn*loo of the Mrittgfi Im ^renter 
thno tttnt of the wooileo (Vamp-work ) ami to cold 
the reverse will hnppeo. - sfamtlt 

M,v «w iirntjbr hut «#*rf#^#* 9 fro /mM, # t\ffk^pnfa s |rf» 
(Hik/p h»M «i*titiilf»#i «f toro',y htitttlfa* t 

Iteenone, if metnl were unetl, It wooht eoortoet the 
hent wo renillly i lint the hnotl toiuM not hear to tooeh 
theoi) wherennwood notl ivory are ooo-eoodoetora 
of heat, 

M,y ilmtt&titp to tin torn wtlhigtbul tm*ply unit 
M*% to « i»»/ir tto,y, rttirf tttrk to rt o*orm eoi> t 

llei'none, lo tlm Inner, there I* n ^renter enpnowloti 
of the jfttte noil Htlllog thno of the enrili oo whleli 
they are plueetl, 

ft fa/ ttrp IkUi &lti** tumblm Ip** Ifahlt fa hp hmkPH 
by bnwtyt mh*\ Moo Ibivk wom P 

Het»nowe the hent pervntle* the I III ti venNel* nhooat 
loMnotly, noil with loipoolty, wherenw thicker ooe» 
flit oot nllow n remlv pnwijje of hent. 

Il'hft will o vp**pI ifibtvh htm hppti fllfrtl fa IHp /to with 
worm ftyttM, ml hpj)ttl «Mpo IHp I fault! hti* pmifptl } 

llei«no«e of the e%pnowloo of toe (lolil hy hent. 
Heooe mooe tmnolog tlenler* lo llrpilil* tonke theli* 
ptirchnte* lit very eohl weather, noil their tale* lo 
wnno wentliec 

t?hfj In o #/im# afafiHP^HlMUi* flint to IHp nppk «/*« 

bntllp) tlflpH tPhlHPlI W,V JMWWMWf/totf ll\P fWk Wilk tt 

pfath ttihpit nut f|/'A»f wofpr, nr by fotwowtotf the bnittP 
vp fa IHp npfih P 

heenope the hlmlliitf rlotf I* tho* henieil mill ©*- 
pnoiled eoooet 1 thno the stopper, noil ho heoooien 
ulat'k or loow* opoo It. 

tthu tttm §hiM nr ^nmpl pm*iinl IHp. flwttiig qf 
wtiitr to plpp* ttoWoir n'tofw t 

Ueonope It I* a *to w eooilotMlofl wereeo or covet top, 
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DOMKlTtC HCIKNCI. \> 

And thun prevent* bent pinning out of the pipe, Uy 
the hamo menu* tho bent in retained In ntenm pipe*, 

Why have iee-house* i/oiiM* iPitth t and why do wine* 
cooler* eon#i#t of double veMete ? 

Hecnuuo uir till* llit) interval* Iititwroii tho wall* or 
ve**ol*; or in eomo cn*o* ilio nimee in tilled with 
etvew, »u Willie t ur chumml, nil which nro non- 
conductor* of bent. 

Wky have tome home} double window*? 

Jieeuuse ilio nit* tiiclusritu! between the two window* 
greatly prevent* tin* escape of bent which i* produe- 
oil within the hmi*o in winter, Thu*. uir i* an tm- 
nerfeot conductor of heat. !lou*o* which have dou- 
ble window* nro likowino morn quiet than other*, 
from tho nlr being nl*o n bud conductor of *onud. 

K VAPOR ATI ON, 

Jf'Aiy fa (i decanter of cold wahr when brought into a 
warm room, Mpeedily covered with dew ? 

Because the temperature uTtlio decanter in lower 
thou that of the uir immediately nrouud it, Tho dew 
nmy ho wiped olf ajjaiu nud again, but will ho con- 
Htuntly reproduced till tho temperature* nro emiti), 
Upan thin principle, tho mo*t convenient *urt ol by- 
Urometer, or instrument for measuring the quantity 
of vapour in tho utimwphore, \* constructed, 

Why an poroun vewel* used for wine-rooter* ? 

Heouu*e, being dipped in wnter, they imbibe a 
quantity of it, which gradually evaporate*; nnd.nun 
port of the bout noeomnry to convert the wnter into 
vapour will bo taken from a bottle of wine placed 
hi it, tho wine I* considornhly cooled. 

Why (/tie* th* breath or perspiration of animate (of 
horse* in particular, t[/1e estrone exntionj become strik* 
ingly viable in cotd or damp weather ? 

Bocauao the vupour (invisible while nt a higher 
temperature) U thickly precipitated, by the Air with 
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10 KNOW****** VQ% THH PSOMft. 

whfuh it U migod halng too eold to pranervA it ln« 

Vh*lhl«, 

#% //i profu»$ portpiration 00 cooling to Mowing 
men, and all evaporation productive of cold 9 

JtaaAUio of mo noonMity of a wrgo quantity of 
CAlorie being combined with fluid*, to convert them 
into vapour or gnu, 

#%y //« ptnon* ink* cold by titling in wet clothe 9 

JWauao tboy middonly low a largo portion of hoAt, 
which I* «erri«<l off from thohody by tho evaporation 
of flm water from ilia dottiea. 

Why, in hot countries, do pmoiw continually throw 
water on curtain* which thre Jhrm the title* of apart* 
mentt f 

JitH<AM*o the evaporation of the water abaorb* a 
va*t deal of heat, And make* the apartment* eool ar4 
refreshing. 

Why art a**emhlymom* ventilated} 

UecAU*e of the motion produced by tilt <?hangi4 
weight of Air, when heated, Tito Air which I* with* 
in too room become* warmer than the external Air, 
Aiut the letter tliAii pree«e* it At ovory opening or 
crevice to ilidjiUoo the former, 

Hhy don thi aulphurle uM in fire buttle* no often 
fail in igniting the match** t 

HecAiite the Arid U continually attracting moiatur* 
from the Air. owing to th« imperfect manner of eloa- 

itlg tllA bottle*, 

W4TKR. 

Why do fluid* alway* accommodate themeelve* to the, 
thape of th v turn el a which contain them ? 

llecAuae litiiilM WAnt coheaton among their parti, 
whence they Aro Incapable of aaeuming Any partlcu- 
Ur form without external tnjpiiort, 

Why i* water never found of the highest purity P 

Jiecatiae All natural water* are constantly coming 
into oontftot with tome substance which tb«y #ither 
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DOMESTIC ICIKNOC. 11 

dissolve or hold in suspension, arising from the great 
range of the affinity of water, and its peculiar action 
as a chemical agent. 

Why is lime most generally contained in natural 
waters ? 

Because there are few springs which, durjng some 
part of their subterranean course, do not come in 
contact with calcareous earth, and there is uo sub- 
stance which appears so readily soluble in a variety • 
of menstrua. The presence of lime uncombinedin 
any natural waters is, however, conjectural. 

why is rain-water generally impure when collected in 
large towns ? 

Because it acquires a small quantity of sulphate of 
lime, and carbonate of lime, from the mortar of the 
roof, and plaster of the houses. 

Why are ice and snow waters of superior purity ? 

Because they contain no gas or air, or saline sub- 
stances, such having been expelled during freezing. 

Why is the taste of common water pleasing and re- 
freshing ? 

Because of the gases (carbonic acid and common 
air) which it contains. 

Why does the best water exhibit the greatest number 
of air bubbles, when poured into a glass ? 

Because it contains the greatest quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, in addition to its proportion of at- 
mospheric air. 

Why do air bubbles in a glass of water dilate as (hey 
rise from the bottom to the surface ? 

Because the pressure of the liquor becomes less 
and less upon them. 

Why is some water hard ? 

Because it contains calcareous salts, with carbo- 
nate and sulphate of lime ; one grain of the latter, 
contained in 2,000 grains of soft water, being suffi- 
cient to convert it into the hardest water that is com- 
monly met with. — Brands. 
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19 KN0WI4CPGB FOR TUB PUGVLK. 

Why is hard water subject to become putrid , < 
e ratty turbid ? 

Because of the vegetable or animnl mattot \ 
it contains ; ami from the suspension of enrtT 
purity; when drank, it ia Hut, from tlio abs 
air. — lirande. 

Why does potash or soda render hard watvr , 

Because a decomposition is thus effected, i 
carbonate of lime, u very insoluble salt, preoipl 

Why is hard water itl adapted J or washing ? 

Moralise it contains sulphate of lime, whid 
double deeomposition,separatea the materials t 

Why is river water much softer and more Jret± 
air and earth if salts than spring water ? 

Because river water, by the agitation of a loftg^ 
rent, ami in many cases an increase of tcinpetv 
loses both common air and carbonic acid, iindji 
the last much of the lime or magnesia wfiich it 
merry held in solution. The specific grav *ty 1m 
becomes less, the taste not so harsh and Mgvee 
and out of a hard spring, by mero exposure 1 
atmosphore or the action of the soil, in oft&'ii in;- ' 
stream of sufficient purity for most purposes wl * 
sort water is required, — .//. Booth. .■ 

Why is the Thames water of such extreme «»/?ii* 

Because, from observations at and belo^w Lor.» 
bridge, as far up as Kew and Oxford, it is s "p|"# 
that the waters seldom change, being prolxibly ^ l 
rled up and down with the turn of tho tic J<\* u-, 
indefinite period of time. 

ffhy are the objections to Thames water mnorr/t 
filtration ? 

Because its impurities have no influence j n ii.' 
manently altering the quality of the water, whirl 
good | and, as they are only suspended, hh»i<* r - 
especially such as is given by filtration, will u«m 
the water to its original purity. 
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Why is hard water subject to become putrid, and gen- 
erally turbid ? 

Because of the vegetable or animal matter which 
U contains ; and from the suspension of enrtljy im- 
purity ; when drunk, it is fiat, from the absence of 
air. -- Jirande, 

Why does potash or soda render fatrd water soft ? 

Because a decomposition is thus effected, and thj* 
carbonate of lime, a very insoluble salt, precipitated. 

Why in hard water ill adapted Jor washing ? 

Because it contains sulphate of lime, which, by a 
double deeomposition,*epartttes the materials of soap 

Why is river water much softer and more fret from 
air and earthy salts than spring water ? 

Because river water, by the agitation of a long cur- 
rent, and, in many eases an increase of temperature, 
loses both common air ami carbonic achl, ami, with 
the last much of the lime or magnesia which it for- 
merly held in solution, The specific gravity hereby 
becomes less, the taste not so harsh and agreeable ; 
and out of a hard spring, by mere exposure to the 
atmosphere or the action of the soil, is often made a 
stream of sufficient purity for most purposes where 
soft water is required. —Jl* Booth. 

Why is tiu Thames water of such ert rente softness ? 

Because, from observations nt and below London 
bridge, as far up us Kew and Oxford, it is supposed 
that the waters seldom change, being probably car- 
rled up and down with the turn of the tides for an 
indefinite period of time. 

Hhy are the objections to Thames water removed by 
filtration t 

Because its impurities have no influence In per- 
manently altering the quality of the water, which is 
good { and, as they are only suspended, mere re»t f 
especially such as is given by filtration, will restore 
the water to its original purity. 
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Why is footer raised from beneath the surface of the 
ewth by a pump f 

Because the atmosphere presses equally upon tho 
whole surface of tUo wntor in tho well, until tho rod 
of tlie pump is moved \ but, by forcing tlio roil down, 
the bucket compresses the air in the lower part of 
tli a pump-tree, which, being elastic, forces its way 
out of tbo tree through the valve \ ho that, when tbo 
bucket is again raisod, that part of the pump-tree 
under the bucket it void of air ; and the weight of 
the atmosphere preening upon the body of water in 
the well, forces up a column of water to supply its 
place ; the next stroke of the pump-rod cauncs ano- 
ther column of water to riso; and so Jong as the 
bucket fits the pump tree clone enough to produce a 
vacuum, a constant stream of wntor may be drawn 
from below, 

Why areJHtering stones usually matte of porous Jrte- 
stone ? 

Because they are the nearest imitation of the 
natural process by which tho purest waters rise 
through sand or siliceous rock, 

H'hy is the temperature of cold springs in general 
pretty uniform ? 

Because ttioy take their origin at some depth from 
tho surface, nud below the influence of the external 
atmosphere. 

Why ie the same spring water rvkich appears warm 
in winter deemed cold in summer ? 

Beoauee, though always of the same heat, it is 
in summer surrounded by warmer atmosphere ami 
objects. 

Why does not water k fre*ze in pipes two or ihree faet 
wader grountii when it isjrozen in all the smaller 
branches above? 

Recnuse the earth conducts beat slowly, and the 
severest frosts penetrate but a few inches into it ; 

i»AAT i, 9 
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while the temperature of the ground a few feet be- 
low iti furface ii nearly the fame all the world over. 

Why are leaden cisterns unsafe far holding water/or 
culinary purposes ? 

Became, if the water has stood in them for several 
days undisturbed, a email coating of white met may 
be eeen at the upper edge of the water. On every 
freih addition or water this ruat ia washed off; ana, 
if there be the slightest degree of acidity in the ves- 
ael, the ruat of lead will be dissolved in the water, 
and thua an ineidious poieon will he conveyed into 
the stomach. Thia rust, or oxyde, as it ia chemical- 
ly called, ii produced by the lead combining with 
the oxygen of the water. 

Why are water-pipes, bottles, ifc, often burst by water 
freezing in them ? 

Because of the expamion of the particles of the 
water, which, when they cryatallize and aaaume the 
eolid atate, unite by certain sides in preference to 
othera, arranging themselves so aa to require more 
apace, and having numeroua vacuities, the bulk of 
the whole muet necessarily be enlarged. 

Why is iee lighter than toater ? 

Becauie of the air-bubbles produced in the iee 
while freezing. 

Why is soda-ioater so called ? 

Becauie it contains, when well prepared, a very 
email portion of carbonate of aoda, which corrects 
acidity in the stomach. 

Why is soda-water 'from the fountain' inferior to 
that sold in bottles ? 

Because the former is merely water impregnated 
with carbonic acid gaa by a forcing pump, and con- 
sequently liable to be contaminated by copper, zinc, 
or lead, according to the vessels in which the con- 
densation ia carried on. 
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Why iff it d&evlt to pour from a vessel which has 
not a projecting tip ? 

Because, in pouring water from a mug or bottle 
lip, the water does not at once fail perpendicularly, 
but runs down along the inclined outside of the ves- 
sel, chiefly in consequence of the attraction between 
this and the water. 

ICE WELLS. 

Why is ice broken before it is stored in wells ? 

Because it may reunite in the interior ; in a long 
frost it diminishes considerably in bulk, as it forms 
itself into a compact mass, by freezing in the well. 

Why should ice be taken from the sides of the well, 
and the centre left till the last ? 

Because, if the ice is first taken from the middle, 
you disturb the body, and the air thus introduced 
will destroy more than you consume. 

BOILING. 

Why does water boil in a vessel on afire ? 

Because the parts of the liquid next the fire pet 
heated, and rise up through the colder parts which 
are heavier ; and this is found to be the principal 
manner of communicating heat to all parts of a 
liquid : for, if the heat is applied at the top, it can 
only with great difficulty be conducted through the 
liquid either side ways or downwards ; but when ap- 
plied below, the parts, as they are heated, become 
enlarged and lighter ; they rise to the top, and heat 
the others in their progress, while those others, 
being still somewhat heavier, sink down, and are 
heated fully in their turn. By degrees, the whole 
liquid gets so hot that the parts next the bottom are 
converted into steam or vapour, which rises through 
the rest of the liquid in bubbles to the top, and there 
flies off till the whole liquid is evaporated. 
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/f A;/ do** l/w */wwl of a kettle emit a thick cloud or 
vapour If 

JWftiiHO ilia uteam from the water i* then cooled 
according to it* diutunca from the bpoiit | whereto* 
*taarn U nu traUNpareut a« hardly to ho *een near 
the month, 

It'h}/ tthuiild a tea-kettle he remaned from the fin when 
the uteumfrum it appetua rloudi/'f 

JJocittitfo tho water \» then neginnlng to ho con- 
densed, the Htnatii whan the water lin»l hniht being 
perfectly transparent. 

It'hjjdtte* a kettle ranluininff water ^ bailing un afire, 
in part Mumble a ulllt If 

liecatitfa tho water nt the bottom of the kettle, or 
next the source of hout, combines with heat, end 
forms vapour, which je discharged IVom thesooutiu 
steam, My fixing h Jong tnhe ofglassormetitl totbo 
spout, the steam will he condensed, mid drops of 
wit lor will run tVom the other end, Hut the tub** 
whieh corresponds with the tvurm in the Mill, heroin- 
big as hot UM the Meant, it run abstract no more heat, 
end then the condensation ceases, Jleueo the ne- 
cessity of keeping the tube cool, which nmy he done 
by its passing through cold wmuv, Thus, the whnla 
witter in the kettle may he boiled away, but repro- 
duced in the tubes, end collected from it without 
the Joss of a drop, This process is not only the prin- 
ciple, bill verv nearly the pntctico ui' dtMtillullan, nu h 
Is celled, n mi the bimple unparatus here described In 
nearly the motlel of a Mlitl, - Donovan, 

Why thou hi the bottom oj' a teakettle be blttrk, and 
the top ptdiehed ? 

Jleceuso the bottom lies to absorb bent, which Is 
nhled by rough end hhickened surfaces ; find the top 
has to retain beet, which is ensured by polished ones. 

Why in a eriml *o frequently teen on the inaide* 0/ 
tea-kettle* ami holler* If 

liecause of the hard water boiled in them, which 
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holds in solution carbonate of lime (seepage Id,) but 
being long boiled, the latter is no longer soluble, and 
becomes precipitated. 

Why is wate^ when boiled, mawkish and insipid? 

Because the gases which it contained have been 
expelled by boiling. 

Why is hard water by boiling brought nearly to the 
state of sojl? 

Because it is freed from its gases, and its earthy 
salts and substances, by which its hardness was pro- 
duced, are precipitated. 

Why dots water, which has been deprived of air by 
boiling, freeze more readily than unboued water ? 

Because of a slight agitation upon its surface occa- 
sioned by the attraction of air. — Black, 

Why should not the water with which gold and silver 
fish are supplied, be boiled ? 

Because the water is then deprived of its atmo- 
spheric air, and no animals can live in it. 

Why is a drop of water tranquil in a very hot silver 
tea-spoon, and some time in evaporating? 

Because of the intervention of a film of vapour, 
which prevents the contact of the water and the me- 
tal, and so interferes with the transmission of heat. 

Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boiling pot, 
with the hope of making the water hotter ? 

Because water can only boil, and it does so at 
212° of the thertrtometer. 

Why should the pan be uncovered in boiling weak 
soups? 

Because the watery particles then escape more 
easily. 

Why is Papin's digester used in making soups? 

Because it prevents the loss of heat by evaporation, 
and greatly increases the solvent power of water 
heated in it. Thus, animal bones are dissolved with 
great facility in these digesters, in order that the 

FART I. ST 
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jfftlfUiiiti wjittnliHul in tlifsita fn«y Im ^uitv^rtful Into 

WHi mmim, A i«. 

Jf'A// </» #on/i« y f/»M, puddhiffM, ${e t katp hut much 
fantfe'r than wjuttl hulk* of mtrtjluid* ? 

jltiuntiw UuiiU Im nonowl H'ttiiwO*!' liflftt Ion* rwwli- 
ly in ttrii|MiriiiiiMtH limy nrw morw think i wli«l«vi*r 
\m\wt\tMi thh motion of tli u iluhJ himlulw* iliiuiuifrlt- 
Ihtf tin* (lid'upiiiK now*!*, 

/f% i* mlt brtfrtddtwtd uu hull in if in hard wuUrr't 

\Uuwu*ti of ilia uritliiiuitul mnlu which loiulor tlia 
wnlwr Imnltir. 

HHRADM4KINW. 

/P% i* it'h tut wort fMirhhintf limn other grain 1 

liiil'llllnri it MOIitMillri ft \»U fJtJH' (|IIMIltity <»| gliltttM, 

%vli W'fi i* hii t«*|j*mrly nuirititti mitiMiMiti'ti. 

It'htj in riit a good *uh*titute fur whtutjluur t 

IttirmiRM it milium* it tfitmt Html of imtrimtsiit lit n 
ffiiMili 0iiiii|fUHf«,itiiil down not jimm quickly olf tlm *lo- 
nthi'li. 

Wh\j dm* ft *t\ffdun%h ufjtuur and mtertutm turn 
*uur f 

iWmtftn i Im wiitfn 1 iiiHltii^oiiMtlin ncntoitN ftirmim- 
tfttlnn, tttnl Iwrnmn* vinntfMi I* 

/f'A/y i* ijt*t uiird in muhiitff hrrnd *t 

lim-aimo it lijihltnm il, hy mllntintf llie (luw«li iu nil 
pnrtu with IU««l Mir 9 or inirhonin w'nl, 

JPAyy f* toiM Aww/ liglittr than dough ? 

UtKthiJiw |mnof the vvnit>ii»tu|MilhM| hy tho hfmtof 
th«i nvon in ImMnjf. 

Why i* brown hmid rreummtndrd to Invalid* *i 

Jltmilltfa it )=> nf till ii|tti|'i<i|tt tmlllt't', fl'uni tlitt hl'ftll 

which It coiilnlm* |to»iauMijif( u nminou* i*nrj(ftlivti 
liittttor, 

Why U hui Uy hmul much lt»* nutt itiou* than wheuUn 
hrrnd t 

ilocftuutt h«rl«y contain* much low tfluten than 
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wheat ; and the nutritivencss of the grain is in pro- 
portion to its gluten. 

Why is salt used in making bread? 

Because of its flavour, and causing the dough to 
riso bettor; and its stiffening the clammy dough 
made from new flour, and giving it a fair colour 
when otherwise it would he foxy. 

Why are there two aorta of crust in a loaf? 

Because the under surface (or crust) rests on a tile 
floor of the oven, which being a bud conductor of heat, 
scorches it very little, hut the uppir surfaces of the 
loaf being all exposed to tho direct influence of the 
hot air of the oven, are considerably scorched. 

Why is alum used in making bread? 

Because it is said to whiten ill-coloured flour, and 
to harden and whiten bread made from flour which 
has been malted. By fraudulent persons it is used as 
an adulteration : for a large quantity of it added to 
the dough enables it to absorb, conceal, and retain 
much more water than it otherwise would. Bread 
made from such dough will come out from tho oven 
much heavier than it ought, and the additional 
weight will bo merely water. Two adhering loaves 
of such bread will generally soparate unevenly, one 
taking more from the other than its share. — Donovan. 

Why is the fermentation of bread presumed to be 
vinous ? 

Because it depends upon the saccharine ingredient 
of the tlour,and the known laws of tho decomposition 
of sugar. The production of spirit, in the course of 
tho fermentation of bread, iu baking, which has been 
found to take place, is perhaps the most irrefragable 
proof of this theory. Flour kneaded without yest, 
fermented in the usual way, and enclosed in a distil- 
latory apparatus, has yielded tho taste and smell of 
spirit ; and, by ropoated rectification, spirit has been 
thus obtained of strength sufficient to bum, and to 
fire gunpowder. 
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MKAT AJfD IOUPB. 

Jflfcy t'a the oomumption of animal food $o mwcA 
fwttr in Kngland than in Franc* f 

Becauae Hngland not only aurpnaaea France in the 
number of entile, hut the animal* are alao fluer, am! 
their fleah la of better quality ; ao that the inhabitant 
of England may conaume nearly double the animal 
•ubatanoe which France auppliea to each of ita Inhab- 
itant*, with the farther advantage of better quality. 

Why «« meat preserved 6w drying ? 

Becauae all bodiea, to iWment, muat be more or 
leaa moiat. Thua, a pieoe of meat, with ail ita natur- 
al juices, will aoon putrlfv \ whereaa bodiea com- 
pletely dry cannot ho made to undergo any kind of 
fermentation. 

Why do omoked pwv\*ion* keep better thtm Ihooe 
which are dried If 

Beenuae of the impregnation of pyroligneoua aci«l 
which the former receive from the amokei turf amoke 
being generally employed \ end turf, by dUtillation 
in cloae veaaela, afthrding pyroligneoua add* — Do* 



Why i$ a certain eoup called ^Mgatawnty } 

Becauae of lia origin IVom the Indian mulga pen- 
per, and tanee water \ the original aoup being merely 
pepper water, without any meat whatever. 

Why t« habitual drinking eepteially Jatal to the iV 
teroot* of cooker 

Becauae nothing ao aoon deatroya the palate or 
taate, which la neceaaary even tbr the moat experienc- 
ed oooka, to aacertaln the flavour and neaaonlng of 
their aoupe, aaucea, &c« 

Why doee charcoal prevent meat % Jfc, becoming taint- 
ed} 

Becautelt abaorba the different gaaeaof putrefac- 
tion, and condenaea then) in ita porea, without any 
alteration of their propertiea or ita own. 

Why ii baking the leaoLadcaniageoue of all modes of 
cookery f 
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Because meat thus dressed loses about one-third 
of its weight, and the nonnshing juices are then, in 
great measure, dried up. Hoof in boiling loses 261b 
in 1001b ; in roasting it loses nearly one-third. 

FERMF.NTKD LtqUORH. 

Why are some fermented liquors lighter than water? 

Because, during fermentation, the heavy saccha- 
rine matter gives place to the light fluid alcohol, or 
spirit. 

Why is carbonic acid gas produced in the process a/ 
fermentation ? 

Because in all vinous fermentations a decomposi- 
tion of the saccharine matter takes place ; and apart 
of the disengaged oxygon, uniting with a part of the 
carbon of the sugar, forms carbonic acid. A de- 
composition also of part of the water of solution 
perhaps promotes the process. — Parkes. 

Why my liquors cleared by fermentation ? 

Because, during the process, a thick froth of air 
bubbles, and viscid matter rises to the surface, and 
after remaining there some time, it parts with the 
air which floated it, and the viscid matter subsides 
to the bottom. 

BREWING. 

Why is beer believed to be of the same antiauity with 
unite ? . 

Because the word beer seems to be of Hebrew ori- 
gin : thus, the Hebrew for com, with a very slight 
modification, sounds like bre in sabre, or ber. The 
Hebrew language modified itself into the Phoenician, 
and that again into the Saxon: accordingly the Saxon 
bepe, barley, resembles its Hebrew parent: hence we 
have the English beer, the French bilre, and the 
Italian birra. The Saxon word has been retained in 
English ; for there is a kind of barley called bere, or 
bigge. The English word beer was, a few centuries 
ago, spelt here; and beer has at all times bean made 
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from barley ; hopi are a modern improvement. We 
may therefore incline to believe, that the etymology 
of the word not only proves the remote antiquity of 
the beverage, but traces the invention to the family 
of Noah. 

Why t» the month of October an unfit time (or brav- 
ing, although famous for the manufacture of English 

far J 

Because in October river water is generally unfit 
for use, it being then loaded with vegetable decom- 
positions and living animalcules, neither of which 
are favourable to the fermentation. 

Why dots th* water of stagnant pond* product btU 
Ur beer than thai of the finest spring* ? 

Because, probably, of its softness, whilst its im- 
purities are separated in the course of the fermen- 
tation. — Ntuman, 

Why is water only warm used for the first mashing P 

Because it is not of sufficient temperature to die- 
solve away the coarser and more disagreeable parts 
of the grain. Hence the first wort fVorn good malt 
is not only bv far the strongest aud sweetest, but it 
is of most delicate flavour, and will produce the 
nicest drink. 

Why is it requisite to stir about the malt and water 
in mashing ? 

Because if both remained undisturbed, the malt 
would sTibslde to the bottom 1 it would part with its 
•eocharlne matter to the water immediately next to 
it ; would snturato it ; and, the water thus saturated, 
being heavier, would remain at the bottom with the 
malt. This portion of the water oouki not dissolve 
any more, consequently, the remainder of the sac* 
eharine matter would remain unextracted from the 
malt, and the uppnr portion of the water would re- 
main unlmpregnated. In large breweries, this stir- 
ring is done by rake-machinery. — Donovan. 

Why is a thin bottomed copper advantageous in 
brewing ? 
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Because it ii much more easily heated, end leee 
liable to wear, than a thick one. The inner surface 
of the bottom can never be hotter than the fluid it 
contains: the outer surface ie, of course, as hot as 
the flame whioh envelopes it* In a liquor copper, 
therefore, the inside can never exceed the heat of 
boiling water ; and if we could imag ine a copper 
bottom to be infinitely thin, the heat of the aide 
next the Are would bo absorbed, by passing through 
the fire, as fket us it was generated. 

9fhy % in hrtmnf % it it athantavtou* to cool worts in 
coo/ert quit* optn to fas tto, in clear nqratt ? 

Because wort is a good radiator of heat, and may 
thus be cooled eight or ten degrees lower than the 
temperature of the atmosphere ; owing to the rays 
of heat which, in suoh a case, radiate fVotn the wort, 
not being returned again fVom the clear sky. — En* 
cy. Brit 

Why ii fas cooler generai(y coniidtrably eftvoftd in 
abnwtry? 

Because it is not then overhung by other build* 
ings, that might retard the evaporation, and ob- 
struct the current of air. 

Why it repiot cooling important ? 

Because of preventing the souring, which would 
certainly tako place, if the wort were allowed to 
remain even at a high temperature, long enough to 
eool apontaneously. 

9thy u yut always taut* more Wtfer than fas />r- 
nwntoa wort from which it it obtained t 

Beoause the bitter principle of hops is not very 
soluble { and during the fermentation of wort, a 
bitter matter Is thrown to the surface, enveloped in 
the yest, whioh also rises and eventually remains 
there. Suoh Is this bitter no is, that porter brewers* 
yest is unfit fbr the baker, unless It be washed 
with water: ale brewers 1 vest answers well fbr 
bread ; but that of the distillers is the best of ell. 
— Donotfcm. 
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tW*M9* \U* *jmm* Imlk wax w««i«t xM v wnm* xv* 
}?*« ivaI \^«»v Mtitatwl wxm* *m- h*« \x \\\\ ihvvl ««\ 

WkUFMt \\\**M**k-* i lh<» w\\\v\\**k"\*\\*\^is\\W x*l \**» 

*M wU'|x? Ih* ^hKmmh* *wxl% \x \*\\ \\ umjhim* Im t*kiH x *** 

fthtMlXMX**«t (Mul WV<xm»>»X*«* H <»xV*lx 

J*\¥' v(v* (*> frfi fa** tf ♦***'* .*v'W.,«*4 V \* f**«* v <**** "f 

IW*u*x* tht> Im>«i «is«mi«im«^m^I\ (M^Imx-wI In ||t* 

x)*MUMt x \ wl % imam**' *« x^OMiloirtHx* { «%•»*! itn* WkKnI 
l%y llw* wwrt«u»u*l *\%v««t\i» l»orti sm tl»x» xxtxMhv *u 

Mw*M*|ft M I* * tufiWHtl |m>mIm^!« *VM**M*M>ff Mx*<- 
Nx**U% ttMxl *MM-xlM»*n xxt* ImmIm^ ft xvm*>sU ^1>U» |*s*i- 
tf«M \\tt |f?lftUMiK Tit* IMA£MVM«I IM^m^M^ \v^ slv 

twtfk *\w\ \\\» «vlMlox> x*<mo?* >lxx\\N \xi»l» II <\U t>v 

Mim^MxM i«^\«1li^v V J^'MUtt l« *«mU *\X £*% ft* \ls\ 

\\\ twiuig tow* ft* iwxx ^v^^U s*i wikU« v 

IWOAM*^ W ^vmMrt^* t^i^M^ «^U mi'«mx^ ^x k *'t 
|kX»)UMxxU% Vi\\i\*\ Mk*\*s\\**+ \*f *X*sU )^M^Hkl^« ^** 

\\\*\ \\\m\ \\\*mv\\v\\ \k\ \U+ \w»t \*\ \\\* \\k\i s $M »|mv> 

*l>«l* \\* IHttl^ l»V^^ ^M^| hUX>^ X^M^HXMsU XMlU 

lh«l^hxx|^ . iv^/v^Hi 

tWxVAM«X» X>«OviMX^ «*. ^| i« thMft (MlHM^^^Iv 

lt^ ^* *m*to Vtf 4kh»h Ih*^ *x*»»- ? 
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Because it is the last wort j the saccharine metier 
dimiuishiug sensibly towards the em I, ami At last 
disappearing altogether. Indeed, the lent portions 
of wort* often taste sour, when running from the 
melt, — TAew*>tt, 

Jf'ajf mU tolfo ew i» warm waJAtr l»«r«4 tattta, 
mM* «4ren£ *i« u>W Hal 60 qfftcltd ? 

Because week ales undergo a much more violent 
ami unmanageable fermentation thaw itrong ouei. 

WAy w i»mffemU bw vulmirlu calUd * Walor At* 

Beeauae of an oUl Soot oh custom of throwing a 
little dry malt ami a handful of Halt on the top of 
the maun, 'Je kteo the mleh** from iV 

tt ta or* WW* iri»ki»g pot* «•<*<& t*»JA tap* on Me 
oufstoe ? 

Beeauae formerly the draught of eaeh man in a 
company wan measured by hoops, 

)f Ae does tAt iwcuJiarJfciiHmr 0/ Acer dtpwA upon 
Iki WMiter w'JA wwA if is •!****<* ? 

Because of the diti'erent substance* with whiob 
the water i> impregnated. 

Thus, the prohibitions of the legislature are often 
set at defiance, or thrown into ridicule : ibr, while 
the excise office shall be threatening, or proaeeutlng, 
one brewer, lor putting a quarter of an ounce of 
copperas iuto a barrel of his porter, another brewer, 
uuder the survey of the same officer, shall have ten 
times that quantity dissolved, naturally, in the water 
which supplies his brew house. It is the same with 
carbonate of lime, common salt, and many other 
articles, which are strictly prohibited, — *#r| */ 

Why ts Cerevisia JMtnybr betrw ah ? 
Because of its derivation from Ceres, the goddess 
of corn, from which alone beer was anciently made. 

YAH? I, 3 
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Why is ale totalled? 

RpcauHeof its origin from the Daniih word oe/a. 
Wh\) is excellent ale to be made with sugar instead of 
malt? 
Because it is the sugar of the malt whioh under- 

![oet fermentation, and any other sugar will ferment 
uit as welli although no other sugar if so cheap, — 
Donovan* 

Why do ale-brewers usually put a handJSd of hops 
into the bunghole of each cask*, when stowing in the 
cellar? 

Because the atmospherics air ia by that meana ex- 
cluded, by the aurfaee of the liquid being covered. 

Why was paleness in ales formerly much prized ? 

Because they were intended thus to imitate the 
whire wines of the Continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs 1 claws ) egg shells^ a/e, into 
their spring- brewed ales ? 

Because of the power of thoae articles to absorb 
the first germs of the acid fermentation. 

Why is strong ale improved by bottling ? 

Because it retains good body, and unaltered sac- 
charine matter enough to ner'mit a slow and long- 
continued fermentation \ during which time it be- 
oomes mellow to the taste, and highly vinous. 

Why are certain ales called X X (double X) and 
XXX (treble X)? 

Because, originally, all aloor beer, sold at or above 
ten shillings per barrel, was reckoned to be strong, 
and was therefore subject to a higher duty. The 
cask which contained this strong beer was then 
first marked with an X, signifying ten; hence the 

5 resent quack-like denominations of XX and 

Why was ale formerly spiced ? 
Because it was thus not only flavoured, but pre- 
•erred i doves are said to prevent ale turning sour. 
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Why is the manufacture of mead discontinued ? 

Because of the high price of honey, from the excite 
duty imposed ou It ; and the exteusion of agriculture 
diminishing the food of bees. 

Why are Burton, Nottingham, and oiher towns on the 
TVen*, so celebrated for thc\r ale* ? 

Because the water with which the ales are made, 
runs over a rock of gypsum, or carbonate of lime; tlie 
hardness of the water being in these, as well as other 
instances, favourable to the manufacture. 

The same brewer cannot, with the same malt, pro- 
duce an equal beer, in any other part of the kingdom.* 
The Barnstaple and Liverpool ales,and some others 
also of excellent quality, are brewed with hard water. 
The Derby malt, much used in Lancashire, is found 
to make better beer iti that county than in Derbyshire, 
and it may be supposed that the Lancashire waters, 
generally containing much carbouate and sulphate 
of lime, occasiou the difference. 

porter. 
Why was beer first called c entire, 9 and ' porter?* 
Because of the following circumstances*— -Before 
the year 1730, the malt liquors in general use in Lon- 
don were ale, beer, and two-penny; and it was cus- 
tomary for the drinkers of malt liquor to call for a 

* A curious circumstance lately occurred in connexion with on* of 
the able treatises published by the Society lor the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, In * the Artol Brewing,' ihe author of which treatise »tat- 
ed that g> psum and chalk were used In the manufacture ol' Burtoa 
ale. 'I lie ale-brewers at Burtnu, conceiving thrmselves aggrieve* bv 
this charge ol sophistication, commenced an action agaiust the Soci- 
ety, in the Court of King's I'enrh. This action was, however, with- 
drawn, wheu it was urged by Mr Brougham, that the author of the 
treatise had stated this as a fact, because he had been unable to pro- 
pore ale similar to the Burton, without the admixture of these ingre- 
dients. An experienced chemist was subsequently sent lo Burtoa, to 
whom every facility was afforded by the brewers, and who found that 
these substances were largely contained In natural solution In the wa- 
ter with which the brewery was supplied, and which takes Its rise la 
a gypsum rock. With an understanding that this explanation should 
be published In each succeeding treatise, ihe action was withdrawn 
by the counsel for the prosecution. 
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pint, or tnnknrd, of half-and-half, thnt Is, n hnlf of nlo 
nnd n hnlf of beer, n half of nlo nnd hnlf of twopenny* 
or hnlf of beer nnd hnlf of twopenny. In courso of 
timo it nlso became tho practice tocnll flu* n pint, or 
tnnknrd, of thnt thready meaning a third of nlo, of 
boer, and of twopenny \ and thus, tho publican had 
tho tronhlo to go to thrV o ensks, nntl turn throo corks 
for n pint of liquor. To nvold this incon voninnoo nnd 
waste, n liquor wns made which should partake of the 
•nmo united flnvoursof ale, hoer,and twononny, which 
wni en Hod tntirt or entlro-hutt; nnd an it wn« nvory 
hearty and nourishing liquor, it wni vary suitable for 
porttrs and other working pooplo i henco it obtained 
tho nnmoof i»ortkr. 

Why a rt wrfoiift bilttrs substituted for hops in port*? ? 

Because tho hitter eontniued in porter issO gront, 
thnt if tnken wholly from lion*, it would require, an 
nverngo often ortwelvo pounds to tho nunrtorof mnlt, 
or about three pounds per bnrrel; whereas, by the 
nbovo means, tho brewer can procure nsmueh bitter 
for sixpence, as tYom hops will cost him twenty shtl- 
Mna 

Why is quassia afarouritthitttrtn m/tifffrffJt reporter? 

Hecauso the smell, If any, is imperceptible; nnd the 
bitter in intense, pure, nnd lasting, in n quantity of 
about nn ouueo to n barrel. 

Why is eontius IniHrus ustd by fraudulent brttvtrs 
t>i adutttratinp bttr? 

Bocauso ol its strong narcotic principles. Thus, 
tho berries nro sometimes thrown into water for tho 
purpose of catching llsh, which, by swallowing them, 
become intoxicated and stupified. 

Why has some pnrtrr a rfmtr , <Tf(tmtftg , /hfi»i or head ? 

Bocauso it has the right degree of viscidity, which 
a duo quantity of nml t ami n proper fermentation al- 
ways impart. 

Why ha* other porter froth, which, tchtn blown (W«M- 
det on the surf art, dors not reunite ? 
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Because it contains heading stuff, composed of 
istnglnss and sourish porter whisked into a froth 
be|\>ro it is mixed with the beer. 

If Ay is green copperas a harmless addition to prodmeo 
hading on porter? 

Because it is only necessary to dissolve two spoons- 
ful of copperas in ouch hogshead, which is docom|K>s- 
ed am soon us dissolved! us its elements caiuiot remaia 
in combinational this dogrco of dilution; and even if 
it were not decomposed, the quautity of sprain and a 
half to each gallon, could not have any injurious ten- 
dency. — Donovan. 

II Ay does porter dritik beUeroutofapturterortinpol, 
than from glass or earthen ware ? 

Because of the galvanic influence of the green cop* 
|K>rns, (used to give it a frothy top,) and the metal, on 
the lips; thus forming, as it were, tho element* of a 
gitlvauic pile. 

mai.t anu ito*s. 

Why is barley superior to other grain for malt? 

Because it more readily germinates, and suffers the 
conversion of its starch into sugar more easily* 

Why is barley \ prepared for brewing, called malt ? 

Because it is then mellowed or sweetened, so aa to 
taste something liko what tho Latins call msi, and we 
term honey. 

Why has malt a sweetish taste ? 

Because, in malting, the starch of the grain la con* 
verted into sugar during the germination of the aeedt* 

Why is summer a bad time for malting ? 

Because the natural heat of the weather, with the 
heut from the grain in malting, would conjointly pro- 
duce bitter and comparatively valueless, instead of 
aweet, malt. 

Why does pals malt afford the strongest and boot bser t 

Because it contains the sacoharine principle in per* 
faction. 

part i, 3* 
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Why ♦*•*» ftp pf Jhmtrty mint* qf ft /wfor Mfottt* Mmt 
hIikWphI? 

lWttMWtt It Wfl« th« pitlPtlPP* In«5tr»rtt1 uf Ualltft tlin 
kiln lor (ll'Vllitf hmlt, tn npi-pnil H nut hPlbh* thp mhi« 
wlilfh mmn ilrtpil It, nuil IpH It ptu-fptMl v pair* in ptilmtt*. 

Ithy to M'twrf : /M nltfwh'tiMbtpfM'ktin fhyin# muff P 

lW»nu*p» iluHii^r thp pomlmstinM ufthp wnutl, pyrn- 
ligtipniiti ttr'hl i* gpurinlPil, vvhii'h limy I'nuununli'ntP 
AePlIp ttPhl to thp iiit«lt, ntttl thl? tiiiiy'liiiUMilnti* Wttft 
llMtta IVrUH II With thp M'PlnUW fPimVntrttinn. 

Why to M#h rfnVrf fHr»M M#p7yh»' tovwfMjr /M-frr P 

Mpi'MIsp liy nhilsh l»pnt pyrt»ll#ntMMi*m'lillwgpnp| 4 - 
«t«it In tilt* ittnlt* wlilimil liiMn^t « | vjn*llf»il a win! wm-t* 
tnitile IViun «m i h iunlr« will w'tnln n ppHnlu *!mrpup*»i 
or muii'iip**, rimupiIiups nniHi vhIiumI Hi porter, whoii 
lint tmi HMlumtntiti 

tt°h# tfAtmM Mtit9 ht wilygtvHfal rt thy «r fo«o, fn$/»i»f II 
totMofprf/brtoptmo^-P 

Hopmipp nil sorts of mipmI m*p r % | » t In lipnt l»y ronton 
of a fcrmtMttittinn Hint wmilil tpnnluntp lit putridity. 

Why to m ttll r» »t ly numvhf .« tn i*t*r# P 

llopnnsp It h tlnui h'p's npt fu *pf, tliitu If In tint* 
|tu\vitaf» 

Whynn hnh* mtptf h» hrn ? 

Ilponitw tilt 1 fll-tinift Mini hitttH'ttrc* of thp Itnp tnkn 
wtt'the ihawIiImIiih*^ nr tpnuputptl worn*, tun I prp\ put 
the bepr IVuiti hprmnlug sntu-i 

MmtiM Mttrkhttm any*! 'TIip ppuprtttl imp In by 
tin menu* tn put tiny hnpn inln */p r tunMutr thht tlm 
lllffprpupp l»Pt wppu H ninl ftpprp.thttt thp nnphnth fatp*, 
tttul thp nthpr non« • Inn tin* wl*pr liutlup* tin lltiil nn 
error In tlmt opinion, mnt m\y thnt Hip vttor wnnt of 
holm la tlip renpon Why rtlp Initio h ms llltlp ft tltup, hut 
tWIter tlyptli til* mnii'Ptli, nml thpi-pfhip thpy will tn 
.eimrv bH»»pll of tlip ln»nt nip nlluw hnlf n pmitid of 
gtimf llttpgi'.-- iWtf^on fftMf/ytif| Ifllft. 
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H*hy tea* a pillow stuffed with hops formerly rtcom m 
mewled /or easing pain} 

Ueciuiso of tlio narcotic nml stupofying effects of 
the hops, which soon produced sloop. 

Why art hop* heavily pressed and closely packed ? 

IWause it is believed to preserve thoir strength 
in keeping: if not so packed, thoy woulil become 
damp, and sometimes mouldy. 

Hhy are old hops comparatively oflitlU value? 

Because tho fine flavour of hops doe* not exist A 
twelvemonth, Beyond that time thoy nro old hope; 
and are sold at a cuoapor rate to the porter brewer. 
A year or two longer, and the hitter itself disappears, 
and the whole heroines nothing hotter than chaff*. 
The sttmo deterioration takes nlace when infused in 
tho beer. The flavour is hut o( momentary duration, 
and tho bitter principle gradually decays. 

Hhy were bttkrs originally introduced into beer or 
porter? 

Jiecuuse the leeches of former times recommended 
certain plants to be infused in the malt liquor, which 
herbs ware generally the bitterest and most nniiseous 
that could be found; but thoy cured diseases, and 
were, therefore, not only tolerated, hut sought after ; 
and, in process of time,somo of them became neces- 
sary to certain tastes, and exist in the boor or porter 
which we now drink. The general opinion is, thut 
hops were first used to preserve beer from acidity, 
but bitter ingredients were used by our forefa- 
thers, before hops were considered proper for tho 
purpose, 

CIDKR. 

Why is the fermented juice, of applet called cider ? 

Because o| its origin from the Roma n tt'tfera, which 
colloquially pronounced, is sidera. In like manner, 
perry, or pear water, from the Latin pyrum* 

H hy is common cider rough and sour ? 
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BeoAiitethe fermentation I* eotnplete, And its pre- 
paration in tliU nmnner.give* no muoh lew iroulilt». 
Why in wugh Mer ttrunffer thm that whieh «« 

$we*t r 

HeoAinie in rough eider the sugar i« nil depowpoaetl, 
Anil a gran la i' portion of eloohol U iirodueedi 

/ftyy *'* fto Awl wdw moo** yKim judiriuutly mh+d 

Iteonune the requisite quniitioH of riohueiui, outrin- 
genny nuil flavour, Are thtt* obtained, whU*h wehlom 
pah lit* hwl tVoni one Iciiifl, — *J\ .*J, Knlxht* 
Why ttu nut titter tmtt perry rank oji wUe» P 
JtuMniite they onntaiu eoinuoh nmlio apmI, which 
in iujorhuM to the tariiMuitatiun rts«|iil«U« tur winy, 
The aeid in the grape i* ehietly tartnrie, 

WI«W MAAINO. 

* Why h the nhw i[fUetuw «/ uu'we believed tube 0/ h igh 
(mlitfuily Y 

Utummo No«h,lt appear* tYom Uene«U 1*,31, he- 
fAirte drunk with the produce of hi* own vineyard i 
Hinl, a* it in re«*ou«hle to mippo«e he wa* wtdl no- 
ipiaiuted with nil tlie dieenverie* of hi- progenitor*, 
we inuy infer thut it wim not the tir>>t inatnnoe in wliielt 
the otiitiv utitMi of the vine we* prnetiHod, end tlie in- 
to*innting tpiallty of the grape egperieneed, 

Why wn* the inventiun 0/ wine prubvbly eueval with 
the Rwpe r* 

Jieemttte the (le|ieioo««weetnew of the grape jniee 
anggeioed ltd uepnrution tVoin the fruit, am a drink. 
The priiitMiileof ftii'MientHtion ioiirenent in thegrAite i 
the juire, if knpi n tew hour*, will *pontAueou*ly tor- 
ment t and the Mugnlar Appearance of the etlerve*- 
oenee, resembling boiling to the cold, would u\\t\\- 
tdently *timulate purioeity to eomplet* the proeeioi, 
The enlivening etteet* of the Ihpior when vitioim, 
would aUo a»»Mt, It in, therefore, very probable, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 83 

that wine was discovered nearly 6000 years since, 
very shortly after the creation of the world. 

Why is it probable that wine was the primitivtdrink 
of mankind ? 

Because it is concluded that its name was much 
the same word as is used to express it by Moses in 
Gen. ix, 21, from the Hebrew word for pressing out. 
The similarity of the name in most known languag- 
es also favours this conclusion : from the Hebrew 
word for wine we trace the Greek, and thence wntm 
in Latin, vino in Italian and Spanish, tin in the 
French, wein in the Gothic, gurin in the Welsh, win 
in the Cymbric, twin in the old German, viin in the 
Danish, uriin in the Dutch, and trine in the English. 

ffhy is urine made by fermentation ? 

Because the sugar is entirely decomposed, and the 
only products resulting from it are carbonic acid 
and alcohol* The changes which take place during 
this process may be thus briefly expressed : some of 
the carbon and some of the oxygen combine to form 
carbonic acid ; whilq the remainder of the carbon, the 
remainder of the oxygen, and the whole of the hy- 
drogen, combine to form alcohol ; the decomposition 
of the yest amounting to very little. — Donovan* 

ffhy does must, or grape jteice, ferment faster in 
large than small casks ? 

Jlecause the heat produced in the large cask is so 
much greater than that in the small. In the large 
cask, however, there is more loss of alcohol and 
aroma, upon which the goodness of the wine so 
much depends. — Chapial. 

ffhy is the treading of grapes essential to a perfect 
fermentation of the must ? 

Because when a grape is gently squeezed, the 
sweetest portion of the pulp only is obtained, and this 
juice ferments but little ; whereas, by increased and 
continued pressure, the extractive and more acid 
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content! are forced out, and due admixture with the 
saccharine principles U thereby effected. 

Why are white winta prepared from red grape* ? 

Because the muit U Neparated from the husk of 
the grape before it is fermented, whence the wine 
has little or no colour. 

Why do red grape* alto produce red winei ? 

Because the skins are allowed to remain in the 
must during the fermentation, when the spirit dis- 
solve* the oolouring matter of the husks, and the 
Wine is thus coloured. 

Why t> not artificial ye*l added to wine made from 
grape-juice ? 

Because a yest exists naturally in the juice, which 
thus spontaneously enters into fermentation. 

Why i$ wine rolled, and returned on the let* to feed ? 

Because it renders the wine stronger and better, 
by re-exciting the languid fermentation, The scum 
or head is thus broken, and mixed with the ferment- 
ing fluid, and a dry wine produced. 

Why does iainqlata added to the wine, prevent til ex- 
etttive fermentation ? 

Because it precipitates the yest, and thus prevents 
it from doing further mischief. 

Why it fiih-glue, as it u improperly called, alio 
called iiinglati ? 

Because it is corrupted (Yoro tho Dutch hyxenblai, 
an air-bluddor, compounded of hyxtn, to hoist, and 
bias, bladder; it being chiefly prepared from the 
•oundtfy swims, or bladders of sturgeon.— Booth's 
Analytical Dictionary, 

Why ts tartar procured from vessels in which much 
wine has been kt.pt ? 

Because tartaric acid is a necessary substance in 
all wine { and mu§l will not ferment if alj the tar- 
taric acid be taken from it. 
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Wkydota olive oil, pouted in a cask of wine^ preterm 
it in draught ? 

Because the oil, spread in a thin layer upon the 
surface of the wine, prevents the evaporation of its 
spirituous part, and hinders its mixing with the at- 
mospberio air, which would not only turn the wine 
sour, but change its constituent parts. 

Why doti wine crust in the wood ? 

Because of the constant evaporation, varying ac- 
cording to the wood of the cask, and the surround- 
ing temperature. In casks of ohestnut, it evaporates 
rapidly ; in those of mulberry, oak, and other close- 
grained woods, it proceeds more slowly : it occurs, 
however, in all of these, which accounts for the vi- 
nous odour in a*«ellar where wines are stored in the 
wood, however thick the oasks, and however care- 
fully they may be bunged. 

Why do wines diminish in otuintify, hut increase in 
value, by keeping in the wood r 

Because the wood allows water, but not spirit, to 
pass through, or evaporate. Hence wines, by keep- 
ing in wood, beootne more spirituous, and what 
they lose in quantity they more than gain in quality. 

Why dots old wine crust in the bottle ? 

Because the precipitation of the tartar continues 
in a slight degree even after fermentation, and, in 
the red wines, generally carries with it a quantity 
of the colouring matter, forming a dark crust on 
that aide of the bottle which happens to be uuder- 
most. In white wines, on the other hand, the tar- 
tar appears in crystals on the cork and side of the 
vessel. This precipitation is evidently owing to the 
more thorough union that takes place between the 
othor component parts of the wine, as it increases 
in age. The salt is but little soluble in water, and 
not at all in alcohol. In proportion, therefore, as 
the alcohol is evolved, ana incorporated with the 
aqueous principle of the wine, this salt is gradually 
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nepttrntod In a tiolid farm, boArfnff with it Urn othor 
iiitfrodloutM tlmt iiiny he of equidly «JII11imiH nolmlou. 
- Ilmdtmn, 

Whsi U imvty Mtfad win* or titer told tloum, or on 
th* *itU y 

ll«t(inii*o tlm work* ere thou kept iwelled, m* that 
nothing run #»nt*»r from without. 

Mm to iWw* tpttdily mttturtd hy vfatinff th* faith* 
with btoddtr imimd rj/' mrk* J> 

Jleenutfe the hlndder iiermh* the «svi%|tnrftfloti of tho 
wetery jmrln of Urn wine, hut prevent* tlmt of the 
Aleohol i hemm thotftronftth of wine I* Improved, end 
the clf»|MfMUlutf or tlm Aohl *n\t* or (tiiiI Accelerated, 

Why art white udnra *wn**t hmuftht to pwfivtton fa 
mudrrntrty *h*d r<t»k* f 

llernuie their maturity depend* on the ooiwetitrR- 
tlou of cltct mom *olld rotonltueut*, Kor e*Amplo, 
twit wimple* of *herry, of the *emo vhttn^n. worn 
*hli»pod At ('mil/ in the *«me condition, hut tlm otto 
in tutu, find tlm other In hnll'-hntt, or noifftlmnri, • 
the tatter on It* hrrlvel in Kntflntol, proved of a more 
mellow end dolleAte quality then the former. - U*n- 
d$r*itn. 

Why U win* moal linM* to turn tour in tpAtyt and 
ttntumn P 

Heoeuee At thou* *eA*nn* tlm wtumutAtlou In often 
renewed hv fYequeut end *udden tdtnutfo* of tempo 
returo, whloh rmme a oorro*pondlujf oftpAimloft or 
condeu*atinn of the liody of liquor, niul of the Air In 
the mk, 

Why art win** mntrHnlty improved by a voyn^t F 

HeoAU*e (he Imef end Ajfltfttlott of a voyAgn Aerelo- 
retethe imporceptlhle fermentation, end ripen wine* 
more *pecdlly, 

Why U purl win* ffWw ejfcnt and utiffhtly roufth f 

ltet<au*o of the hu*k* with which It In coloured. 
The hunk In, however, oapahle of uotnmtiuhatluff hut 
A light red colour) when tlm red t» deep, it In urilll 
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cial ; and a deep red colour is never a desirable qua- 
lity. — Donovan. 

Why is port wine most commonly exported in full 
pipes? 

Because port being of a strong and full body, and 
containing much mucilaginous extractive matter, the 
secondary fermentation is quickened by the greater 
bulk of the fluid, and the wine is thus most effectu- 
ally mellowed in large vessels. 

Why art brandied port wines of inferior quality ? 

Because the original wines being of inferior 
growth, would not bear sea-carriage without some 
preparation, and the shipper is forced to mix them 
with brandy, which, though it may prevent them 
from spoiling, renders them otherwise worse than 
before, as it destroys what little flavour they origin- 
allypossessed. 

Why are first-rate French wines obtained purer than 
any others ? 

Because mixing them with inferior sorts would al- 
most entirely destroy the delicate flavours for which 
they are chiefly prized, and the value of the compound 
would not compensate the sacrifice it required. 

Why does champagne sparkle in the glass, unlike 
other wines ? 

Because it is bottled before the fermentation is 
completed s part of the sugar remains undecompos* 
ed, and the fermentation goes on slowly in the bot- 
tle till the cork is drawn. 

Why are red champagne wines generally inferior to 
white $ 

Because the species of fermentation reciuired to 
extract the colour, dissipates part of the flavour. 

Why is champagne, except in cases of weak digestion f 
one of the safest wines that can be drank ? 

Because its intoxicating effects are rapid, but ex- 
ceedingly transient, and depend partly upon the car- 
bonic acid, which is evolved from it, and partly upon 

PART I. 4 
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the alcohol, which In euapended In thin gnu, being ap- 
plied rapidly nnd nxtttitnlvoly to a largo portion of 
the atomach. 

Why i§ ctnrrt *o called f 

HeoatiRe of Ita origin fVom fitaM\m> a liquor mad© 
anciently of wine nntl honey» clarified by decoction. 

Why rfo new trim* fatmrirttl* mon? Man r>M tout** P 

Because the spirit of new wlnea Ik not ho Intimately 
combined aaiu old wlnen, nod accordingly excrtaiti 
Influence more (Yecly. » 

Why do** wine intnricaU It** than the quantity of 
brandy whiih it would afford on di*tillation r 

Mecanwe the hrnmly In held in chemical combina- 
tion, nml Itatptalltloaare modified by the other com- 
bined Ruhflteuee*. Hence, the offecta of nplrita ere 
•udden. violent, end transitory \ those of wine ore 
gradual, gentle, and laating, — - Donovan* 

Why u the blackthorn or *lo§ important in the trick* 
if trade? 

Heenuae, by Rome knavish dealers, the leavee ore 
URed to Adulterate and to give a rough flavour to 
tea | the berrloR of the aloe likewise outer pretty 
largely Into the composition of much of the wine 
that la miscalled port, 

The following la muted, by n London cbemiat, to bo 
an atiAlyala of u cheap commodity, sold under the 
denomination of port winet spirit of wine, Hon,) 
elder, 14 ok. \ auger, 14 ok. \ alum, 9 scruples) tarta- 
ric acid, 1 scruple \ atrong decoction of logwood, 4 ok. 

Why i* tugar of lead u*ed by fraudulent dealer* fa 
r**tore *ome win** ? 

Jlecauaa it atopa fermentation and putrefaction In 
the wine, without altering ita colour. The augar of 
lend might be thua very well employed, If lead and all 
ita preparatlona ware not pornlcioua to health) nsthey 
occnalon colics, and even death, when taken inter- 
nally. Alkali", ab potaah and nod a, would correct thin 
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odditv \ but theec aubatancoagive to wine a dark 
|rrocniah colour, and a taate, which though not acid, 
ta aometimoa disagreeable. Hoaidee, they accelerate 
considerably tho tutu I destruction mid putrefaction 
of the wine* Dr Uro observes, that when wlno Is 
sour, * it cannot, by nny good method, he remedied \ 
and that nothing remains to bo done with sour wine, 
but to tell it to vinegar makers, a» all honest wino 
merchants do* 1 

JTaa t> %€%*$ trinta a dtUcnh owes* ? 

Because every different kind of wino requires a 
different degree of cold and warmtli. Tbua v claret, 
coming immediately out of tho collar, haa not that 
soft audMellcloua flavour which given it ita peculiar 
value, Tho bottlo should bo placed, before drink- 
ing, where it may obtain warmth \ in wintor before 
the fire : but Burgundy should be drank flVoah tVom 
the collar* Champague gnius strength by cold, but 
parts with noma of ita tendency to etYorvoace, when 
iced* Hillary champagne ia, however, uaually 
drank iced* — tftttaVjon. 

#% oto o quantity qfwim dilufrd intoxicaU toon* 
«r than thf tarns quantity drank in tht total lima tit'fsV 
out dilution 9 



Becauae the wine being applied to a large enr- 
lcc of tho stomach, aota wltli proportionally great* 
or quickness t though wine diluted aooner intoxi- 



cate*, ita effects are aoonor over. — A'tfcasntr. 

H'hy i$ mm and waUr caUtd ntgoa ? 

Because of it* origin from Francis Negus, Esq. 
in the reign of George the First ; when a party of 
Whig* and Toriea having assembled to drink wine, 
fell into a high dispute, and Mr Negus being pro- 
aent, recommended them in ttittiro to dilute their 
wine as Ae did: tbia suggestion changed the argu- 
ment to oue on wine and water, which concluded 
by thoir nicknaming the drink * Negua. 9 
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Why are wine bottle* of a green colour ? 

Because of the portion of iron in the ashes of 
vegetables, of which this kind of glass i« partly 
made. 

Whv i$ a machine for drawing eorke called a cork' 
ocrewr 

Beoauso it is the thread of a screw without the 
spindle, and if used not to connect opposing fore**, 
but merely to enter and Ax itself in the cork,— 
Arnott. 

Why i$ a cup of coffee beneficial after an execee of 
wine? 

Because it is gently stimulant and tonic, and thu» 
restores the digestive powers which had been de- 
bilitated by the wine. 

jmmsft winks. 

Why are Uritieh wince $o little eeteemed f 

Because of a great radical defect in their manu- 
facture ; which is using too small a portion of fruit 
compared with the sugar employed. It Is this cir- 
cumstance which renders the fermenting proeese 
incomplete, and thus imparts that sweet ana maw- 
klsh taste to our domestic wines, which renders 
them Intolerable to many people, and even to all, 
perhaps, without the addition of brandy. 

Why ie tartar recommended in making Uritieh wince ? 

Because none of our fruits contain naturaUy suftl- 
eient tartar for a perfect fermentation. 

Why ie brandy added to Uritieh wince ? 

Because it is sunposed to prevent them from turn- 
ing sour, and enable them to keep longer } whereas, 
on the contrary, the brandy decomposes the wine, 
and although slow, the process is certain. — Macul- 
loch, 

Wtiy ie it recommended to waeh the wine tat with 
lime-water ? 

Because lime eorreeti the predominance of acid 
in English fruit*. 
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Why was the but wins made in England Jbrmerty 
called * Thoologicum ?' 

Because • it wui had from the clergie and religi- 
ous men, vnto whose houses tnanie of the Initio 
would often send for bottles filled with the same, 
being sure that they would neither drinke nor be 
served of the worst, or such as was anio waiea min- 
gled or vined by the vintner : naie, the merchant 
would have thought that his soule should have gone 
straightwaie to the devil, if he should have served 
them with other than the best. 1 — Holinshsd t i, 989 

SPIRITS. 

Why are spirits heaviest in winter ? 

Because they expand, and become lighter by 
means of hent, in a greater proportion than water. 

Why has strong spirit, when mixed with waitr % a 
slight milky appearance ? 

Because orthe precipitation of the oil in the spirit 

Why is new spirit better stored in wood than in glass 
or earthen vessels ? 

Because wood mellows the raw flavour of the 
spirit, which glass or earthenware never improves* 

Why has all spirit * a whiskey smelt ?' 

Because of a small quantity of fixed oil from the 
barley, which it contains. 

Why have Irish and Scotch whiskey a smoky flavour? 

Because turf is used in drying the malt from 
which it is distilled. 

Why is Ferintosh whiskey so celebrated? 

Because all barley produced on the Ferintosh as* 
tate was formerly privileged to be converted into 
whiskey, duty free: consequently, more whiskey 
was distilled in Ferintosh than in all the rest of 
Scotland. The word Ferintosh signifies Thane'* 
lead, it having been part of the Thanedom of Caw- 
dor (Macbettfs) or Calder. The barony of Feri?- 
tosh belonged to the Forbes* of Culloden, and con- 

fart i. 4* 
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tallied about 1800 arable awes, In 17N, Govern- 
ment made a wort of eotnpulnory purchase of this 
privilege from the Unllodeti family i the sum paiil 
was SI 1,500/, 

fFAi/ ia the Jriah and Scotch apirit called whiakcy P 

tteeauae of it* derivation fVorn the word %*aque, 
from uauuebah % tho Irltili w/iu* w^ 

JfAy m aame brandy of darker colour than other t 

Because of the audition of burnt sugar, or (Vom 
some matter dissolved away from the timber of the 
cask whloh contains it. Pure hraudy, like any oth- 
er pure apirit, haw no colour. 

Why U French brandy only evporled in o«A ccwk* f 

Betmuue wheuiexpnrtad in chestnut casks.althntigh 
■blnped of a strength above proof, it has, when it 
Arrived in Holland or Uermany, been found con- 
siderably under proof, 

Why ia apirit of augur colled rum P 

lleoause of its derivation from the lait syllable of 
the Latin word aacchavuui faugar), 

Why ia the apirit * $W ao wiled P 

Heuauda It ia flavoured with the berries of the ju- 
niper i in Italian, Wun'ro, or (Unepro^ur (Hnevru j 
mid the French (hnhre corrupted into our word 
Geneva, The word tfin ia aldo associated with a 
name (Unions in poetry and roinanee — Winera, or 
Uinuera, the tUvouritohtdy of Ariosto | which oaus- 
ed him to immorttilUo the juniper tree, us I'etrarob 
did the laurel. 

Why ia Kiravh'kvaaaer ao called ? 

BeeauaednUerinau.itbigidtlefsrAfmy-imi/cr.'klrwb- 
wa«*er being ait ardent spirit drawn' IVont cherries, 

Why wua spirit called * oqua vita* ?• 

Neoause the old physicians attributed to it the Im- 
portant property of prolonging life, 

Why aoea a piece «/ nutuah % diaaolvinff in apirita <\f 
wine, ftrove it to be adulterated P 

Because no strong in the attraction of the basis of 
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potash for oxygen, that k thus discovers and decom- 
poses the smallest quantity of water in the spirit. 

Why do the workmen employed in cellars and distil* 
leries appear habitually intoxtcated ? 

Because the vapour of alcohol, copiously Inhaled 
in their lungs, produces the same effect* as if it Imd 
been swallowed. This kind of intoxicntion is, how- 
ever,* transitory, and disappears when the person is 
brought into the open air. 

Why ore deep cellars cool in summer and warm in 
winter ? 

Because of the earth conducting heat hut slowly, 
and frosts penetrating it but a few inches. 

V1NKOAR. 

Why is (he well-known acid liquor called ' vinegar 1 ? 

Because of its derivation from the French vinaigre 
— from trftij wine, and fltgre, sour. 

Why is vinegar best made from wine ? 

Because it contains loss glutinous and mucilaginous 
mutter than that prepared from malt or sugar. 

Why is tYench superior to English vinegar ? 

Because in France vinegar is made from wenk wine 
exposed to air and warmth simultaneously. The su- 
periority of wine vinegar gouerally, has been just 
explained. 

Why is 'mothering' produced in vinegar? 

Becnuso of the vegotable gluten it contains, which 
then begins to putrify. 

Why \n making vinegar should the casks be only hatf 
filled ? 

Because a large surface of the liquor may be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, from whence tho oxygen 
is to be derived to ucidilv It. 

Why is vinegar strengthened by freezing ? 

Because only tho weak and watery parts become 

ice, and tho residue is pure arid. Mr Cobbett tells 

*sof a person in America ' who placed several hogs- 
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head* of older out of door* \ the fVo*t turned la loo 
the upper content*, and a tap drew off from tho bat- 
tom that which wa* not frown, Thl* wa* the *|»1- 
rituou* part, and a* *trong a* tho very *tronge*t boor 
that can bo made, Tho tow part, when turned, wtrn 
weak older, 1 — JftwJfoA Uardpmr* 

Why in Wtuypir Mbttjhr piokling f 

Becau*e the heat coagulate* the impurltle*, which, 
when pooled, limy he *eparated hy *tralnlng« 

hhu i* vinegar (w j»^ra%i)«»wi mid) Qhwiwul Jy 
ditlilhnff mml It 

)feoau*e the wood chiefly eon*l*tlng of o*ygen, hy- 
drogen, and carbon, In pertain proportion*, and iu a 
oertain Ntate of combination, the element* aeparate 
during the heating of the wood, and they reeomhine 
immediately after in different proportion*, and give 
i<Ue to ne w *uh*tauce*. I»art of the oxygen and hy- 
drogen oombiue and form water, Other part* of tho 
oxygen and hydrogen oumhiue each with a portion 
of parboil and form two *et* of compound*, carbonic 
oxide ami oarhuuio acid, with carbureted and hi- 
carbureted hydrogen i fWther portion* of the car- 
bon and oxygen, with a very *maU quantity of hy- 
drogen, theu combine, ami produce acetic aphI, 
The remainder of the carbon and hydrogen, with a 
very *maii portion of oxygen, alwo unite*, and pro- 
duce* a peculiar tar, The water, acetic acid, and 
the tar, all di*til over together, iu the form of what 
U called iu common pywIifHtuu* acid, The acid 
which come* over toward* the end of the di*t)liatiou, 
\* the *trnnge*t portion \ no doubt heeauw the wa- 
ter which the timber contained ha* been at thi* time 
all volatllUed, — - JieweMw, 
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run. 

Iffy are **?*•* ttnd other Jbh prtnmd in wanner 
ty hti*$ patktd \tp in &o*ej with *Ye ? 

JleeAuae, Although nt a certAiu not very elevAted 
teinjierAture, dead animal auhattueea uutrily, when 
nearly thoir whole auhntanee ri»ea agAln to toxiu purl 
of the Attnoa|d)ere t *tUl t nt or below the temnerAtur* 
of freealng water, they remain unaltered tbr any 
length of Unto, 

Jffy <ire w*t-JI*h % jhi/wom, fre, trtmj»e«J affre ? 

Because the erhnnlug, by preventing the Irrita- 
bility of the fibre of the flJh from being gradually 
exhausted, aeema to preserve It »o hard mid eriap, 
that U break* under the teeth \ mitl a fVeah Haih not 
erftnped ia generally tough,— &Vr f/» /iary, 

If ftjf ta emiHtk MrttM it* ae fco*W t't» *<m< «*»fer ? 

Beeauae it uarden^enrdlea, and keepa the white* 
no** of the flab* whloh will out ahnoat ah flue ah beef. 

If Ajf «re frewl, Mftaen, tiittf e4w\ ©A* iW re/our ? 

BeoAU»e of a peculiarly coloured oil whloh they 
contain, and whloh Mi«y l»e extracted by alcohol j 
thia accoma* for the want of It in tlah that have let! 
ill, and After apAWuing, Sir Humphry Davy gives 
thia explanation, a* the result of aome experiment*, 
maeta by An excellent Annies on the tot of flab, 

IfAtfaV) wlmm tncrww mm* «fo«wr tkm many 

Because they apawn In winter. And the young iVy 
do not eotne forth till the apringj whereaa the ova 
of aome other tiah, deno*ited in aummer, become 
livin* flaha* on the nlntn dAy, 

tt%y <tre mmy ahvltjith imagined to te aetoneiM ? 

Beeauae moat ahell-tlah Are Indigestible, And IVum 
the Indiapoaitlon caused oooAalonally by eating them, 
haa ariaeu the Idea of their being polaonoua. 
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Bocquso they are Bait water fish, and come and re- 
tire with the water, which is partially salt. 

Why is it erroneous to consider the sprtU the young 
of the herring and pilchard ? 

•Because, on comparing n sprat with a young her- 
ring of the same length, the sprat will be found t<* be 
considerably deeper, and the scales much larger ; in 
this latter circumstance the sprat resembles the pil- 
chard ; but the pilchard, on the other hand, is not so 
deep a fish as tho herring. The sprat and herring 
differ also in the number of rays in throe of the fins 
out of four which they possess, and also in the tail ; 
the vertebrre in the sprat, too, are forty-eight in num- 
ber; in tho herring they are fifty-six. — Zoological 
Journal. 

Why do putrefying fish emit a strong light in a dark 
room ? 

Because of the numerous animalcule, whoso 
growth the putrefaction has promoted. 

Why do putrefying bodies emit a fetid smell ? 

Because their solid and fluid parts are changed 
into gaseous matter and vapours, while their earthy 
particles remain. 

FRUIT. 

Why art some fruits improved in sweetness by drying 
or half withering on the trees ? 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why should grapes hang on the vine until they art 
perfectly ripe ? 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper after 
they are gathered. 

Why shoxdd grapes he eaten soon after they art ga- 
thered? 

Because, unlike other fruits, grapes do not im- 
prove in flavour after gathering. 

Why should the crowns be removed from ripe pine- 
apples? 
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Because, when suffered to remain, they live upon 
the fruit til) they have sucked out all the goodness. 

Why does an apple, when cut, first appear while 9 and 
after a time brownish ? 

Because a fermentation arises from the rost of the 
fruit absorbing the oxygon of tho atmosphere ; tho 
apple having previously been, by its tough skin, pro* 
tected from the coutact of the air. — Dotiovan. 

Why art certain apples called 4 russetings ?' 

Because of their russet or reddish brown colour. 

H ay should raspberries be eaten from tltt bush ? 

Because their flavour is tho most Hooting of all 
fruit. Even a few hours will diminish it, and on tho 
bush the flavour does not continue abo\o two or 
three days after the fruit is ripe. If kopt for two or 
three days when gathered, the flavour is almost 
entirely gone. 

H'hy has ths barberry been banished from the hedge- 
rows of England, where it formerly grew in great 
abundance? 

Because it was generally believed to be injurious 
to the growth of corn. This belief has been treated 
as a vulgar prejudice ; but the fructification of the 
barberry is incomplete, unless tho stamens be irri- 
tated by insects, when the lilameuts suddenly con- 
tract towards the germ. The flowers are therefore, 
by a beautiful arrangement of nature, peculiarly 
attractive to insects; and thus tho barberry may 
become injurious to neighbouring plants. 

Why are chestnuts best preserved through winter in 
sand? 

Because, if there be any maggots in the chestnuts, 
they will come out, and work up through the sand 
to get air. 

Why is fern preferable to straw for the bed betmen 
the layer* of fruit? 

Because it does not impart that musty flavour 
which is so often produced by the straw. 
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my ar$ tk§ dtthimnfll fluid, <i* ptum$ t pw&.ife, 
mn vrwU and intUgtutihh than Mom 0/ *umm*r P 

Heonuno, In pnrt, of tlio ntnto of tlm constitution. 
Thun. nttho couimoncomont of nummcr, tho nvntom In 
mora norvod nml lirmwd by tlm utmonphcro of wlntor 
And miring, nod by tho drlor fond which ngoonnlty 
ohllgon un to tuk* ftt thono nmtnonn » no thnt tho i«ool titf 
frultnof nummor nr* wholonomo iVom tho r opening 
tho bowoln, A-«. Hut H In not woiulnrlUI tlint a con- 
tlmwnoo of wittery nnd Innutrltloun Ami HUo lYult, 
nhould, tnwiirdn tho nutumn, produco clnlillUy In con- 
ntltutlonn pnrtly tirtiillNpowtn! to It, by tho ootttliiunl 
ami relaxing hoAt of tho ■umtnor montbn. 

VRGRTAttMCI. 

M,y $hould juity vifftoMu fa ktpt in K*ap§ in 

"uoVftunTthoy ami thtm pronorvod molitj hut If 
iproitd out, tho olr noon tmunnn thorn to nhrlvol. 
#/ty fir* M-n fiimf/i, ttoi racfM, «»<< "»« mMh^i «>*• 

Hmwuneof tholr high AiitWorbut c poworn.w iloli 
dopond upon ft eorulu Acrid volntllo oily nrlnolplo. 
Thin In pnrtlrulnrly itliinulntit In tho noodn o! munUrjl, 
nml thy root* of horno-rndlnh | And In Ion* d"gr«o In 
■curvy gronn nml tho rnotn of tho r»dtoh. l'Uttti of 
thin ordor nr» nlno bo1loved to ponnonn dlurotlo And 
dhtphorotlo proportion i nnd thoy arc ulwAynoAtAblo 
wh«n tholr toxtnro In nucculnnt nml wntory. nn in 
tho rootn of tho radMi And turnip, nod In tho loAvon 
of tho cnbbngo trllia.--- -fauf/an. 

0% rff# /WrAtn vwptahlM, <» p*n§, Fnnch bmu* t 
Ife. Mmtimc* tl{fllfluU fa Ml anft ? 

ilocnunu of tho iiront mmiillty of gypnum mlillMHi 
during tholr growth, nnd not on ni'Koutit ol tho cool 
noil of tho i«nnon, or rnlii*, an ha* toon goiiorAlly 
nupponod I to oorroct thin, throw a ntmttl ouniitlty ol 
•uloarbooatn of noda In tho iftucepnn with tl* vug- 
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•tables, the carbonic acid of which will seize upon 
the lime in the gypsum, and thus free the vegetables 
, from its influence. 

Why should potatoes and similar foots be stored toith 
the earth adhering to them ? 

Because they lire thus kept dump, whereas by re- 
moving tho earth, the little fibres by which it i* re- 
tained are wounded, and the evaporating surface is 
increased. 

Why are potatoes ihe most nourishing of all *ege> 

'Because of the quantity of starch they contain. 
Salop, tapioca, and sago, chiofly consist of starch, 
and are proportionally nutritious. 

Why are frost-bitten potatoes stveet ? 

Because of the spontaneous conversion of the 
starch they contain into sugar. 

Why are potatoes unfit for cooking when they begin 
to spring? 

Because their fecula or starch then becomes sweet. 

Why are meaty potatoes more nutritious than those 
which are waxy ? 

Because of the greater quantity of starch which they 
contain. Thus, a microscope shows a potat6e to be 
almost entirely composed of cells, which are some- 
times filled, and sometimes contain clusters of beau- 
tiful little oval grains. Now, these little grains re- 
main unchanged in cold water, but when it is heated 
to about the degree that melts wax, they dissolve in 
it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a 
larger space than it did in the form of grains. When 
a potatoe is boiled, then each of the cells becomes 
full of jelly, and )f there be not a great ouantity of 
starch in the cells, it will not burst. Hut if the 
number of grains or their size be very great, the 
potatoe is broken on all sides by the expansion of 
the little masses of jelly, and mealiness is produced. 

PAAT I. 5 
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Why do many persons become sleepy after eating 
lettuce ? 

Because it contains a milky juice, which, like , 
opium, is a uarcotjc . 

Why should water-cresses be carefully picked t* 
washing? 

Because a dangerous plant grows mixed with them 
in springs and streams, which, when not in flower, 
much resembles the cresses. Water-cresses, are, 
however, of a deeper green, and sometimes spotted 
with brown, the extremities of the leaves are more 
brown, and especially the last leaves, which are im- 
dulated at their edges. The dangerous plant (water 
parsnip) is of an uniform green, the ends of its leaves 
are longer and narrower, conical at the extremities, 
and toothed at the edges. If examined in July, when 
the flowers are expanded, the two plants may be 
thoroughly distinguished. 

Why do wholesome mushrooms differ from other 
fungi? 

Because, when u fungus is pleasant in flavour, it is 
wholesome ; if, on the contrary, it have an offensive 
smell, a. bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or is even 
of unpleasant flavour, it is unfit for food. Colour, 
figure, and texture cannot be relied on ; yet the pure 
yellow, gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many thai 
are eatable ; while the pale or sulphur yellow, bright 
or blood red, and the greenish, are generally poison- 
ous. The safe kinds have mostly a compact, brittle 
texture; the flesh is white; they grow more readily 
in open places than in damp or wood-shaded spots. 
In general, those may be suspected which grow in 
caverns, on animal mutter nutrifving,as well as those 
whose flesh is watery* — brands. 

Why do seeds grow in sana\ or on moistened Jlannel ? 

Because of the air, warmth, and water which they 
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receive, the use of soil being quite secondary to the 
growth of seeds generally ; although the soil at 
length becomes the proper means, by which alone 
the plant can arrive at perfection. 

PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Why will not plants flourish in dost rooms ? 

Because they require fresh and constant supplies 
of oxygen, of which there is but comparatively lit- 
tle in the atmosphere of the room. 

Why should not flowers in water % and living plants 
in pots, he kept in bedrooms ? 

Because the flowers and plants greatly injure the 
purity of the air during the night, by giving out 
large quantities of carbonic acid, similar to that 
which is separated from the lungs by breathing, 
which is highly noxious. There are instances of 
persons who have incautiously gone to sleep in a 
close room in which there has been a large grow- 
ing plant, having been found dead in the morning, 
as effectually suffocated as if there had been a 
charcoal stove in the room. 

Why is not a parlour window an eligible place for 
hvlbous roots in glasses ? 

Because it is often too warm, brings on the plants 
too early, and causes them to be weakly. They 
should, however, be kept moderately warm, and 
near the light. 

spices, &c. 

Why does black differ from white pepper 9 although 
produced from the same plant ? f 

Because the black is well garbled and clean, hav- 
ing stalks, bad grains, and other impurities taken 
out, and, when dry, assumes a dark appearance : 
divested of its external coat, by steeping the grains 
in water, and afterwards drying them in the sun, 
rubbing between the hands, and winnowing, — it is 
termed white pepper* 
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ffhy \» ptpptr #o important an artieli of Ea$i Jto- 
din tradt f 

Hocnuno In nomo yonre nbovo »lx million pounds' 
wotoht of blnok poppor linvo boon noli! at the Kait 
India Cnmpnny'ii union, of which noven or eight 
liiitnlrnil tltoiiKiuul hnvo horn rotaiuod for home 
comminution. — • Jl/i*f AYtif. 

WT^y c/» r/ot*r# apptar like buds ? , 

Hocnuno they ore tho flower* of a tree before 
their expansion, Tho IVtilt In a very dillbrout thing, 
and qulto unknown in commorco. 

#% t'« pimento cnlltd alhpirt ? 

llocnuiio tho berrlo* Kino 1 1 nnd tnNte llko cloven, 
juniper berrlen, clnnoinon, nnd popper, or rather a 
mixture of thorn nil. Tho leave* nnd bark of tho 
ollnplro troo are Aill of nromntlo Inllnmmnhlo parti- 
olop, on account of which tho grower* are extreme* 
Iv cnutlnua not to mi f for uny fire to ho tnnde near 
tho wnlka, fl>r if it ouoo eutuh tho tree*, they con- 
sumo with great rapidity. 

Why \* arrow root no railed? 

Dcnunno tho Indian* tun it* juice as a remedy fbr 
wound* Inflicted by poi*onou* arrow*. It li nl*o 
oonnidorod nn excellent roniody for tho ftting* of 
venomou* Imhooiii, 

Why art Iknrt d\ffrrtnt qualitir* of arrow-root P 

])ocau*o of tho number of wishing* It linn had fbr 
blenching it. When woll wiudicd with good water, 
it In nearly on wjiito nn the potatno ntnroli \ hut. by 
much wnnhiug It* glutinou* quality Im dimlnl*hf<i, 
and it in ennnequontly rendered Ion* nutrition*. Tho 
peeond quality, which in equally pure, althouglt not 
no white, n fiord* tho *tronge*t jolly, nnd, therefore, 
ni n food fbr children, nhould ho prefbrrod. 

Why don potatorjlour dxffkrjrom arrow-root f 

Because it Is whiter, poller to the touch, nndmoro 
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•billing to the sight, than arrow root; and though, 
with boiling water, it formi a good jelly, in twelve 
hours it becomes nearly as thin as milk, and is apt 
to turn sour. 

Why an Ka*t Indian better than Wttt Indian UntM- 
rindtjbr medicinal /mioses ? 

Because the East Indian tamarinds are preserv- 
ed without sugar, and contain more acid than any 
other vegetable substance, in a natural state. 

Why thould Wee bt ktjtt in larfc* pitts or Quantities * 

Because the heat will not then allow insects to 
Hvo in the inside of the heap ; consequently, the 
great wastage takes place at the outside surface. 
Keeping rice, therefore, for any length of time, 
either iti small piled or in bags, is rubious, 

Why should old ptaH and Scotch barky bt wathtd 
frt/brtuserf? 

Because by long keeping it becomes mealy on the 
surface, and the meal is generally musty and sour. 

Why it barlvyjrttdjlvm it* bran for domestic pur- 
posts? 

Because the bran contnins a renin of a pnrgativo, 
and even acrimonious nature. Thus, Hcotrii, French, 
or pearl barley, is merely common harlcy,kilu»drlad, 
and deprived of its bucks or bran by a mill ; the 

{ (rains are thou rounded, and cut down smaller, and 
astly, whitened in their own meal. 
Why i$ fatton-jutce filtered by kitpin* ? 
Because the mucilaginous matter which it contains 
is very soon altered by npontanoous decomposition. 
Why an coper* wholesome ? 
Because they are utimulating, antiscorbutic, and 
aperient. The bark of the root of the common ca- 
per passes for a diuretic medicine. 

CONFECTIONARY. 

' Why ore Jhixts preserved by timply puttittg thtm in 
b rtn ti etcufa air"tytht ? 
FAar j. 5* 
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Becfltiwe the oaygen of the atmonphere, which 
cnuawi nil vegetable Juice* to ferment, ie then oa- 
eluded, except pucfi oayflnn nn i* nnclound within the 
bottln j thin, from ii* content with « fermentable 
euhfttencn, iMchntitftidintoMt mjiml hulk of cnrbotiio 
acid tfflu, it lid nil further Action rnunvn, 

Why an fruits preserved by randymq ? 

JJerntuw of thn antiseptic propertte* of nugar, 
which prevent the putrefaction of the juicne* 

#7w/ «re eu%s used for r //Jrj/)/f *# syrup ? 

llecntuie the nlbumnn, or white of the etfg, being 
rnntfulntnd in boiling, enmbinn* nnd ri*n* in eecum 
with thn dreg*, when cold. The juice of the fruit 
of thn oehrn [ Hibiscus escuknlus) according to Dr 
(Jlnrkn, containa liuuid albumen in nurlt rpinntitie*, 
that it iff employe*! in Dominion na n auhatitute for 
the white of ngga, in clarifying the juice of the en- 
gnr cane, 

ff/i// f/o hitter a! month yield as tasteless an oil as 
those almond* which are sweet ? 

Dacaunn nil thn hitter matter wmnina in the al- 
mond nnkn nfW thn exitrennloii of the oil, 

Why is thsre considerable danger in spurious noyeau 
or ratafia f 

Dernutn it iff flavoured with Inured leave*, the ex « 
pre*»nd iulcn of which \n poiiionou*, Amelnnrhol* 
proof of thin occurred not long wince nt IMnn. end le 
related by Mm Htarke, in her Information fnr Travel- 
ers on the Continent, — Two Indioa were living to- 
gether In thnt city, when nun of them complaining 
of cramp In her etomnch, thn other gnvn hnr a wino 
gin** of rntetin. Hhortly after having awallowed it 
•lie died— no evidently in conwoqunnen of pnlnon, 
thnt etrong iiiNpinlon* fnll on her friend) who, to 
prove her innocence, took the *nme quantity of re* 
tnfltt hnruelf which *he had adminlfttored to thn de 
eea*ed, and expired within a few hour*. Prompted 
by tide eircumatanoe, I'rofeaaor ftontl, of Plea, wrote 
• beautiful little work, to enow that ratafia haa of 
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*te yeart be«n rootle with Italian laurel leaves, the 
extract from which ia deadly pietom* The kcruela 
of fruit stonea ar« llkewlae ueed in ratatia, although 
tltey contain prima)* arid, 

nhy do rich cnkt* keep goodjbr a fotyr p*riad ? 

Becanae in making tliem, water U tun mod, which 
%vouldaoou turn aour ; and »ogar, of which they con* 
tain much, will not torment unlaw it bo diwolved in 
orator* 

WhyUgingtr eeer tht (hmI rt/Yeshing <{f all $nm*ur 
drink*? 

Because it retain* ita carbonic arid for a length of 
lime in the glaee t ami ginger haa tltla remarkable 
property of occasioning a high, clone, creamy head 
upon all effervescing liquors. — Donovan* 

maki.no tia. 

Why w tht distinction in the appearance } guoitJus, 
imd wmw a/ U* ? 

Because of the difference in the tlmea of leathering, 
which takea place fYom one to fluir time* in each 
year, according to the age of the plant t those 
leaves which are gathered earliest in the spring* 
make the strongest and moat valuable ten, such aa 
pekoe, aouchong, &e \ the interior, auch aa congou 
«nd bohea, are of the lateat gatherings \ green or 
hyson can be made of any of the gatherings, by 
a different mode of drying* The first gathering of 
the leavea begin* about the middle of April, and 
continues to the end of Way J aud the aeeond latta 
IWnn midsummer to the end of July) the third takes 
place during the months of Auguat and September, 

Why i»Jlm ffi?#n ha coined hymn ? 

Beeauae it waa flrat imported into England by an 
East India merchant named Hyson, 

Why %$ t«a k*pl by ik% CMttstt «ys«r s^/ei* H u 
vmdf 
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BwAWiie U inny low lhf» ham arte principle wMtU 
it tiHtftftww* in hi* ffmHirHl M«te. 

Jlwttiine tltt» tp«--tettt'i w\\py being \\\t\m\\ niul dried. 
will be ftwwl nttrinw Ih |i! i M|)Mriiutt !m it* length, aim 
deeiily natehetl At the edge*, with a eliftrp indm i 
while* ih^ Nh^ leftfi* mtiehed very «*lifffl«tly» darkei 
in ealuuri rauml ftt llit* puhit, aim! urenAreer texture. 

JW# fa « mli*hp*i mml (m--jh*I jnyhwtop to <me q/ 
tnrthpnmrt f 

Jleeftiwethe ?m\m\ pnt retAlne ilie heat ntdy ©tie 
eighth of the time limt a »Hv*»f mi 1 pellthed metal iiut 
wUhennwemiently, there will he a ^tirr^MiHiiHliiiii «lf- 
fcrenee in their tUnee* 1W t»^iiriii»ii«i|r the virtue* 4«r 
the i^iit 

W'fy rfftM * #Me«\ #»» twtol fwhjtet. «Mt»»» MM * 
Wfrnw lfm#i jitWtw mm Ipq thm m p«mtnwm* 
vpmpI f 

\\ww\w the bent retained by the nilvei^nr metal 
veiwel, mm for enhAtitft* ilit) herb, when the water in 
flretpuured in, antnleAve very little MthihleMihetAtwe 
for ft eeennd tntWlnn i wheree*! the redtieed temper 
Atnre tif the water in the earthenware pet, by e*h 
traeting only ft email pnrthtn hi fliwt, leave* enme 
pnhihle tHAlit^r fbr ft eeenitd inf\i*inn» 



My i* il tttlvtinMp to pmr Mltm mt*r toto 1hp 

il*A llltt Ve**el being previously Warm, IHAV 
AbfttMet le*K heat IVIMM till* IllUllire, ftllll tlttl* Admit 



a mnre powerful Ai'tinm I 

Whui* U mmmtwlptl 1+ «rfrf *?tty * mult tytWHtty 
^t Mliikff teuton aljftwi f , 

JleeAuee aiily the w«lftV linin^llftHJly in eonttuu 
wild (lit* l^rti p«n ftf i u|)hu ii i mul il mutln vftry r« 
jiidly, wpw»iftlly in ♦itti'ili^nwMi^ vmh**Ihi ii imn^rti^ 
iWft pteftr lliftl llift eftM will lm MiHtn^r wht»tft (li^ 
IniAi in kvpt up by AtUlitiunii of bniliny wai^i 1 , ilmn 
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where the veeeeH* fllled at once, and tht fluid auf 
fered g radually tti cool, * 

If ty it a *to>«f Mt/taiett 0/ qtrtn ttn cm ^Vrtttai 

Because of the prusste acid it contain*. 
corrKK. 

Why «• coiW #o ttMot* mil mmfe in ICatffaHfi F 

Because, l«t. The berrice are over-roaried, their 
ttroper colour being that of cinnamon; 9d. The cof- 
fee it ground too fine ; 3d. Not enough eorteo la 
used $ 4th. It la usually overboiled, by which meana 
the hitter principle la extracted from the berrle*. 

Why are tw in totat Nttfttar* tMcfrtorf lo tta tfrcttcA 
Jfor our j>rttt*t (tatuM/tiNt t«wfy 0/ cotfr* ? 

Because all the eoflfee grown in the West I ml lea 
haa sprung from two plant* taken thither by a French 
botanist from the botanic garden at Pari*. On the 
voyage the aupply of water became nearly ex haunt 



«tl t but ao anxlou* waa the Frenchman to mc*crv« 
the plant*, that he deprived himself of hi* allow- 
ance In order to water the coftco planta. Formerly 



eotifee could only be got at a great expeuae from 
Mocha in Arabia. 

TOBACCO. 

W to i* Ma ritatiftctien 6?tu*eN dnmff «*4f mild to* 
eitcco r 

Because of the operation of fapptaft or cutting ofT 
the flower to prevent the plant from runnlntt to need. 
Thus, if mild tobacco be wanted, the plant 1* topped 
when It ha* from eighteen to twenty leave* \ if it 
be done when there are fifteen leave*, the tohncco 
will be of moderate strength \ and if there are only 
eleven or twelve, it will be remarkably Mr**** The 
Haytlan word teaufce appear* to he the only one 
that«U the aame In all the dialect* of the old world. 

Why it making teatwee m wrttntot mftatte* ? 

Because the smoke, merely drawn Into the mouth, 
without being Inhaled Into the lung*, act* powerful* 
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ly on tht nervous system, and produces the eflTwcte 
of a narcotic. The chewing of tobacco hat a siuil- 
lar influence. 

Why are the qualities of tobacco cultivated in Eng- 
land likely to he acrimonious ? 

Because tobacco li found mild in flavour in pro- 
portion to the heat of the climate in which ft has 
grown. Ita cultivation here in, however, prohibited 
y an act of Charlea II, other wiae than to the •*• 
tent of half a pole in a physie garden. 

■UTTKR, GHKKIK, POULTRY, &C 

Why it cream churned into butter ? - 

Uecauie of the heat produced by churning, wliioii 
thui change* the cream from a fluid to a aolid. 

Why i$ a glass tube, called a cream gauge, need in 
dairies ? 

Become when filled up to a certain height (tern 
inches) with new milk of a proper temperature, and 
then aet by for twelve hours, the cream will haw 
risen to the top of the tube, if the cow be a proper 
one from which to make butter. 

Why is lime important in the shells of bird*' em ? 

Because the body of the egg contains ncitner 
phosphoric acid nor lime, both of which are requi- 
site for the bones of the bird \ it was necessary, 
therefore, that nature should provide means of fur* 
nishing both these substances, which it does at the 
expense of the shell { this becoming thinner and 
thinner during the whole time of incubation, till the 
living embryo has appropriated a suflleieut quantity 
for the formation of its bones. Fart of the albumen 
combines with the shell for this purpose, and ano- 
ther nortion forms feathers. 

Why are Dorking fowl* distinguished from others ? 

Because they ha ve/fsi claws ( one sort is perfectly 
white, and another ofa partridge colour. These hate) 
loiigbeenpectiliarto Porkingi for Columellas Human 
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writer on agriculture, in the firm century, describes 
fowls of this kind, so that it may reasonably be sup- 
posed the breed was originally brought here by the 
Romans. Blu men bach classes fowls with &y* or 
six toes among monsters with superfluous parts. 

Why do fowls, }f kept confined, lay their eggs without 
sheik? 

Because they cannot then get at any earth which 
contains the material requisite for the shell. Dr 
Paris, (in the Linnetan Transaction*) shows that if 
the legs of hens be broken, they will lay their eggs 
without shells until the fracture is repaired ; nature 
employing all the lime in circulation for the purpose 
of reuniting the bones. 

Why are certain small fotols called ' bantams V 

Because they were first introduced here from Ban- 
tam in the Isle of Java, in the year 1083. 

Why are eggs preserved by rubbing them with butter ? 

Because the butter closes the pores in the shell, by 
whichthe communication of the embryo with the ex- 
ternal air takes place. The embryo it not, however, 
thus killed. Varnish has a similar effect. Reaumur 
covered eggs with spirit varnish, and found them ca- 
pable of producing chickens after two years, when 
the varnish was carefully removed. 

Why is the colouring of cheese unobjectionable, pro- 
vided %t is genuine ? 

Because the seed, or arnotta,hy which the colour- 
ing is produced, is slightly purgative and stomachic. 
Jt is produced by a bush, or small tree, mostly tro- 
pical. 

Why is large grained and packing salt best adapted 
/or curing Jm f frc. 

Because it will remain permanently between the 
different layers, or will be very gradually dissolved 
by the fluids that exude from the provisions ; thus 
furnishing a slow but constant supply of saturated 
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brine* For meat-brine the imalltr grained varieties 

answer equally well. 

Why is a certain coarse salt called • 6ay «aft ?* 
Because it is formed l>y the evaporation of sea- 

water in artificial bays, or shallow paus on the coast* 

cloth i wo. 

Why have white veils a tendency to promote sun-burn 
andfrcckh s ? 

Because tlioy Increase the power of the sun's light* 

Why are white hois and dresses worn in summer ? 

Because dark colours absorb most beat ; white, 
therefore, repels most heat, and is cooler wear. A 
white dress in winter is good, because it radiates or 
receives little hent. Polar animals have generally 
light Airs. White horses are both less heated In the 
sun, and less chilled in winter, than those of darker 
hues. 

Why does a flannel covering keep a man warm in 
winter, and ice from melting in summer ? 

Because it both prevents the pnssage of heat from 
the man, and to the ice. 

Why is it advisable to wrap up the neck,Jbm^ 4fo 
from the cold night air? 

Because the wrapping, especially if woollen, re- 
ceives a portion of caloric or heat from the breath, 
at ench expiration, which portion is communicated 
to the current of air rushing into the lungs at each 
inspiration. 

Why does a person with a cold in the head, or catar- 
rahfrom the eyes and nose, 'experience so much mors 
relief on applying to the face a linen or cambric hand- 
kerchief than one of cotton ? 

Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs 
the heat and diminishes the inflammation, while the 
latter,hy refusing to give passage to the heat, increas- 
es the temperature and the pain. Popular prejudice 
has held that there was a poison in cotton. —ArnotL 
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Why does the sea air change black hats, cfofto, tfc, 

to a rusty brown ? 

Because of the iron contained in the dye. Most, 
if not all, of the usual black colours, have iron for a 
basis, with galls, logwood, or other substances con- 
taining gallic acid. Now the sea-air contains a pro- 
portion of the muriates over which it is wafted ; and 
these coming into contact with anything dyed black, 
part with their muriatic acid, and form the brown or 
red oxide, called rust. The gallic acid, indeed, from 
its superior affinity, has the strongest hold on the 
iron ; but the incessant action of the sea air, loaded 
with muriates, partially overcomes this, in the same 
way* as any acid, even of inferior affinity. to the gal- 
lic, when put upon black stuff, will turn it brpwn. 

Why is loose clothing warmer than such asJUs close ? 

Because the quantity of imperfectly conducting air 
thus confined around the body, resists the escape of 
animal heat. 

ffhy is cotton warmer than any other Jlbrous threads ? 

Because the fibres of cotton, when examined by the 
microscope, will be seen to be finely toothed : this 
explains the cause of their adhering together with 
greater facility than the fibres of other species which 
are destitute of teeth, and which cannot be spun into 
thread without an admixture of cotton. 

Why does oiled silk, or other air-tight covering, laid 
on a bed, preserve greater warmth than an additional 
blanket or more ? 

Because the oiled silk prevents the ventilation of 
the person by the slow passage of air, as through the 
texture of the blanket. 

ffhy does worsted differ from yarn ? 

Because separate threads of wool are more twisted 
for the worsted, of which stockings and stuffs are 
made, than for the yarn, of which blankets, carpets, 
&c, are made. Worsted was named from its being 

part i. 6 
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ftt MfcWfctMrft flift t«# WtiHIli 

wtetwilty MiftwiMiiwd to prMt quftftiitfr*, *t 
WftMimf lit NwfMIt, i«fn«#» ft Itr** lnwtt* t»nl ww hi 
ritiwtfl to ft tlHn/rt! t><#* MiftitMtoMwM» Mug fftitottd 
to Norwich nn«r?l« tfeiftilir, 

IWnif* j( H>i*ht* lit* HfMH>r frf f*ft|i|fiillt>N »* 
II* iMlNI^Mttl t|twrilly !••»«*#«##♦#• Miilni*d *lllt H i it 
01*** ftfi wtt|»l*rt«witl m»m«**Mi *f will. I* mjr mpMIr 
MlMfftlwl Willi MtelitUNs ftml l*#«ft«lnM» li*ftl tt*Ht|»- 

IWfttlM* *tf III* f*ftt|ht*«« Willi wMfrlt U lttl**W» Ilt4» 
fftMfflfAtlMt |« #>«««^|ff«s IttHtMjf It II* iMlMN*. II* |M*W#f 

df |»M»«mMitf Wftrttiilt »«• Hi* •felit tiitttftt ftll Hrtttftt- 

MftMM**, III* MilflMfttv frf ftirtklltjf It W*| U»fMM«tl» tt»* 
tl«Wtft>*4 Willi Wltl*ll II WHlttl*!* lt*ftl, ftml lit* H»ft 

!!*••• MgMtie**. #•#♦#! |«llfttt*y frf lit ImImn»« 

9whff tut Nnnkth .#* mIM i 

II******* llt*y w*r* Km! mail* In UHG, by nft<»Tlt«»: 
roft* MlrtiiK^h fttttl *<»nt* oilier lnltabllftitttnf itfltt*l< 

M<l»4<ttft«f< 
My w tMttlfa tmph'wd In nuking M*#j>i 
tl#»^AU*#> AM fttkftll |« III* rtftly ftHitl* *ft|tfti'l# *»f 
#f1Ml*llM|# tUllftW Hf Hi) IN H»Mtl»»ll* Willi W«l*f. «#••! t«* 

g»¥* timy ll» il*l*f«*»tl qititlHy, Tit* Iftllnw #«%#••!«» 

fftt** ill* ftlkltll, fttttl |ff-«>¥l«M|«"i««l IftjttritfM lit* ttfttttt* 

*f tlt«*M* wltn «•* II. 'tit* fttt*i*itt (Juttl* ftttd <J«t 

Minim W*H»|iN»t>ttt«ly lit* tot*ttt«*f* ttfftfcftftt, lit W* ftf* 

Mil l«y t'llnjr lliftl tlt*y tittd* wmii Willi lit* *•!♦«* ♦»!" 

¥*tf*titM** fttttl IftlltiW, A t«ftft-ft<iil*t'* »kl*|«i Will* 
**ft|« lit II, Wft* fll**(iV*f*<t III lit* Hi/ ttf l*«MI|*M. 

6y*rwtt*tm*tl liy VMttvhi*, A.M. Wi 

Ithfl to HlMi'uwt in Hmktofi t 

|t**mt«* II lHfi**tt« *mt **rn*» frfflltftl imriltMhif 
ttiMfttt** in llt**totlt whi*li <it>*ft*i*it* ii« hfKwn w» 
kutri Mfiri wlti*li lif lli*Mi* t«yt it n HMtil *f hmjr Hi. 
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Why an muslin* and cotton* thrown into pump 
vntUr ajl$r bring uxuhtd in *oJl ? 

Because of the astringent properties of the bard 
water, which give* the fibres a peculiar flrmnoss, 
whilst the toft water would leave them lax* 

Why u potash so eallid ? 

Because it was formerly procured by burning ve- 
getables in large iron pot: Potasti is now prepared 
in large quantities in wine-oountrios, by the incine- 
ration of wine lees and must. 

Why u soda so eolltd ? 

Because It is procured by burning the plant tafoo* 
la toda, whioh grows on the 8paul»li ooast. 

Why do the proptrtit* of soda and potash dyffkr in 
soap-making? 

Ileeause 9 with soda, oil forms a hard soap j with 
potash a soft one. 

Why do ptarl-ash and vaUr rtiwxu rrtau spot* ? 

Because the pearl-ash uuites chemically with the 
grease, forming a species of soap, which easily 
washes out. 

Why is pipe-day ustdjbr Muring doth ? 

Because pure clay, or alumina, has great affinity 
foe greasy aubstanoes. 

Why aoosjullsrs* tarth rtmov grtast spots ? 

Beoause of the alumina which it contains. 

Why is alum used in dyeing ? 

Because it oleanses and opens the pores on the 
surface of the substanoe to be dyed, rendering It fit 
for receiving the colouring particles, (by which the 
alum is geuerally decomposed) aud at the same time 
making the oolour fixed* 

Why do comes stained to imitate tortouuhtll, soon 
eecemc dull P 

Because of the lead used In the dye resuming its 
usual metalllo appearance. 
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hy, in cementing* ihould bodiet he heattd ^fort, 
miiety prtmdfaurihrr, (\fitr the rtment it applied r 
Mnuin vary little* of tin* cvitwni rnny ho l«ft tio- 



aw/ <?I<i 

1toriun»V v«ry littlo of |li« rwmuiit rnny I 
twmm tlio ttjoct**, hm tfio thirmor lh« cwnont J* 
njirniul, flitf firmer it will bold. 

Af//;/ *Aoi<//J ////i/r </ articles he kept dry ? 

hm'nuna tho corning of fvilvor on tnmn In mo thin 
itl not to prnvmit their *|>o<?dlly Wonting rnnkoreil 
or ritMtt9i1 by ilmnp, 

#7*;/ fa (juic/dUvcr a danjferout Ingredient of plait' 
powder ? 

JJorntiMO, Although it give* n flttondy polkh, tho *11- 
vor cloAtiod willi powocr in which it in contninod, 
soon tfiriil*hft*, nnd hocomoft no hrittlo n* to bronk 
whon lot full. (Jnlfloii ftrlicuomro nlno much injur- 
ed from contiict with quSrlcMilvnr itiuf inmruriiil pre- 
pnrntionM. Mold ring* him> hron known to burnt 
on tho flngnr* lining mercury or bundling mdrkrtl- 
ver. A genuine novcrnign, dipped in cpiirknilvar, 
fntrtly ftllvered over, nihi nfierwerd* rubbed with 
iimm-fortift, Jimm boon unappcd asunder like n picco 
or rotten slick. 

TffK ftlltiftMfftO-flOOM. 

JP% fa rharrnnl the hmt dm\rlfl?e ? 

Iloiiituiw of it* fititlnepfic pioficrflo* nnd it* do- 
Ntroylrio; tlio Hrtmll of vm-ioiim HiibMnnre* ; thug ren- 
dering it ft reedy Nwcntnrinr of the brnfith. 

Jf '% //»** tartar tm the. teeth drnlrmf Mum ? 

iSncniiMo it conn'uit* of finiirifilriilff', which produce 
decoy end tonth-neho. CJrnb verjuice, diluted with 
weter, will dnMtruy thorn. 

Whjj may tgntuiM earmine be wifely und ? 

Hue n\\m\ it )m mmle from oochnVul, 

ffAy fa tpurioun carmine uiuttlhj heavier than 
genuine ? 

Hecnuit it if adulterated with vtrmillion or red 
lend. 
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Why are depUisdorUs useless to destroy superfluous 
hair*? 

Became they only destroy the trunk* of the hair ; 
the roots being left, the hair* will, of ctourse, grow. 

Why does a hair drawn between the Jinfer and thumb 
Jrom the end to (he roof, give greater resistance, and a 
different sensation, to that caused fry drawing the hair 
sontrarywise ? 

Became the hair is indented with teeth, resem- 
bling a coarse round rasp, hut extremely irregular 
and rugged \ and* these incline all in one direction, 
like those of a common file, from the origin of the 
hair towards its extremity. 

Why do onions rubbed on the scalp stimulate the 
growth of hair? 

Because of the ammonia contained in the onion. 
Hartshorn diluted is used by some persons for drees* 
ing the hair. 

Why are camphor, pepper % music, */c, usettss to rid a 
wardrobe of clothes-moths? 

Because neither of these articles will affect the 
eggs of clothes-moths, and even the insects some- 
times wrap themselves un too closely to be affected 
by any thine but heat This, when it can be conve- 
niently applied, will be certain either to dislodge or 
to kill them. The keeper of the Museum atmras- 
burg, to convince himself of the melessness of cam- 
phor, hatched moths in the strong smell of camphor. 

Why are cedar and rose-wood unattached by instd* ? 

because of the aromatio oils they contain ; all vo- 
latile or odorous substances being particularly de- 
structive to the minute insects and animalcule* found 
in wood, 

PART I. G» 
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CCUHAftT IVPLBVBlfT*, &C. 

H hy is * Prince'* metal* so en/M ? 

Because 4 was inveuted hy Prince Rupert, an In- 
£emoii8 philosopher of the time of Charles If. It 
la matle by alloying copper or brass with nine, and 
il approaches nearest to the colour of gold. 'I lie 
finest sort is called pinchbeck, and is sometime* 
used in making watch-cases, &c. The toys known 
aa * Rupert's Drops' are alsu of his invention. 

Why are some tta~trays % snuff-boy s % Ajt, called 'pa- 
pier-mache ?* 

Because they are made of cuttings of white or 
brown paper, bulled in water, antl beuten in a mor- 
tar till tney are reduced to a kind of paste, and then 
boiled with a solution of gum arabic, or of size, to 
give consistency to the paste, which ia afterwards 
formed into different shapes, by pressing it into oiled 
moulds. When dry, it is coated with a mixture of 
sige and lamp-black, and afterwards varnished. In 
Paris, a very economical mode of procuring the 



walls being diligently stripped of the posting-bills, 
which thus o fluid both paper and paste for the 
moulding of snuff- boxes, &e. 

Why dues a silver spoon change colour when immers- 
ed in an egg ? , 

Because the egg contains sulphur, or sulphureted 
hydrogen, that is to say, one part of hydrogen com- 
bined with sixteen parts of sulphur. 

Why do house-hells often fail to ring tehtn pulled in 
summer ? 

Because the wires then become expanded or slack, 
whereas they are of proper length iu winter. 

Hhy is Maik-lead used for the fronts of grates, 8tc f 

Because it preserve* them from rust, bemdea im- 
proving their appearauce \ and its polish ia not af- 
fected by beat. 
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Why may coppt r naucepant I* *i/M,y u$td in took* 
inv % y kept than ? • 

liocnuiie fat and oily mibMfanco*, and vegetable 
acid*, do not attack copper while hot. If aoup, gra- 
vy, &c, grow mid hi copper venue Ih, danger will on- 
auo. If put ttwny damn, they become minted with 

ttoiaonnutf mattor,*nud if not often lined their mirfaco 
»eeome* runted by exposure to tho atmoHphero. At 
PnriH.in Augunt, 18*21), n gentleman wnit poUoned by 
partaking of aoup which hud boon warmed In a 
aaucopnu thu* infected. 

Why is pewter of iuperior iwettneti for dotnettic 
purposes ? 

KccntMO of tho irront proportion of tin which It 
contain*. Thua, tho mixture for newter in I12lba 
tin, 151b* load, nnd tilha braa* ; and moiuo manufac- 
ture r* make it of biainuth nnd uutirnony. Dimnuth 
i* generally mixed with tin, to givo that metal more 
brilliancy nnd hardne**. ' 

H hy %$ common yrtlow earthenware raited • drift?* 

Because it wa* originally manufactured at the 
town of Delft, in Holland. 

LAMPI AND CANDLSI. 

Wky doe* the flame of a candU bum in a conical 
itihper 

HocnuiiQ tho flame In a tube or conn of Are, the 
hollow part of which la filled with the vapour which 
ia not Inflamed, and tho vapour being gradually con- 
tinued at it viaea, tho quantity in leaaenad In ite di- 
mension*. Tho vapour ia rendered of lena apociflo 
gravity than tho air, nnd ao ia tho flame, or Ignited 
vnnour ; consequently It rl*o* upwarda, 

Why do Jlrgand'* or • patt nt % tamps give an imjHvv- 
edlifrht? , . 

Because any eontrivaneo by which air may be 
more freely admitted to a body in a etate of com- 
buetion, makes it go on more actively, and thus 
lamps reotlvt the air into a hollow within the flame, 
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by which means oxygen enters into it externally And 

internally, Lord Cochrane lamps, by exposing m 
larger eurfltoe to admit oxygen, were en improve- 
ment upon the common lampa in the streets, 

Why »# fta iw/y/u 0/ oi7 in mi drgand Imp ?}**•* 
ftfow Ifo^awtf, una tritA to wowf a tfowtwi r<ft f 

Beoause the mouth being immersed in oil, of which 
the surftca is nearly on a level with the flame, no 
oil can escape from above but aa the flame consume* 
the free oil, which ia its supply, and which ia thus 
maintained at a constant elevatiou, — %^rnall. 

Why <fa *ew lamp* him irifaetri a trie* ? 

Because the oil is raised through a small tin tube, 
which becoming hot. the oil is decomposed, and fas 
generated, When this is consumed, a new portion 
comes up to supply ita place, and this continues aa 
long aa any oil remains in the cup. 

Why don lh$ wick a/ a lamp mok$ hut HUU tdtat 
lurrounded ay a glatir 

Because the principles of the oil, that supply the 
flame, are concentrated within the tube of glass, and 
are thus more effectually ouuaumed than in the open 
air* Hence, also, the light is improved, 

Why (foe* a lamp tmvke whm ih* wick i» tut uwvtnlyit 

Beoauae the gas or vapour of the oil eaoapea more 
at the longer part of the wick, and not reaching ttie 
centre of the flame, cannot be antirely consumed. 



"& 



Why do tat tamelimt* m the *tr*e$ oil-lamp** *fl*r « 
gry *ight % huming to a lah hour wa*f morning } 



because one efleot of a fag ia to diminish the com* 
bustion of oil in lamps and other lights \ which shows 
that misty and damp air doea not forniah oxygen ao 
readily aa that which is clear. 

Why or« whiU m» lapm tajfar than grttnfor e*aN- 
nmryunt 

Because green tapers are coloured with verdigris, 
' And when burnt, the copper of the verdigris is reduced 
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fur a time in tbo wick, If such a taper be lighted, 
and the flame then blown out, leaving the wirk 
flowing, combustion of the wnx will still proceed, 
slowly indeed, but for bourn and days together, until 
tbe wbolo of tbo wax in burnt, or until thecombus* 
turn baa reached some part where it is extinguished 
by the contact of neighbouring bodies. This does 
not happen with white tapers, and hence they are 
safer. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Way does aperson viewing himself in a lookinft-glass, 
appear on the glass but one half Ms real magnitude, let 
his distance from the glass be in any manner varied ? 

Because his imago appears bohind the glass, ex* 
aetly at the same distance as tbe object is before it, 
the mirror being half way between him and his ap- 
parent imago, and cutting in half tbe cone of rays 
proceeding from bis image to tbe eye, — slrnatU 

H'hy have cats and other domestic animals their pas- 
sions strongly excited, when viewing themselves tn a 
looking-glass for the first tim ? 

Because common experience leads them to expect 
tbo object to be in the direction in which tbo rays 
como to their eyes, instead of in tbo real place of 
tbo object. 

H'hy does a gold fish in a ; glass globe o/lcn appear 
as two fishes T 

Because the fish is seen as well by light bent 
through tbo upper surface of the watei, ns by 
straight rays passing through the side of tbe glass. 

Why is the shadow <j/ a hand held between a candle 
and the wall } gigantic ? 

Because tbe light-giving surfaco is then smaller 
than the opaque body, and the shadow is conse- 
quently larger than the body, 

Why artbay* or large windows, preferable to a rots 
of smaller windows in rooms ? 

Because the bays admit tbo light in masies, whioh 
thus sets off all forms to advantage. 
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Miff* 

Whu m gfflt and $ulph§h $/ iron (eoppm$) u*td 
{« iMJHflff ft* P 

Heimuee the tannin and aeid nf tbe g allapreeipltate 
a line blaek Aieula frnm the eulphate «f iren* 

#% aw hffwmtl and gum mid in making ink f 

Heeauee it* eulnuring itmitui* in dinpeeeu tu unit* 
with the uxide nf iwn, end render* it not only «f a 
very dark euluur, but Je** eapalde nf <<hauge frmn 
the aetiun «f Aeide, «r nf the air* Uum«arablii, «r 
arty ether pure awn, in nf eerviee, by retarding lb** 
yreeipitattnn rrr iIia Au<ula f by preventing the ink 
mnn epreadlng nr winking intu the jiaper, end by 
Affording it a Kind nf eumnaet varnteli or defence 
from the air, wben <\ry, itibnnmurl, 

Why it vinegar aMprfimable in ink t 

lleeauee the aeid net* en etrongly upon tbe pen 
that it \^y frequently require* mendingi 

Why ihmltt ink h fopt In rtmil vmm t 

Beenueei if uncovered, it abaorba oxygen, end the 
eelour i* Injured \ and # it* watery part evaporAta* 
And leave* it unlit Air new. 

One nf tbe bent etihetaneee Air diluting ink, If it 
be, in tbe fir*t ln*tanee, tun thick for u*e, or after- 
ward* liwnme en by evaporation, i* a *trong deeot* 
lion nf untitle, wbieh appear* in n« reaped to pro 
mete the decomposition of the ink. while it improve 
lie en)nur f and iive* it an additional luwtre, - -- ih 
BtrtlMk) in th* Trantaetfon* t\f tit* NortHy of M$, 

Why tie blnek wlhmmn inknimd§ ttPiiroy Ih* 
nhur qf ink \ 

Heeauae nf tbe APtinn nf the argillaeenu* (eleyey) 
matter nf the ink-aland upon tbe gallio acid or tb« 
Ink. 

Why 4m in*, though pah when fini written with, 
qfbrmrtli bmm blmk t 

Beeauae tbe gall* will net immediately give a blurt 
eelour to the eopperae. but require eftpoauretoAttiw 
epherie Air,w that the Iron m*y Aequire mere oxygen. 
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ffky do fountain ink-gku$e$ prteerve the ink uhU? 

Because there is so small a surface exposed to the 
air;. and the glass may be of a large size, so as not 
to require frequent replenishing. This inkstand is 
precisely on the principle of the common fountain 
water-glass for bird-cages.. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Why does a pocktt watch differ from a clock ? 

Because it has a vibrating wheel instead of a vi- 
brating pendulum; and as, in a clock, gravity is al- 
ways pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of 
its arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does 
not fix it there, because the momentum acquired 
during its fall from one side, carries it up to an equal 
height on the other— so, in a watch, a soring, gener- 
ally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance- wheel, 
is always pulling this towards a middle position of 
rest, hut does not fix it there, because the momentum 
acquired during its approach to the middle position, 
from either side, carries it just as far past on the 
other side, and the spring has to begin its work again. 
The balance wheel at each vibration allows one tooth 
of the adjoining wheel to pass, as the pendulum does 
in a clock, and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows, as already explained for 
the clock. A main- spring is used to keep up the 
motion of the watch, instead of the weight used in 
a clock ; and, as a spring acts equally well, whatever 
be its position, a watch keeps time although carried 
in the; pocket, or in a moving ship. — Arnott. < 

Why do clock* vary in going in summer and winter ? 

Because the metallic pendulum varies in length 
with every change of temperature. Every four de- 
grees of the thermometer will cause a variation of a 
second per day ; and the difference between the going 
of a clock in summer and winter will be*about six 
seconds per day, or one minute in ten days. — Jfoy« 
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Whp do tee wind up watches ? 

Because ono turn of'tho uxlo on which tho watch 
key is fixed, is rendered equivalent, by the troin of 
wheels, to about four hundred turns or boats of tho 
balance-wheel; mid thus tho exertion, during a few 
seconds, of tho hand which wind* up, gives motion for 
twenty-four or thirty liotirn. — •^rtio/f. 

Before a watch in ready fortho pocket, the compo- 
nent nartamunt have pnflsedthrouuli the hands of not 
less than ono hundred nml fifty different workmen* 

ff hy do some time-pieces go J or a year? 

Because the mniifiar of wheels is proportionally in- 
creased; if the material would Inst, they might easily 
be made to go for a hundred or a thousand years. — 
Jlrnotl, 

LOCKS. 

Why art locks known to be of high antiquity ? 
Because sculptures of locks similar to those now 
used In Kgypt, have been discovered on the groat tern- 

Irie of Karnac, whence Donon Inters lork* wore known 
n Kgvnt about fbur thousand years since. A lock 
resembling the Egyptian is used in Cornwall, and tho 
samo has been seen In the Faro Islands; to both which 
places It was probably taken by the Phoenicians. 
Why an flramah's locks more secure than others ? 
Because of their combinations, or multiplication of 
numbers into each other, which is known to increase 
in the most rapid proportion. Thus, a lock of five 
slides admits of .1,000 variations, while one of eight 
will have no loss than 1,035,300 changes ; or,ln other 
words, that n umber of attempts at making a key, or at 
picking It, may bo made, before It can be opened. This 
difficulty, groat as It Is, has boon increased a hundred 
fold by an Improvement of the inventor's son. 
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Part IIL— Ont«tru and Anti^uitim. 
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ORIGINS AND ANTIQUITIES. 



THE CALENDAR. 



Why is a table of the year called a calendar? 

Because the Romans called the first days of each 
month Calends, from a word which signified coiled; 
on account of the ponttflk on those days calling the 
people together, to apprize them of the festivals in the 
month then beginning. 

Why is a calendar of theyear called an almanack! 

Because of its derivation from the Arabic, JH man* 
oca, to count Verstegan makes the word of German 
origin. Jttmonat; and Says that our Saxon ancestors 
were in the practice of carving the annual courses of 
the moon upon a small piece of wood, which they 
called ^monm^rJii, (al-moon-heed). 

Why are the days of the week called by their present 
names! 

Because our Saxon ancestors dedicated them re- 
spectively to their gods : thus, Sunday from Sunnan- 
Dteg, or sunVhday, because it was dedicated to the 
worship of the sun ; Monday frqm Monan-Deeg, to the 
moon ; Tuesday from Tuisco, the most ancient god of 
die Germans ; Wednesday, a contraction of Wodin's or 
Odin's day; Thursday from Thor's-D«Bg.orthe Tluu> 
dererVi day, to tlie worship of Thor, the bravest of the 
sons of Oclin ; Friday, from Frigs, tlie wife of Odin ; 
and Saturday, from Seater-Ds^g, from the idol Seater, 
b9 
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ktrowtfettttfe mm mttt n*ro*t»iu 



HHy m* 9m w*4m *ttf*f */fcrt*toM f 

!l**miw* nf It* *niitin*tl*,tt iVnnt tli* fcn*nn fotrjW*- 

•WH Wfc*to< ft\Mn tit* *tt9totn nf th* tM*l*M ttOHth***! 

nnttotfe to *nnnt l>y nl£ht*t tlnw vra wty* Ihta tiny 
KWi) nr Hrttlfrittt ft* n tt*ek», 

WW tftM Iw? H*¥ <H" tnty fVf/wf ft &MfeMMt Jf&K WWWw & 

WW* 

lW*w» th* primitive Cht-MMtft were wnnt to wntoK* 
(«%ttort»> I Attn) fart wnl |nny in ttortr *lnkttta& 

If % fW tfcf> MHMtta ft f 7mnt *vfat<far f 

to**nn** they hml ft* *n*h tiny In th* yenn, ft flnvmr 
ttetliYntat hi n V*rtteulw mint* nnnevntttttttf It* tower- 
ing nhwnt th* MlniV ftalvnl. 

™ W^ IttT fYWW It* ^flrW wfM *H WfHVn ffwUlVlWl ? 

K**AiM**they nt-ijrtnAtal In mi attempt nf ttappry 
the lkent to tender twpitlnr the tentlvnl nf th* pfttroti 
MttntftufVlnnehetit tor whleh numm* he enennmped 
the |v*t\|\l*> ntt tit* tiny nf th* fenttvnl* to wwl hnntta 
nf hr*h*he* ttlnmt th* *lmr*h< mnl to few* ftinl I* wwr- 
ry m them with Innoeen*** Thte etwtnm was Witrtv 
tinted Into Rtutkntd <fotn th* *nn«nent, *nd mm* 
tuivn been eqitnlly (Wmillnr to the Utiton* mnl tacntM^ 
betttjr ohn*tt*d nmnnfr the. ehnrehe* nf A*ln ami Rn- 
rwpe In the nlvth eenttn-y* mnl Ivy thro* nt* Wertem 
Rttm|te In th* veventh* And equally In AMn nud Nn- 
lime* *t|un.lly ntt th* ennttnent mnl the leltunK thea* 
eeleltritte* (iw rt*e to ttnw entuttwrelnt itwirti\ wluVh 
w* e«tt Jtata Tin* |t*npl* reported In ewwtto to t>to 
l^lvn^nntl n ^minUlornl^ nitn Wnn nmiM I* wnntat 
Hn- ilwlf ^ttoHnlmnvni. *11w |n>v«|H^i nf Intor^nt In- 
vital ill* Uwta Ittnlmv nf tin* wtnitvy to «hmw \vltl\ 
tln% nntv« ^ tlm% itninntf the nwvy |Mivlllnnn Hn- Iwn- 
nttnlity In tli* n*l^ilH>ntitoiHl nf tin* ttnuvh* xiwi^nm 
lHH\tli« xvnv w>vtal t\w tli* wl* of *ninnnxlitl*fc In 
Ini^r* towu-s Mtmntntl*il with |tn|ttihnt* illrtt-K^ *h* 
tvftH't t\f th* |>*tuil* n^ th* tvnk* n^nihl li* ni*nt^ nkid 
lb* nttomlwi** nt titiil*t^ nt th* **l*lwlty m» tnnne* 
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torn] and thii resort, and this attendant, constituted 
a Air. 

Basil expressly mention* the numeroua appearance 
of tradera at theee festivals in Asia, and Gregory notea 
the aame euatom to be common in Europe. And, aa 
the festival waa obaerved on a Feria, or holy-day, it aa 
naturally aaaumed to itself, and aa naturally commu- 
nicated to the mart, the appellation of Fcrxa, or fair. 
The aame among the Saxon*, the French, the Ger- 
mane, the Briton*, Fager, Foix, Ftyer, Fain ; the word 
wm derived from the aame aource in all these nation* 
—the one eccleaioatical language of West Europe at 
thi* period. Several of our moat ancient fair* ap- 
pear to have been actually held, and luive been actually 
continued to our own time, on the original church 
holidays of the places; as that on the festival of St. 
Peterti Church, in Westminster *, another on the feast 
of St Cuthbert, in Durham : and a third on the holi- 
day of St. Bartholomew, in London. — Dr. Whitaktr. 

Why are public holidays less prejudicial to trade than 
is generally imagined 1 

Because, if by an agreement amongst themselves, 
or by a statute, the ahopa of tradesmen were shut on 
one other day besides Sunday m every month, fortnight 
or weak, aa much of their wares would be sold sa even 
the buatnees that would have been transacted on the 
now holiday, would be done on one of the remaining 
day* f some ease would be gained, and no custom lost 
by the whole company. It is no inconvenience to the 
public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be procured on 
a Sunday— nor would it be if the same disability waa 
extended to a Wednesday. It would, however, be very 
inconvenient if there were only one day in the year on 
which apices could be transferred.— This is the ratio- 
nale of holidays. 

In mechanical occupation* it is somewhat difterent 
Whilst the saw and the shuttle are still, the gain* of 
»3 
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Urn joiner mil wmtvw w*^ Admit but if Oim^ be *n 

nd^ium* imnutJ ftn*- \i#inma owtiuns p\m\ *m* ititiii 
have ntwrxed, ilmt in inmlmniwi mis mtlmujrii il 
in^v hoi W |U4fu>i)iln t»i }mM iln» Itdmiir *if h nmullt ii%to% 
A wMi It ifi \rn\v w»> In tin iln> wtnh of ten d*)* in 
ui)i**i A Imlukv i)mi lim* Wn *)iw»i in mi tytiwilrif* 
mut rul'mind n»min*M\ lut* mi imw-iimmi eftWti mnt 
the miuoi\iHt^l holiday i* Mill iiuuv miiiitmiujt i U>- 
wdw, im»**him»»r tuil ia injiniuus mill mi vm^w ntf 
ltdmni', like all oiIwum^***, U luMdevmifc mnl &*? 
Hvtij* \\\* imw*i s «f Mmuvinjs.. J*VMmaA wintMk 

Why fr Iktjfint Ay qf th» .im*' *»#*«*** to iMhh* ? 
tl?t i atiat» tamm* Mnjf tutidHwd, i* die entldem «f 
wm«|H»»*» mid ttn'**i$hi united* 

Why *to «w «*•** jti/fr mi AVw» IW# W^* 
tWmtae meli wa* ili«* euMwn in tin* time nf ftomth 

In* and Tatiiw, when the tumid |inmtMiNi wimv tin* ami 

date* envewd Willi leaf gidd* mill neiit liy eliimm hi 

imtnm*, w«h a pieee nf iwmejr, wldeli wa* e\|#ndet| 

fa IMwitttw the Mant*» nt'deme* 
Why fa i\^flh Ihty *!** *M*A Kf^hmgt 
IWatme N|ii|iliaiu Mgnitie* iiiaiuteMatitMii mid ltd* 

in the day wlievtnm Clirw wa* ii«MiUAmt«Hl hi die (fen-* 

tile* 
M,¥ hw» M At**f #h«# ty*n w tfrmw <m YW^to f%* 
ileeante nf in wimu fram a eiiMwn amtmff %ti«» mi* 

eteni ttoeek* unit Itnnians wIhmw the ttomval da** 

tf ifcttttWtt Hhttlll lltl« MMWIM til' ill* >«**, df*W kti* far 

kiiitfiimiini mid iik^ KmgK DMMHM«ml iMr iwi^nw^ 
miimu'lKv,-. :^hn«A- --Mit rWM\4n urtiiniis iHm w ili* 
Kiiit ui* ^iiiHinliM ivmi mIwhhI Uy Uwin*, mid ilim tt^im 
ihmn^ mmw» «ni» liiiiy mid ^11*^1 mi iliin dnyt w 

Nmhim^ Ii ww ih* tiM dny nlWr f HiviMnnm fhm hn*- 
h»idiw*M nmnnml ik*» \fo\k$K 
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OEMINS AND AlfTiqUITttl. 77 

Why%» o certain w^ommotory diteatt caJtaf SL wfte* 
taesy's jlrs t 

Because when it raged violently, in various parts, in 
the eleventh century, according to die legend, the in- 
tercession of 8' Anthony was prayed for, and it mira- 
culously ceased. 

Why tras SL VincttU'* also catted Sunbeam Dew J 

Because of an old proverb that it bodes good luck 
if the sunbeams break out during this day. A Latin 
proverbial line has it, u Vutctnti Jitto n sot rodtot, ste- 
rner esfo ; w thus iu English, and extended : — 

Remember, on St. Vincent** Hey 
If that lh« *un hi* bwuttn dlepley, 
Bi» eure to mark the trim* lent beam 
Which through th« fiMmpnt nhede * 



For Hto * token bright and clear, 
Of proeperou* weather all the yeai 

Si Vincent, a Spanish martyr, was burnt In 304; 
and Dr. Forater thinks the custom may have bean 
derived from a nouou that the sun would not shine 
continuously on die day whereon the Saint was 
burnt 

Way teas & PonTs ab* cafes' Prejrnottic Day $ 
Because of the ancient superstitious observance of 
the weather of this dav, considered as ominous of the 
future year, of which the following quotation gives the 
t account: an old proverb says — 

" Churl dlee Fault bona tempt** denotet aanl. 
Si (Vtcrint ventl detlonant pueilin pentl. 
Si Aierint nebula pereunt animal a qilnque ; 
81 nix, •( plttvift* d*»t|rnant tememra e»nt 
Ne cred«* crrt*! nam fell it refill* *»>pe." 

Which has been thus paraphrased: 

** If St. Paul 1 * Day bn (air and cleare, 
Tt dt.th hot Id* a happy yoare i 
But If bv rhnnre It th«*n whouU rnlne, 
It will m*ke deato nil Kinds of f mine i 
And If the cloud* make dark the tkle, 
Then neale and fowl* thle y**re ahall die ; 
.If blustering wind* do blow aloft, 
Then were shall trouble the realm tall oft." 
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fiK XJfOWLEPOK rOR THE PEOPLE. 

Why %b Purification Day also called Candtmatl 

Because, before mass ia said this day, the church 
blast* her candles for the whole year, and ifiakes a pro- 
cession, with hallowed or blessed eandlei in the hands 
of the faithful.- Old Catholic Tract 

Why is the festival of St. Valentine, or St. Valentine 1 ! 
Day, preserved in our Calendar f 

Because it waa the practice in ancient Rome, during 
a great part of the month of February, to celebrate the 
Lupercalia, which were feaats in honour of Pan arid 
Juno, whence the latter d*ity waa named Februata, 
Februalia, and Februlla. On this occasion, amidat a 
variety of ceremonieH, the names of youn* women 
were put into a box, from which tliey were drawn by 
the men, aa chance direct**!. The pastors of the early 
Christian church, who by every possible mean* endea- 
voured to eradicate the vestiges of pagan superstitions, 
and chiefly by aome commutation* or their tonus, sub- 
stituted, in the preaent instance, the narnea of natticu- 
lar saint*, instead of those of the women; and aa the 
featival of the Lupercalia had commenced about the 
middle of February, they appear to have chosen Val- 
entine's Day for celebrating the new feast, because it 
occurred nearly at the aame time. 

Brand sava, "J have found unquestionable authority 
to evince, that the custom of chooaing Valentines was 
a sport practised in the housea of the gentry in Eng- 
land, as early aa the year 1470." 

Why were leeks worn by the Welsh, or ancient Britonst 
on St. David's Dayf 

Because of a signal victory obtained by the Britons 
under the command of a fomoua general, known vul- 
garly by the name of St. David ; when the Britons 
wore a leek in their hats, to distinguish their friends 
from their enemies in the heat of the battle. . Other 
explanations are given \ but Mr. Brand thinks this ia 
the best solution. 
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Mr. Hone observes, it w probable that leeks were a 
Druidio symbol, employed in honour of the British 
Cmioen, or Ceres ; presuming Umt the Druids were a 
branch of the Phoenician priesthood. Both were ad- 
dieted to oak worship ; and during the funereal rites 
of Adonis and Bybfos, leeks and onions were exhibited 
in pots, with other vegetables, and called the gardens 
of that deity. The leek was worshipped at Ascalon, 
(whence the modern term of Scullions,) as it was in 
Egypt: leeks and onions were also deposited in the sa- 
cred chests of the mysteries, both or Iais and Ceres, 
the Cendven of the Druids: leeks are among; the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and sometimes a leek is on 
the need of Osiris: and at other times grasped in an 
extended hand. Potrta, a leek, is derived by Bryant 
from the Egyptian sod Pi-orus, who is the same as the 
Beal Poor of the Phoenicians, and the Bel or Bellinis 
of the Druids. 

Whf is the day before Shrwe TStesday catted CoUep 

Because it was the last day of flesh-eating before 
Lent, when our ancestors cut their flesh meat into col- 
lops or steaks, for salting or hanging up till Lent was 
over: hence, in many places, it is still a custom to 
have eggs and collops, or slices of bacon, at dinner on 
this day. 

Why are pancakes eaten on Staove Tuesday? 

Because they arc taken from the heathen IhrnacaHoL 
celebrated on the 18th of February, in memory of 
making bread before ovens were invented by the god- 
dess Fornax. — Ibsbrooke. 

Why is the day before Lent called Shrwe Tuesday f 

Because of its corruption from Shrwe, an okl Saxon 
word signifying confession. Hence, Shrove Tuesday 
means Concession Tuesday, on which day all the peo- 
ple in every parish throughout the kingdom, during 
the Romish times, were obliged to confess their sins, 
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10* Kftowj,iii>0« roil th« twofLK. 

on* by one, to their own pariah priest*, in their own 
pariah ehurehw. 

0% www thrmtrin# tit cocks formerly customary on 
tVurovf Tumfayl 

Heratme the erowlng of n roek ooee prevented mtr 
ftaxnn MieemorA from miwMierlng their f*onqiier»r% 
another pert of our Mieeetnr*, the Onnen, on the morn- 
in|of a Hhrove Tuendny, while «wlef«p in their bed*. 

Thin l» thw neeount genernlly reeelvod. olthou^h two 
MiMM In mi «*|tttfrntn "On n (Wk nt Roehenter," by 
the witty Hlr Chnrlew Hnillny, Imply thitt the rock «ir- 
fored thlN minimi tmrlwirltv by wny of punlnhment far 
0t. Peter'* erlmr, In denying III* l#ord mnl Morten"*- 

11 M«r»l Own tie iMittlfth**! n»r HI I'Hftr'N nrlm*. 
And tin Hlimv* Tiuwilny |n>rlnli In thy prim*." 

A writer in the, (frntlwwrtn Ma^axim aleo Myat— 
44 The ImlmrouM praetiee of throwing at n rook fled to 
a make on Hhrovetlde, 1 think I have mud, ha/i an al» 
IumIoii to Urn Indlguitieff offered hy the Jew* to the Ba- 
vlour of tlin World before hi* Vr\w\(lxUm<—ElU*f& 
Notes to JlraruL 

Why wns Mrk-fl#htinic a popular §pori in (irutm 9 

Uecnuee of it* origin from the Athenian*, oti cho 
following orni*loii.— Whan Thomifltoelert won majwh- 
lutf hi* army itgalimt tint I'rrftiau** he, by tho way, •»- 
pylng (wo roek* fighting, enti*ed Mm army to halt, Mid 
oddromiod them n* follows s — " llc^licikl I theoe do not 
fight lor their houm<hold god*, for tho monument* of 
their nnrrator*, nor for icWy, nor for lil mrty, nor for 
the wifely of their ehildreu. hut only ln«r*u»o the unci 
will not give wny to the other." Thin no encouraged 
the Orei'lnu*, (hut liny fought utretiiioimly, itnd olrteln- 
ed tho victory over the |'cr*luti* j upon whleh, cock- 
flffhthig wiih, hy ft niirlieuliir Inw, ordered to Imi annu- 
ally eelehniti'd'hy the Athenian*. 

thenar mention* the KnglUh rock* hi hi* Common- 
tarte*; hut the earl teat notice of eoek -fltflillng In Eng- 
land, I* hy Flt/Meplo-n tie 4 monk, who died FllM. 
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Why it hunt to called 1 

Because of tho season wherein it is observed ; Lent v 
in the Saxon language signifying Spring, being now 
used to signify tho Spring Fust, which ulwnvs begins 
so that it may end at Faster, to remind tin of our Ha- 
viour's eufierings, which ended at his resurrection.— • 
WktaUty on iht Common Prayer. 

Why it fa first */«;/ of font called M Wednesday $ f 

Because, in the Roman Catholic Church, tho priest v 
blesses ashes on thin day, ami puts them on tho ucads 
of the people. 

Why uxts leprosy to prevalent %n England bt/brt Ik* 
Reformation 1 

Because of the necessity of eating wilt fish and salted 
meat during a great portion of tho year, tbm tlio or* 
durances of the old religion, an well aa from the defec- 
tive state of agriculture. 

Why tt (he shamivek or trefoil the national tmoient of 
Irdmial 

Because it is said 1 
Wick low, to con vi 

tints were ready to stone him ; he requested to bo heard, 
and endeavoured to explain God to them as the Trin- 
ity iff Unity, hut. they could not understand him ; till, 
plucking a trefoil from tho ground, ho said " Is it not 
as |>osstule for tho Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
for these leaves, to grow upon a single stalk. " Then 
the Irish wero immediately convinced.— BrnwL 

An ingenious naturalist has lately attempted to prove 
thai the original plant was not tho white clover, which 
is now employed as the emblem of Ireland. He con- 
ceives it should he something familiar to the people, 
and familiar too when tho national toast la celebrated. 
Now, the white clover is uot fully expanded on St. 
Patrick's Day, and wild specimens could hardly be ob- 
tained at this season. 1 Wales, it was certainly un- 
common in Ireland during its early history, having 



aid that when St. Patrick landed near iWtttui 
vert the Irish in 4ffi, the pagan iuhahi- • 
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been Introduced iuto that country In the middle of tlie 
seventeenth century, and made common by cultiva- 
tion. Old author* prove tlmt the ahamroek ww eaten 
ty the Irish j ond one who wont over to Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, say* It wa* eaten, and wiui a sour 
plant* The name, also, of shamrock I* common to 
several trolbll*, both In the Irish and Uaello languages* 
Now. clover could not have been eaten, and 1m not Hour* 
J J2jWUt4ftCCfiL^l<»Ho I* ■•wr. In au curly spring plant, la 
' ammoant In Iroloud, and in u trefoil. The old herbal* 
ista call It thamrofa and It in souri while im beanty 
might entitle It to the dlxtlnctlou of Iwlng the national 
emblem. The substitution of one for tlie other lias 
Iwen orcaaloued by cultivation, which uindutlie wood* 
aorrel lew abundant, and the Dutch clover plontiAiL 
—Abridged from thr PhUoaophical M<ttf<tiine. 

Why ia lAtly-Duy so called? 

BecauHe it in the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary | 
whoae ancient and popular name wan M Our Lady. " 
• M * • Why art fried pca* } eaten in the North on the Sunday 
•' * u W'fybn Paint Samay, eallrd Coding* ? 

Because the duy waa formerly called Carle, or Carlo 
Sunday, an may yet be soon in some old almanac*. 

Why tears b$ans applied to rttitfioua use* among the 
Ramans 1 

Because they were thought to belong to the dead. 
Pliny obaervea that " beana contain the aoula of the 
dead | " and Plutarch held them to be of the highest 
efficacy for Invoking the mauc*. The re|>aet for Uie 
dead commonly couaisted of Iwana, lettuces, Ate \ and 
in the Lemurle, held to pacify the ghost* of die dead, 
the Roman* threw Ixuum on the Are of the altar, to 
driva tiient out of their house*. 

Why if Palm Sunday ao named? 

Because, on that day, as the Ritualist* any, tha 
boughs of palm trees uaed to be carried In procession, 
In imitation of thoao which the Jews strewed in the 
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* 



way of Christ jffhen he went up to Jerusalem, Box- 
wood is still used lor palm in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries $— {Brand.}— «md willow, laurel, yew, and box (or 
decoration, in England. 

Because, the blossoms coining forth before any 
leaves appear, and flourishing most before Easter, are 
gathered to deck houses on Palm Sunday. 

The ceremony of hearing palma in England was re* 
tained till the second year of the reign of Edward VI. 
Mr. Douce says, " I have somewhere met with a pro- 
verbial saying, that he who hath not a ualm in his 
hand on Palm Sunday must have his hanci cut off." 

Palm Sunday was also specially observed as a 
Church festival : in the church-wardens' account of 
Kingston-upon-Thmues, occurs: — !. Henry VIII. 
u For ale upon Palm Sunday, on syngeing of the Pas- 
sion, £0. to. U n 

Why is it customary to make Jools on the first a/ 
April? 

Because, says Mr. Douce, u after all the conjeoturea 
which have been fbnned touching its origin, it is cer- 
tainly borrowed from the French, and may, I think, 
be deduced from this simple analogy. The French 
call them April fish, (voisson* d* Ami) u e. simpletons, 
or, in other words, silly mackerel, which suffer them- 
selves to be caught in this mouth. But, as with ua 
April is not the season of that fish, we have very pro- 
perly substituted the word Fools. " 

Why is a stupid person in the North coiled a got**, or 

Because Gauoh, in the Teutonic, is rendered statins, 
fool— Brand. 

Why are persona thus imposed upon^in fas North of 
England called "April gowks f " 

Because a gouk, or gowk, is properly a cuckoo, and 
k used here metaphorically, for a fool. The ouokoo 

rART lit c 
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I4J UMWkMW ¥M fW* Wftffli* 

i*, jhmVuiI, wvery win** * mim uftmlttoytt In Kwrt* 
IhmiI, upm A\m\'\hfi \\w M f#«wMli**iji#wli,*lijf mui 
Urn willy M*Mf*l» m^iii fimWwmmhfrmplwwuipm*, 
ww» fi Mm*, 111 wliMli i* whimmh - 

MflHl «IM> W*J» fMltfffW mil*/ m #>•'#** 

My to w uW// wwwrf «rfW w tlmifoMf* 

lipiww, mi ♦* wlwvw ihwm w in mi «lit «t*|*rp«i4fW w 

Hirtwwin* wr f«i*t>«i«tii«tf 9 »im1 *» I***" final I**mi* m***-- 

fivi*, wlwv* Iimw Miami* imijiIm* iImM whn»h «mmk* n« 

MM* WMtftfl Wf *ft|tlMHtf«lr w///V/n AWw to /fcww/» 

«'% to M* titty hpfifp thml Within mIIm! Mum/toy 

iUutui^ ufn jiimmmi »f fl»* Mm* 1 * rtwiilHi»«if hIm* 
In « wtMiiii ihmiiIw al* mmmf »w«mii« «* WliiM*M*ll, mm 
Mm* i1mjt« fr«wi maivt*, w \mA»i*, #* itfinftlly ftmn 1U« 
Hnttm'mtmtl, -AWw, 

Vm mI* ll*** twvmtmy tum*Umi in willing tliw P** 
Mfili* jiwif 8 in tli* llosml rii«Hi wtri#«l# ww« fiirnwi/ 

linn* llfr fill* Mil** llM<M»«*lve«i Ml MlMMMMlfl llf HMf **- 
fjlHlrt' |H»lf*i| , M llf MMIIlMMV»^"» 4»##i**« lli wiMHlia !«•* 

kin* wiim pHMiM^ilMwiiiji^wiM siibntbmn** Mm 
mi**) \\ I^mi« mmw iU* tmmuftiw Itmi llitfli Al 
immimm, 
titti/tifp hum tm (hunt tWthijj nttwM with a mini 
)Whh«* »!#** i'hh*! i* w fwivwl pwiiIwI nfilii* Hmiimmj 

f!ftfl|Mlif< Mlgi'lH, »•*#! I'MMMMWIIMflrt** ill* |W»Mtfl «f 
rilKM MM lIlW llMVf 

'IV ^(iw in il/n mm^ ji»>fM»lwf phiIiIpim Mf MMtwy 
fliMl flm IMin-'MMfMiM !»«« *\mm\ in I'iiiglftNil, Tin* 
minim iw« nhli* »'i*»«*, mVvmHiiiwI wo wmII m* »**«Ml«r, 
dwrvf imiim'm, " Ik i M*< IWiIi mI Mtig!!Mjfl, iliw vmm 
It-y iipmmIi* mwIm* wmIi « l»MMi<i miwm^ IihI*< m** nm¥k* 

tm fll^M' l'»lM«»| Iim|mi*« ili^y MMl llfMlM MllM llll* MVWM, 
I^^MHd WllM ♦ { «MMMl WHM*, IMoIminI m|* «)«M)M|S »Mf 
MMIM^i MWiM* |Im«1#- MIMt-'kfll Ml *lM* I>*IIM Mf « *'MMMl, PfMMI 

Um» i<r«#^ mi rtw< Intituling MfM Iimmi ImimIi, tin* *\fth*k»* 
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k called the Chriat Croea How. The croea need in 
ahoo-booka, Butler aeema to derive ffcom the eauia 
origin. The rouud O of a milk-ecore ia, if 1 miatako 
not, marked with a croea fbr a eluding. Fleckuoe eaya, 
(1605J that iknatleal retbrmera attached 111 luck to a 
bird dying with ita wing* acroea, a ahip with ita croea- 
yard aail upon the eea, and protanenesa to entailer ait- 
tin* creea-tegged \ which deteatatiou of tlie croaa-fbrm 
took ita riae from the odium at that time agaiuat every 
thing derived from popery. Among the Irian, when a 
woman milks her cow, ahe dipa her linger into the 
milk, with which ahe eroaaea the beaat, and piously ar- 
ticulate* a prayer, aaying. " Mary and our Lord pre- 
aerve thee nil I come again. " — ( Gettf, Afqgo*. 17H5.) 

In the Weat of Euffland, la a vulgar notion, that the 
atreight atripe down the ahoulder* of the aaa, Intersect- 
ed by a long one from the neck to the tail, la a crou qf 
honour conferred upon him by Christ, anil that before 
Christ rode upon the aaa, that animal won not ao dla- 
tlnguiahed. 

If^y ore Jaata outw «o called? 

Because of the origin of the term from a apeclea of 
aaered bread, which uaed to be offered to the gods, and 
waa called Bom. The Greeks, who changed the ttv 
final into a fftgrno, expressed it in the noudnative Jtotf 
but in the accusative, more truly ilotin, flwu Heya- 
ehlua apeaka of the ootm, and describee it a kind of 
cake, with a representation of two horns, Juliua Pol- 
lux mentiona it after the aame manner, a aort of cake 
with horua, Diogenea Laertiue, speaking of me aame 
offering, made by Emuedoclea, ticacribca the chief In- 
gredients of which it w composed. M lie offered one 
of the sacred Liba, called a ifeiue, which waa made of 
fine flour and honey, w It ia aaid of Cecropa, that Aa 
first ©fibred up Uiia aort of sweet-bread. Hence we may 
judge of the antiquity of the custom, from the tlmea to 
which Cecropa ia referred (1080, B. C.) The prophet 
c9 
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ttNOWtftWO* *mh TM* fP^U. 



Jeremiah taKe* noiloo of thiw Mud ofotiMitf. wtou to 

k* ftlteftKlMtf Ml* ihe JewMt WMMiell m l 4 *itiio» in Ktfypt, 
Mini mI* their hm* Wlolwlt-y t lit Mil %vhirli their hiirixMtita 

itltlt eiteOMrtUfeil tlteiM, Tilt* WtlteM, kit MtUlf Mfmtftl- 

kttwut u|m»m Tii» rehtike, tell liiiiii ** Owl we mmi ittuWe 
theeeeke* Im ww«hl|* Iiw 1 )'" iter. *llv, IH, IM, vii. I A 
"tfuwll limve* of liromli M Mr, Mtiiehiti»MM Ml*erve*» 
w lieeuitar in their ttmtt, being long mnl nlmrn m both 
Wtil*, are wiled bona, M The** Mr. Mrymit derive* no 
ftUtve, mill MMitelttdeftt H We wily retain the mm* 
mill Ibriit uf lite Hewti lli*» enered M«e« me mm ittore« " 

#n MW IVi i/«p f 

|teemt»e the weereiv hliMiiM mmi l*e afflicted with lb* 
tolling ftii'lutt** I tt lititf whtelt had l»eeii Iwitf |ire*erved 
%viilt gteai veneration, im We»tiiiMi»iei' Ahbev, being 

»MM|»M*ed |M have great I'ttlWMV agMlM»t the ei*M|l HI III 
IktlllMtf n|Mk«IMM| when iMtielietf hv lliMMM WllM Were *f- 
tlleled Willi ellliet Ml' |||M«M dl«Mtllet«, Till* «lM|f l» r*- 
|lMHMll IM hlltre ItMMM l»H»HtflU IWmu JellMMdeiM* 

* Cranife ring* 11 Are aw* MientlMtied by l<nrd Her- 
Iter* t mill Mi our time* let ring* win by weatt (termm* 
believed IM lie MtigMtaitv effleaelMitft, 

My to 4)4% wjw*tiffoitrfy teuWfJtwf m mhtkg 



fhuff 



lleeauae, proUhly, of the erueilHiMti of wir Naviour 
on a Fnday a ilny <>l l leer, trembling, of dat anem, and 
earth<|Maae«, The Itat ordained bv llie Chtiieh enn« 
tribute* Im |tei|*eMiate lite** moMmAd Idea* 

The tloinan* liml their Imky and ioWm<4.v ilay*i and 
mm the latter would not Mttih'itahe any MmmIm^wii ft»r 
tetir II »IimmIiI Imve u Imil minelii»iMii » lliev eMimlilei^t 
lliein W« MiihHM|>v mid Ml' tail Miiteit, The I'leiieh hlive 
el«H» mi iinliw fcv Mr uiilhrmimle ilwv, mnl thin |« hithp, 
On llii« (leyi they will mmi Minleitake mtv hiNiieMUMf 
kiMiiwimiee, Ihi iem< ««* l n» MiiMMijir mmi l«mli> i w * tain 
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V 



journey, lest it may abound with distressing accidents ; 
a marriage is seldom contracted on this day, lest it 
should be unhappy.— Leigh Hunt tells us that « Lord 
Byron believed in the iU4uck of Fridays, and was se- 
riously disconcerted if any thing was to be done on 
that frightful day of the week." 

Why is Easter so coiled? 

Because it is derived from the goddess Eastor, wor- 
shipped by our Saxon ancestors, with peculiar cere- 
monies, in April. The anniversary festival in honour 
of Christ* s resurrection failing at the same time of the 
jear, occasioned the transfer of the heathen name in 
this country to the Christian celebration. 

Why are churches decorated with flowers and shrubs 
on Easter Day) 

Because the plants are most probably intended as 
emblems of the resurrection, having just risen from 
Ibe earth, in which, during the severity of winter, they 
seem to have been buried. — Gent, Mag. 1783. 

Why are "Paste Eggs" given as fairings in the 
northern counties at Easter? 

Because the custom is the remains of an ancient 
superstition of the Roman Church, adopted from the 
Jews. Thus, in one of their prayers ; " Bless, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, this thy creature of eggs," &o. 

Eggs were held by the Egyptians as a sacred em- 
blem of the renovation of mankind after the deluge. 
The Jews adopted it .to suit the circumstances of their 
history, as a type of their departure from the land of 
Egypt ; and it was used in the feast of the nassover, as 
part of the furniture of the table., with the Paschal 
lamb. The Christians have certainly used it on this 
day, as retaining the elements of future life, fbr an 
emblem of the resurrection. — Hutchinson's Nbrihum* 
bertand. 

Why are these eggs called "Paste?" 

Because they celebrate Pasche. or Easter, 
c3 
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JPay art tansy fnddingf and eakss oofs* at EasUr f 

Because they wow introduced by the monks, as 
symbolical of tlin bitter herbs In um among the Jews 
At this season; though, at the tame time, moon wh 
always a part of the Kastor fare, to denote a contempt 
of Judaism. 

Why art mini and sugar a gthsrai saw* for lamhf 

Because of its origin from the above custom of eat- 
ing bitter herbm the Jews contriving to diminish the 
bitter flavour of the tunny, by making it into a aauce 
fbr their paschal lamb.* 

Why was the custom of "heaving or lifting "formerly 
vtry general at Easter t 

Because it wan intended to repreaent our Saviour's 
resurrection.— Brand*— The men lift the women on 
Easter Monday, and the women the men on Tuesday. 
One or more take hold of each leg, and one or more 
of each ami, near the body, and lift the person up in a 
horizontal position, three times.— Gfstt*. mag, 1784. 

Why is it srronsous to smposs thai thejlg%tr*s on las 
Biddendtn takes represent the donors fifth* gift Jf 

Because the givers were two maidens, named Pres- 
ton | and the print of the women on the cakes has tak- 
en place only within these 50 years, and was intended 
to represent two poor widow*, as the general objects 
of a charitnble benefaction.-— Hastes llist, ofKeni, 

* From the Ort*ek p«*rha> nlao from the Hebrew jimmf A, heaeover, 
we have f»fiMA«0 applied loth* lamb which Ihrmed purl or the even- 
ing meet, the Inat or which our Kavlour partook, betbre hie deals. 
with hit twr-lve dlarlplea. 

t Tho gift wm M) ai«ren of lend M Mddenden. given by peraone un- 
known, the yeaily rente of which nreto be dletrlhiiiad among the poof 
pf thla pariah. Tin* In ywuly tloito nit Knaler Sunday, In the afternoon, 
In two f r«k™, (nnrh of which linn lnt|»rn«*e d on it the ttgurea of two wo- 
men.) which are given to nil eueh m attend thaohureh i end liro loevea, 
welding M I U Um. tmrlt, to m h'th latter la added I I -ft Ih. thveet, ere 

(liven lolhr petlahioiit'ra only, at tlioanin« time. The vulgar tradition 
* that the nbove A it urea wero twine. Joined together In their hod tee, end 
who hud lived ihun together, till they were between HO end 90 mra 
of eg*. 
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Wky it tk* Sunday aJUr Eater Day catted Low 
Sunday? 

Because the ceremonies performed in the ancient' 
church were not Of so grand and pompous a nature as 
the high festival of Easter. Dominica in JUbii is also 
another title of this Sunday, which took its origin from 
the chrisoms, or white robes, considered as emblems of 
purity and innocence, being then laid aside, which had 
been placed upon those christened on Easter-eve. 

Why if St. George the patron saint of England 1 

Because, when Robert, Duke of Normandy, the son 
of William the Conqueror, was fighting against the 
Turks, and laying siege to the famous city of Antioch, 
which was expected to be relieved by the Saracens, 
St. George appeared with an innumerable army, com- 
ing down from the hills, all clad in white, with a red 
cross on his banner, to reinforce the Christians : this 
so terrified the infidels, that they fled, and left the 
Christians In possession of the town.— Butler. 

Why is SU Georgt usually painted on hemlock, and 
tilting at a dragon under hut feet ? 

Because the representation is emblematical of his 
faith and fortitude, by which he conquered the devil, 
called die dragon in the Apocalypse.— Butler, 

Why was the Order of the Garter instituted f 

Because of the victory obtained over the French at 
the battle of Cressy *, when Edward ordered his garter 
to be displayed as a signal of battle ? to commemorate 
which, ho mode a garter the principal ornament of an 
order, and a symbol of the indissoluble union of the 
knights. The order is under the patronage or protec- 
tion of St George, whence he figures in its insignia. 
Such is the account of Camden, Fern, and others.— 
The common story of the order being Instituted in 
honour of a sartor of the Countess of Salisbury, which 
she dropped m dancing, and which was picked up by 
King Edward, has been announced as fabulous by our 
best antiquaries. 
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flfe Kt*(iwr.r.twn rnn tnh mofmb. 

W'\y to M Www Mf /wffvm q/* Mf Army 9 

Horau*o ho wit* hhn*olf n *oldlor in tlm nrtny of 
' V\ov\pn\nn, -tluttrr, 

tf% in Mf. ilfiwHf iwufitly tfrpirhd with a Hon con- 
fAmtf, wflgw/, by hi$ *%ih1 

ffooim*o thn linn Ik omhlotimttcftl nftlm norvou* m»» 
lldlty uflilfx writing*! nntl tlm wing*, nfthn moro tltnrt 
luutmit powor* dl*ptityod hi itmir oompo*ltlon. 

My At Mf Jpirfnh JVntivM ttf the Vimovn^ or Mf 
Pa*rm ftninlhwhhrtttrtt on Mf vftM oftl/irUl 

1tot<ftu*o of tho dirctMlon* ghon in rWodti*, all. ♦') 
to 510, boglnnhig, "Hponk yo unto nil tin* oougrogiithm 
(if I*mol, wtylng, In tin* tVntti ilny of till* month, (Nl- 
mui) thoy *h'ill tidtn tt» them ovory nmn it Intuit, with- 
out hlonil*h, it tunta •»!* I ho flr*t yonr/* On thl* oren. 
alon. ovory lwu*o wn* nni only ordorod to provldo n 
hunt) to Ik» klllnd on tho fhtnWinh ilny In thn rvmlng. 
Inn It* blood wn* tn ho pprlnklod on tho door-po*t*, nnd 
tin* linnh onton by ttm pooplo In tliolr trnvolllng Mttirr* | 
boeitu*o It wn* known, tlmt In oon*oquonoo of thn 
drondlhl plnguo*, thn Fitfvpt Inn* would *nnd thom Ibrtli 
In hn*ln. 'nmy worn 111*0 ordorod to tnko of tho blood, 
(nul *iriko It on thn twit *hln*p<tflt* of the door, In ordnr 
tlmt, whon thn dn*troyltitf niignl ttn**nd through to 
wnlto nil thn Hr*t-born of tho lnnd of Hgypt, noting 
thl* blood, ho would )um norr (ho children or Inmnl, 
ao tlmt tlm plnirun *htMild not Ito noon thotn to 
flontroy thorn. 'rim ton*t of tho pnnrhnl linnh, or pom. 
A>vnr, wn* llmrohSro ordorod tn Im kopt throughout nil 
gonormioti*, by nn ordiunuoo, llir ovor, 7SW# 7Wf* 
#rw/>f, IHI5, 

H'hy ttiH Mf imr/ffii Jpir* at Jpnmbm rwtfow cri* 
mitwh far erprnHon till Mf crlrbrtttim of the mo§i 
iohmn fhttth f 

Iloonuw thon, (nt tho t»n**ovor, tho Kraut of Wookn, 
And tho Fount of Tnborunoln*) tho 4pw* onnm up to 
JortiMtloiu to wtorluVo. mid tho nm In Ike tor* woro tlton 
Mtoutpd, In ordor thai nU l*n»l m^tM ff« muiflm. 
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9fhy an parochial ptranbulation* mad* and bo%md* 
Ualen on •frcetuton Day 1 

Because diey are in imitation of the heathen feast 
called Teruiinalia, dedicated to the god Terminus, 
(Latin for bound) who was considered at the guardian 
of fields and landmark*, and the keeper up of friend- 
sliip and peace* among men. (Spdrnan, cited by 
Bourne.) The primitive custom used by Christians 
ou this occasion, was, for the people to accompany 
the bishop or some of the clergy into the fields, where 
Litanies were made, und the mercy of God implored, 
that he would avert the evils of plngno and pestilence, 
that he would send them good weather, and give them 
in due season the fruit* of the earth. — brand. 

Shaw, in his history of Staffordshire, says, this cere- 
mony has probably its origin in the Roman offerings 
of the primiti* (or first fruits J. "The idea was, no 
doubt, that of returning thank* to God, by whose 
goodness the fneo of nature was renovated, and fresh 
means provided for the sustenance and comfort of His 
creatures." The ceremony was sometimes performed 
st crosses, for in a curious sermon, date 15JK), we find 
that the Catholics had their " gospelles at superstitious 
crosses deck't like idols ;" and Dr. Plott says, at Stan- 
lake, Oxon., the minister of the parish, on this occasion. 
M reads the gospel at a barrel's head, in the cellar or 
the Chequer Inn, in that town, where some say there 
was formerly a hermitage ; others, mat there was an- 
ciently a cross, at which they read the gospel in former 
times; over which, the house, and particularly the 
cellar, being built, they are forced to continue the 
custom as above. At Oxford, at this time, the little 
crosses, cut in the stones of buildings, to denote the 
division of the parishes, are whitened with chalk* 
— £M»'s Mies to Brand. 
Why u Rotation Sunday so called 1 
Because of tho derivation of the term from the 
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Latin rofors to ask j and on the three subsequent days 
supplications were appointed by Mammertus, bishop of 
Vienna, in the year 1409, to be offered up with flut- 
ing, to God, to avert some particular calamities that 
threatened his diocese. 

Why is Rogation Week, in the north of England, 
called gang week t 

Because ganft there signifies to go ; and at this time 
the people make parochial perambulations. Thus. 
fang-days were holidays ; and gadding about originated 
in the same custom. 

Why is Whitsunday, or Whilen-sunday, so railed? 

Because, nartly from the glorious light of heaven, 
which was this day sent down upon the earth, from 
the Father of lights ; but principally, because this day 
being one of the stated times lor baptism in the an- 
cient church, those that were baptised put on white 
garments) as types of that spiritual purity which they 
received.— Time's Telescope, IB 14. 

Why are certain feasts at Whitsuntule, ife. called 
ales! 

Because much ale was drunk then s other etymolo- 
gies have been attempted : but this is the most natural 
and most probable. There were bride-ales, clerk-ales, 
give-ales, lamb-ales, loet-alea, Midsummer-ales, acot- 
Eles, Whitsun-alcs, and several more. — Mtres. 

In Poor Robin's almanack for 1070, stool-ball and 
barley-break, are spoken of as Whitsun sports. In the 
almanack for the following year, iu June, opposite 
Whitsunday aud holidays, we rcaif :— 
»• At lillngton, I At IllffhpAte ntid At Tottinm-rourt, 

A ftilr Uiey hol<1) I At Imlluway, And Krnt lull Town, 

Where onkew nnd nl« I Thn llkf ii kppt And nil theme plnrpii, 

Are to b» fluid. | Hew every day. Up nrtd down.** 

In "antient tymes," Whitsun plays were acted at 
this season. At Chester, these plays were twenty-five 
la number, and were performed for above three cen- 
turies, annually. 
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Why is "the Montem" celebrated every third year. 
ta Whit Tuesday, at Eton? 

Because, in the opinion of Mr. Lysons, h originated 
in the ceremonial of the Bairn, or Boy-Bishop* Mr* 
Hakewill, (in his History of Windsor) asks, *• wnjr may 
not this custom be supposed to have originated in a 
procession to perform an annual mass at the altar of 
some saint, to whom a small chapel might have been 
dedicated, on the mount called Salt Hill?—* ceremony 
very common in Catholic countries, as such an aharis 
a frequent appendage to their towns and populous vil- 
lages. As for the selling of salt, it may be considered 
as a natural accompaniment, when its emblematical 
character, as to its use in the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church is contemplated." 

Why iff the first of May a festive holiday f 

Because its customs nail the return of Spring, and 
chiefly taken from our conquerors, the Romans. 
Hence, these festivities are as old as any we have on 
record. On the 4th of the calends of May, the Ro- 
mans held their Floralia> or festival in honour of Flora* 

Mr. Borlase says : " May customs are nothing more 
than a gratulation of the Spring, to testify universal 
joy at the revival of vegetation." And Mr. Douce ob- 
serves, " that there can be no doubt that the Queen of 
May is the legitimate representative of the goddess 
Flora, in the Roman festival." 

It was anciently the custom for all ranks of people 
to go out a maying, early on the first of May. Bourne 
tells us that in his time, in the villages in the north of 
England, the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to 
rise a httle after midnight on the morning of that day. 
and walk to some neighbouring wood, accompanied 
with music and the blowing of horns, where they 
broke down branches from the trees, and adorned 
mem with nosegays and crowns of flowers. This done, 
they returned homewards with their booty, about the 
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time of sun-rise, mid made their doors and windows 
triumph in the flowery spoil. " There was a Urn* 
when this custom was observed hy no hie and royal 
personages, as well as the vulgar. M — UrawA 
The supposed cosmetic virtues of may-dew, wh«»ti 

Kthered before sun-rise, are pretty generally remem- 
red in the country \ and a writer In the Quarterly 
Bevitw playfblly observes, u lt was probably an alk»- 
gory, hy which some village Zadlg attempted to I ndtire 
tne maidens to attend to the wholesome observances of 
early risinir and exercise. M 

Mr. Kills occupies upwards of fifty quarto pap* 
With May-day customs, lew only of which we ran find 
room to notice. In an old pamphlet quoted hy him, w*» 
find the May-pole, mentioned in a new and curious 
light. We gather from the writer, that our ancestor* 
held an anniversary assembly on May-day, and that 
the column of May, whence our May-|mle, was tiro 
jreat standard of justice, in the Ky-commons or fields* 
Here it was that the people, if they saw cause, depose*! 
or puttiihed their governors, their barons, and their 
kings. The judges' bough or wand (at this time dis- 
continued, and only faintly represented by a triflitijr 
nosegay) and the staff or rod of authority in the civil 
and in the military, ( for it was the mace of power and 
the truncheon of the field officer) are both derived 
from hence. A mayor, he says, received his name- 
from this May, in the sense of law Ail power) the 
crown, a mark of disparity, was also taken from the 
May, being representative of the garland or crown, 
which, when hung on the top of the May or pole, was 
the great signal fbr convening the people | the arches 
of It which spring from the circlet ana meet together 
at the mound, or round ball, being necessarily set 
formed, to suspend it to the top of the pole. He also 
tells of a mock-liattle custom between youth, the one 
party in winter, and the other in spring livery j whe» 
spring was sure to gain the victory. 
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The puritans fought a stubborn battle with the 
may -poles, " those heathenish vanities of superstition 
and wickedness," and the poles never held up their 
heads again. The lost unon record, was that in May 
Fair, which was u begged w by Sir Isaac Newton, as a 
stand for his telescope. 

Superstition was busy on this day : and among other 
omens attached to it, was the ill luck of being married 
in the month of May, — as old as Ovid. Scot, in his 
a Discovery of Witchcraft," also tells us of an old su- 
perstition : " To be delivered from witches, they hang 
m their entries (among other tilings) May-thorn, other- 
wise white-thorn, gathered ou May-day. n The only 
relics of May-customs in our times, are the May-day 
milking-pail, the saturnalia of chimney-sweeps ; and 
the occasional decoration of horses. Of the milk-pail, 
Strutt observes : u The mayings are in some part yet 
kept up by the milk-maids at London, who go about 
the streets, with their garlands and musick, dancing ; 
but this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of the ori- 
ginal sports ; for, may-poles were set up in the streets, 
with various martial shows, morris-dancing, and other 
devices, with which, and revelling, and good cheer, 
the day passed away. At night they rejoiced, ana 
lighted up their fires." 

With the poetry of this festival the reader is probably 
more familiar, from Shakspenre, Milton, and Merrick, 
to "May-day with the Muses," by Bloomfield. Still 
more recent is, from the devoutly-elegant pen of the late 
Bishop Ileber, the following 

CAROL FOR MAY-DAY. 

Queen of fresh flowers. 

Whom vernal atom obey. 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
. In Nature's greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth's expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest 

Thou merry mouth of May j 

PAKT III* D 
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MrtlK )«>'* Wr* M*i»*l ll«Hi 

llMfc M>W Wv* mo I ll»is«» 

\\ IMt MM» hi*(M'i»Ml I 

IK miill, -V>>t .tit, Httit fclMflt* *»•*, 

Atv n nit ink m« **» yviitMit.^ UtMt, 

TlMMMMI* MIMHllH't Mrti • 
f |Ht'H«» MH l*lM tMMltMtftHMt, 

AimIMmUmm »Ult •iMnyj 

lW t MMl'tMtf llMlMUMM* 

AH Mil Mut »v • 
AM Imv*. iMr lllu Ml llVlitfi lt«K«Hiim 
Ikvp vvm* lit* ImuIi, l**v ** iU|«« lit* wlhf«, 

AMrt Uutit HMl Hrl»l»» HlV |'l 'll»H »l<t||4| 
'l'lM»H «*!»*» Jr HlMMtll Ml M**» 

itpiHW* i*! 1 a ni«it twiitW IipM iltm*. ralhnl tli«* 

IMMll Ml s rUt* Ml' NtVll, HttMi Ml tlntU U lllt» IM»b 

wmihI in Uwlii* Km- a uU^i Tliw tHhul n**, |mi» 

M»l> » til limiMUl Ml' lite ulllli \\\h\># \V\\\\\\i Ml lll» M|»I«H 
IrWll * Mllltlinl IMMll*P, NUI* w)t»tt|«||wti Mil ItWOtlltt t»{ ltl» 

ii&wwtf *m<h A u*il»li* iitttm'titH'i I iv lii« witittt wmmhOu 
mi \\\v t»iHMlM^um» ut'ilit* HMllh Thin uw iWmlimiwi* 

|milt U ftt|IWl'«tit|Mlta l'1>*|IWt M» llll* Mill, in mliUntl, M»t 

wily l»y imp NMMiHoM m lltitit'iit, Imi w\m\ iiimi) wilier 
mm «*iun*« Whi M « Mljjliliiutl^i 1 mmn In tattie, m s t*» 

tlWtlk NlMW Mill Ml' H W*U«tH*IHlwl HMIUlttUl, lit* mutt *l 
\V«y» M|l|«IHt«l0h ll> fl1»Hlfl H»»IMtl lilt* |*ltMH% /)HilH K*W to 

flwfc «♦♦ IHp Swlh *Mp % in imiimiMii \%( \\\» tt|timwtti 
tliiuwil itiMiiiMi <t| l the mm, Ttti* i* wllml, in tWlu*. 
IfiUutf wuittl tU iimIiI »»r (Im' lin»Kj \\\v. Ami II 
h |n»«wtiiVi input mi : iliiuK iirtU»i flu* \vim(|>i|Hs m 
wmiii* Himiiiiii hU lu^ttilh U«*jr iMttimnly oiy nut m* 
hfH^f sxUwU to hm iijwiiltttittftti jM^iuit Uml il mi^r |h» 
llii» ri^lil ^w.v. ^//♦\* l 

W*A t v #w ,Vi*Hi» t/tfiu^«v» #w wMftf ^ 

Mwumw iIi^v itvi^uiiiiml Hhmii Mil* Mmmth i Afci^HHs 
In 0|wtii«k «iMiiil\iii|i « Mmmis hi tlit* iIwmh» Oi^r* 
ww umMtty ffw iw«» wk< a taiy Hrffwml in a flrtV 
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habit, whom they called t)io Mniil Marrion, or, per- 
haps, Morion, from the Ituliun Morioue, a head-piece, 
because her head was wont to lx> gaily trimmed up. 
Common people call it a Morris-dance.— Blount 

Dr. Johnson says: "The Morris-dance, in which 
bells are gingled, and staves or swords clashed, was 
learned by the Moors, and was nrobably a kiud of 
Pyrrhic or military dance." Morns-dances, as well as 
May-poles, have been, in the worst spirit of party seal, 
anathematized as relics of paganiHin. 

Why dots (he old proverb nay — 

Bnrnahy bright, 
Tk« Unfit t/ip, andth4 shorten nifht 1 " 

Because, Baruaby or IWuobas-day, is the summer- 
solstice or sun-stood, when the sun sooins to stand, and 
begins to go back, it being the longest day iu the year, 
about the eleventh or twelfth of Juue : it is taken for - 
the wltole time, wheu the days appear not, for fourteen 
days together, oitlior to lengthen or shorten.— Festa 
Anglo Romana, 
Why wen bon-Jircs formerly lit on Midsummer-eve ? 
Because the bou-nrc was a feu dt joie, kindled at 
the very moment the year began ; for, the first of all 
years and the most ancient that we know of, Iwgan at 
this mouth of J una Thence, the very name of this 
month, junior, the youngest, which is renewed ; while 
Jhat of the preceding one is May, major, the anoienu 
Thus, the one was the month of young people, while 
the other belonged to old men. These ftux de joie 
were accompanied with vows and sacrifices for the 

irosperity of the pooplo and the fruits of the earth. 

They danoed round the fire, aud leaped over it : each 
on departing took away a tire-brand, great or small, 
and the remains were scattered to tho wind, which, 
at the same time mat it dispersed tho ashes, was 
thought to expel evil. When, after a long train of 
years, the year ceased to commence at this solstice, 
still the custom of making fires at this time, was 
n3 
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oontinued by jbree of Imbit, and of those Mmeretition* 
idea* that are mine*ud to \u—(hhnlin 9 i'hed ny Jlrouif, 
who thinks the leaning over the lire* ww wh innrli * 
religious act iw limbing them* Ovid iiimmiiuiin loaning 
over the Are* »t the I'uljlm, timetM hi May, to tlriv« 
»w»y wolvee fVom the Iblilb, tout i|}fc>tii|u|iMi-M Jrwn the 
cattle, HwlaMe reckon* them "among the relic* of 
the Jhnid Hiineretithm* lire*." 

W7*w u>0* ft miluinury to wuteh at the rhurch-fionji 
at Mwuumnw'-tw 1 

Jibcanee it wtta believed, that jiuwoim ho watching, 
would, ttt iiiiftiiigtit, w«o the Mph-itM of the pci-aon* of ilia 
jmHuh who ehnnld die that year come ond knock hi 
the church-door, in the order and MnccBbwion in whii'li 
they were to ilit*. — Mow, 

7V«» Vummimuvi No. fill, wyw, on tliiu mmtomt M l 
inn wire ioy own eleter Hetty, who died just hefhjt* 
(JhriHtnme,Htnod hi the church jmrrli Imjui Mlrieiimiiinr- 
eve, to *ee nit tlmt were to din io our pariah, find hJjh 
eew her own appai-iiion," - -Thw wineretitinn we*, how- 
ever, more generally |»ractiMed on the eve of Hi. Mark, 

fathering ro«e«, and Mowing hemp-acm! h> love di- 
vination*, were ul*n Mhtwiinmer-evu cn«toiim, Hr«t 
fd*o tell* iim ( MftgiiinMt witohe* hung hough*, hallowed 
on Mid*nniiner-l)*y, lit the wall wJiore the cttttlu 
Wend," 

Why U it «aid, thul «(f it mlm an St, #u>UMn'*-!fo& 
U udltrain fiirtu titty* Jiilfowittp 1 

itacaime. in the y*;«r Htify Hwithin, lliwhon of Whi- 
eheater dying, wit* canonised hy the then Po|ie, lit* 
wee, at hte own rec|iie*t, hnriml in \Uu church-yard ; ten 
the monk* thinking it dmgracclul fbr the *uint to lie in 
Pnen ground, reaolved to remove hi* body into th«» 
elioir, whit'h wo* in have heen done with »nlemn |im>- 
peMeioii, on July 15, It ruined, however, mo violently 
on tlmt day. end thr Ihily day* wiccttuding, ee iuut 
hwdly ever heen known, which nmde them eel e*ide 
their tleeign, mid in^wt, ww\ e idrnjiid nvrr hia grove. 
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OfttOINft AND ANTtqUtTIKI. 

Why mrt KM JtmYM pivtn at CHyUmd Mhtif^iiaU 
t*mm % oh J9. ItaWAa&wifw'* /Aw ? 

Hcomwo of thoir nlhmlon to tlio knilh whorowith 8t. 
Bartholomew wo* tiond.- -tfotyrA* 

Wfcy w*** <A« tW din/ ritNM *ywmymm« J 

Becnnno tho rw>d, when |*eriMly mmlo, Mid with 
nil tho appurtenance*, httd not only the Inmgo of our 
8nvlour c^xftaitltHl unoti it, hut the Hjrtiro* of the Vir- 
gin Mnry nod 8l» John, one on enoh nide t lit *Uu«ioti 
to John xlx. tftl. u < •hrint on tht* crow, wiw hi* mother, 
wul the dlnclplo whom ho loved, ntnndlutf hy."-- JW- 

Huoh wtw tlto rood ummUy placed over the Norton 
wldeh divided tlto nnvo tVom tlio chancel of the 
elnuvhe*, To our aneentovn, we nro told, in tint* cow* 
veyed a <\dl typo of the riirliMlnii church i tlto wtvo 
representing the chinch mllltnut, and the chancel Hto 
church triumphant, denoting, Hint nil who would go 
♦torn the ntto to tlto other. mu*t pan* under tit* rood, 
that la, onrrv tho cm**, and millor affliction. Many m 
oor mod-loftii woro ttot token down till late In tlto reign 
of Queen Kttalwth.— Kltou 

Ifl^y art *fMbr rhttpptd and hob-mik counted Ay tk* 
f% of London mtJ/torttif*, in IAp Court 0/ JftrrAeyHfr, 
oh AftcAw/mtw !hiy f 

ttecnuae tho tenant* of a manor itt 8hrop*hlre nro 
directed tltott to come ttuth to tlo their *ult and nervloo | 
on which tho *onlor alderman Mow tho chair *tep* 
forward, and ohon* a *luglc Ntirk, lit tokon of It* having 
Iwn en*tonmry lor tho tenant* of that manor to aupply 
tltolr lord with fltol, Tlo* owner* of n form* In tho p*. 
rl*h of 8t. Clement, (which formerly lieloitgtHl to tho 
city, and *tood in the high road iVom tho Temple to 
Wentmhmter, httt now no longer oxiat*) are then called 
forth to do tholr ntilt mid *crvlco \ whon nn oWoor of 
tho court, in tho prononoo of tho •onlor nldornmiti pro* 
duooii nix horm-nhoon, nntl nix holttHtlln, which ho 

"591823 A 
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fount* over In ibrm before the Ouriltor-boron, who, on 
IUh particular ocoaaiou, l» the immediate representa- 
tive of hi* *overeign,~Gte?tf/cwan , # Magazine* 
Why is # customary to eat goose on AffctaaJma* 



eoauoe of it* forming part of the royal diuner when 
the new* wa* tiroiifflit tti Queen KU^«bt»Ui of the* de- 
feat of the HpauUh Aruuuhtj when her chlvnlrutw 
Majeety commanded, that the di*b (a gooee) then Ins- 
fore her, might be nerved ui» on every JUth of tieptem- 
ber, to commemorate the above glorfou* event, 

Mr. Donee maw the above rea*ou "wiinewhere |" but 
Mr. Brand think* thin rather to be a Htrouger proof 
that the oiiMtom prevailed eveu at court lit Uue^u 
Elizabeth 1 * time, Jleekwlth, in bin edition of Blount** 
Tenure**, *ay*, M Probably no other reaaou can be givtu* 
for thin custom, but that Michaelma* Day wan a gram 
foatlval, and gee*e at that time mo*t pleiitiftd. In 
Denmark, where the harvest la later, every family him 
a roanted goose for aunper on &U Martin 1 * Kvu," — 
Wringing a goose «flt for the Lord'* dinner " on thi* 
day, appear* to have beeu customary eveu in the time 
of fCdword IV. | and in Ua*eolgue (* the following i — 
"And when the teitftuniei come lu jmy ilmir quarter'* rail, 
They tiring Noma fuvvle fti MliUuinuitir, a dull of Mi M T^unt j 
At IMirlMimuHM ft iitt|Mili, ill Mifkuelmtts u f ua**, 
And nuaiftwlifti el§e al n«w yftr»'» tide, fwfwr* i*«r \—$Jti$ /•**. '* 

The praetiee of eating goose on Michaelmas Day, 
doe* not am>ear to prevail iu any part of France, Uixm 
Ht. Martinis Day they eat turkey at Pari*. They like- 
Wiie eat geeae upon Ht. Martin'* Day, Twelfth Day, 
aud Hhrove Tuesday, at Park— Wlis's Mites to Brand. 

Why was it said that " if you eat goose on Michaelmas 
Daftt yoti will never want money alt the year round?* 

Because, aa we read iu the British Apollo, belbj* 
quoted-* 

*» To* miuom enme up from tit* leiiftiiu preMeiUtni 
T»flH»iidlnrd.i wild Hi***, tii inrlum iMr n*W>ntT»| 
On fallowing iwiymonfV" 
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Again !-— 

11 For doubttoM »t wia at flrtt dftlgnod 



To make Mm stonlt mums mind. 
«. . iTighti 

_ JllIM V 

And by a good InduitrUm* hand, 



That §o they might apply tbolr oara 

To i" " ■ ■** * * * 



> ill Uioao tblnat which needful wart j 
id by a good InduitrUm* hand, 
Know whan and how t» linprovo their land." 

Why is the first of August called Lammas J 

Becauae it is a corruption of Loaf-Mass, it being 
customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation of new 
bread ou tliii dav, an the flint fruits of the harvest ; and 
from its boiug ofiservod with broad of new wheat, it 
waa an usage in some places for the tenants to be 
bound to bring in wheat of that year to their lord, on 
or before August 1. 

Mass, it may be added, was a general word fbr fes- 
tival, as the festivals of Christ-mass, Candle-mass, Arc 

Why tons it formerly thought in England, that every 
man had his guardian angel from the cradle to the gravel 

Because the Egyptians believed that every man 
hsd throe angels attending him; the Pythagoreans 
that every man had two •, the Romans, that there was 
a good and evil genius. Sheridan, in his notes to 
Pwsiut, says, " every man was supposed by the an- 
cients at his birth to have two genii, as messengers 
between the gods and him. They were supposed to 
be private monitors, who, by their insinuations, dis- 
posed ua to good or evil actions. They were also sup- 
posed to be not only reporters of our crimes in this lite, 
out registers of them against our trial in the next, 
whence they had the name of Manes given them. w 

Why has it been asked whether every man has a good 
and bad angel attending him f 

Because the ministration of angels is certain, but the 
matter is how is die knot to be untied. Twas general* 
ly believed by- the ancient philosophers, that not only 
kingdoms had their tutelary guardians, but that every 
person had his particular genius, or good angel, to pro- 
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tPPt and ttt1ttm«il«Ji liltrt hy drpmns, viwiona, Atp. W« 
t*pt*d that Origpu, IllproniP, I'lato, mitt Fiinppdnplpw, 
hi IMutatvh, wpi^ of thin opinion j mid thp Jpwb tlimn- 
wlvpn, An appeal* by th«t hmtanpe of I'pier'p dpllvpr- 
mipp out of |iHmiti ) thpy bpllpvpd It could not lit* Phpf. 
hut IiIh Htiffpl. Hut Ihi- tlw particular attendants of 
had mitfpln, wa hpllpvp it not, mid we nm«t dpny it, till 
It fluds hPtfpi- proof thmi ronjpptutm— Jllhenittn Odt/r, 
W% t/o «'prtA person* ptty attention to pwUnUttr 
dnttms f 

JJppauwe, pHilwbly, of t hi n mipipnt notion of wood and 
pvll gPiili attemlhig p*tph peraon i the vulvar, it ahotild 
hppuIi thinking dreamt* the tntHtti* theae invltflhle atten- 
dants make imp of; to lnfhnu their wards of any Imittl- 
fipnt danger. — HrttntL 

Why in SL Lithe thp ptttrtm q/* pmntm 1 
lWause lip Is paid to have been very wkllftd in (mint- 
ing, especially in hi* nortraltH of Jp*um Christ. The 
usual oath of King William (Rufhs) won hy the Ikee 
of (Jlirirt depicted by Ht, Luke. 
Why I* St. (kkpin thp ptttivn-tmint tf thamnkpn f 
Because lh<lH|ilu 9 mid htm brother tVlspuinus, having 
travelled to Hnissons, in France, in thp year JJOfl, to 
make converts to ( ihrinf Imiily, thpy maintained them- 
selves by #hnpmnkin# / whence they became regarded 
as thp patrons of tho " gentle eraltr They were both 
born at Homo. 

Why to thp \*t tfMmmhpr thp fittktd nfM Nitlnt* f 
IWauso it serves to commemorate all those saint* 
mid martyrs to whom no separate day lift* tmen aw- 
slgned. 

IThy /* thp 9w/ tfAfai+mlw thpfitthnl q/VM tf>W# f 
Because of its institution in thp Oth century, l»y 
Odilon, Ahhot of tinny, to make intercession fbr the* 
souls supposed to hp detained in |titrfftiitiry. Hip tor- 
tured mint once, released, |t is said, cannot again i*» 
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doomed to suffering. Various tenures were held by 
services to be performed on this day. 

Jfifcy is M-HallotihEvm in Ms north, vubrariy caiUd 
MderackJSftghtt 

Because it is a festival in which nuts and apples 
compose the entertainment? when the nuts are thrown • 
into the fire, or cracked, to propitiate omens touching 
matrimony : if the nuts lie still and burn together, they 
prognosticate a happy marriage or a hopeful love ; if, 
on the contrary, they bounce and fly asunder, the sign 
is unpropitious.— Jiufentfwon. 

Burns, in a note to his poetical description of 
Hallow-e'en, says : " Burning the nuts is a favourite 
charm: they name the lad and lass to each particular 
nut as they lav them in the fire ; and, accordingly as 
they burn quietly together, or start from beside one 
another, the course and issue of the courtship will 
be, w A similar custom, according to Mr. Ellis, pre- 
vails in Ireland. The superstitious notions in cracking 
nuts generally, is well known. Bonfires, ringing of 
hells, and feasting, are also customary on All-haHow- 
e'en. 

ff% wot H customary also to sme hemp on Ad-hallow- 
e'en? 

Because it was believed that by looking over die 
left shoulder, the sower migtht see his or her true love. 
The ceremony is thus described bv Burns : M Steal out 
unperceived, and sow a handful of hemp-seed, harrow- 
ing it with anything you can conveniently draw after 
you. RepeAt, now and then, c Hemp seed, I saw thee, 
hemiMteed, I saw thee : and him (or herj that is to 
be my true love, come after me and pou thee. • Look 
ovwptnir left shoulder, and you will see the appear- 
anceof the person invoked, in the attitude of pulling 
hemp. Some traditions say M Come after me ana 
show thee, " that is, show thyself, in which case it sim- 
ply appears, Others omit the harrowing, and say, 
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8%\ kNtiwtifctiwn win t«« mop»,«, 

1 Pomp ttfW hip, mimI hnitrnv thpp. ' * tiny oWillw** a 
Minllrti* rltt* «t MIiIkuu»»iip»\ \\\m\* IIKpwIsp ttp*pi*ltH»* 
upvphu 4 nttiPi* Pii*tnuiw oh thlw (tatlviil, m tllvlntttiim by 
|iutlht|t Mitlki« til*t*iiMi i tty h(ut» pIiip | Pitting thp tthjtli* 
ttt flip gin** I running t'uiutil flip ntwpk throp tUttw, A? «\ 
tfVoy fa Mp Miwibfiilh tfMwpmtm* fopt tttt tt hotutay $ 
IIppmiisp It Is »Iip muilvpwit-y of* »)ip wpppppIou of 
Quppii Mllwthptlt. A wHtPt- In' thp Hhip t)f (Jpnrgo I. 
atmpfvpn t "Thl* might wpII Iip ii git»n» ptonmtpr of* 
thp mltnw-phniiiltptV wplfhrp | ,/to* mumlhm* MttMttmt- 
timt* wilt bp «pt Jhrth in H'rrtf wtor/rms as pniblpum of 
hpt* Mtlnlng vIWup | miti win hp ttmk in thfr to |tttt 
Dip wntltl In tttttut tlmt gwtpp, %vlmttuu« bpftUty, nittl 
virginity, wpi-p utiithlp to jhpppivp tlip Ih»hI of wutiieit 
from mortality." 

W% to »St. (VrtV/n fp&tthhtt tt*9fo ptrttvnPM qf mntiv f 
ltppniMP trmlltlnn rplittpp. that pIip wim* wi nkttf\it h 
iMtnlpiitii, that mi Mtigpl who vlsitptl hpr wm rirtm ii 
iVonttltP nmtmlon?* of Hip hliwtl hy tlip plutrum of lirr 
tuploily \ to wIiIpIi PlrpuutPtnttop lli-ytlptt ftllmlpft Ititlio 
poiiPluVlon of hlw ppIpIihiIpiI (Mp to (Vrllltti 
W%fa fM tfWr^df Mp rferiVp u/AY, CfpMPftf ? 
Ilppttu«p hi* lpgnutt irlntps tout Iip whs P«rt Into tit* 
«pa with ah rtftr/mr ttbnut hi* hppIi | mu\ flint oh tlio 
Hint wnnlvprmuy of 1 iIr ttpntli, thp *ph rptlrptl iVoui tli* 
Jilftpp wIipip Iip mtflPi'Ptt, though thrpp tulip* fViitit thn 
bIioip* nntl iIIrpovpiimI ft mijM»ih (Pinple of tltp rtiiput 
tiiftrhlp, whlph poutalnptl d nminniiPiit to thft pnltit. 
Hip ftPd wltliili-pw hi thh ui»y flii* kpvpihI ypft»^ t ft»r 
SPYPH ilnyw In mippfwlon. lit ftlhiplon tit thin PhrutH- 
RtMtiPPttlip iIpvIpp ol'itti ttiiplioi- nmy I»p pppii in VftHotm 
pftit* of* 1 1 »p I'liuirh til 1 Hti ripitiPiit Uftiipft, tiOlitloiii 
mill ou tlir Itointilio-y ttini'Uo of'tlip )mrlnlti 

W^V ♦> rt rpr^rfMi /f»F*»«rt^ rtttkii tbp Vnthprtm ithtptf 

tippiittftp iiflt* \vm nil >lni ipp to tlit* litftthittiPtit of tor- 

tlifP by wltlpli Ht. CittliPiiitP, ftppotilliiit to tlip lpffPlttli 

•iiHW-piI inntiyhloiiii Thin win hy flutr putting wnr^K 
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in which were saws of iron, sharp nails, and sharp 
knives ; the wheels turned one against another, and 
thus the saws, knives, and nails met. She was so tied 
to one of the wheels, that the other, being turned the 
contrary way her body might be tom in various pla- 
ces with the sharp instruments— hence, St Catherine 
is usually represented with a large wheel by her side, 

ff% is old Martinmas still noticed in our almanacks 
onJVbv. 23? 

Because it was one of the ancient quarterly periods 
of the year, at which even to tins time, a few rents be- 
come payable.— Brady's Clavis Calendaring 1812. 

Why is St. Andrew's cross part of ike insignia of the 
Scottish order of the Thistle ? 

Because Andrew is tho tutelar Snint of Scotland, 
and he suffered martyrdom on a cross in the form of 
an X. The Scotch likewise assort that his remains 
were deposited in Fifeshire, in the year 368. 

Why is «Sf. Nicholas tint chosen patron of schoolboys 1 ! 

Because of the following circumstance, related in a 
story in an Italian Life of Nicholas, 3rd edition, 4to. 
Naples, Kv45. 

u The lame of Nicholas's virtues was so great, that 
an Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two sons to 
Athens for education, ordered them to call on the 
Bishop for his benediction ; but they, getting to Mira 
lute in die day, thought proper to defer their visit till 
the morrow, and took up their lodgings at on inn J 
where the landlord, to secure their baggage and effects 
to himself, murdered them in their sleep, and then cut 
them into pieces, salting them, and putting them into 
& pickling tub with some pork, which was there al- 
ready, meaning to sell the whole as such. The Bishop, 
however, having had a vision of this impious transac- 
tion, immediately resorted to tho inn, and calling the 
host to him, reproached him for his horrid villainy. 
The man, perceiving that he was discovered, confessed 
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the crime, mid entreated the Bifthop to intercede on 
hift tiohalf to the Almighty for hift (Minions who, Iwting 
moved with compoftftion at hift contrite behaviour, con- 
feftftion, Arid thorough reriontanco, ticftought Almighty 
God wrt only to pardon tins murthorw, hut olfto, for tho 
glory of hift name, to refttore life to tho poor innocent* 
who had been no inhumanly put to death. Tho Hairit 
had hardly miifthcd hift (way or, when this mangled and 
dotai* hud piooiw of tho two youthft woro hy divino fiower 
reunited ; and fierce! ving therriftol von alive, threw them- 
aolvoft at tho foot of the Tioly man, to kiftft and embrace 
them. But tho Hifthop, not Muttering their humiliation, 
rained thorn tin, and exhorted them to return thank* 
to (J o<l alone for thin mark of hi* mercy, and pave them 
good advice for the future conduct of their hveft $ and 
tnen, giving them hift hloiwiug, he went them with great 
joy to proftor.uto their fttudicx at Athena, Thift, f nun- 
none, ftiifftc iontly explain* tho naked children and tub, 
• the well-known euihlouia of Ht. Niehola*.' n 

The election of the Boy- Bifthop on Ht. Nicholan'ft 
Day, in almost irn^ry parlfth in England, baa been 
traced to the thirteenth century. Me wore the epiftrojml 
vefttmentH, with mitre and crofticr, and, ftt range an It 
may appear, ho took nowwwoon of the church, and, ex- 
tent ma**, (Mirformau all the c crcrnonioN and office* 

The Boy- Bifthop walked ftlxnit in proceeftion with 
hift fcllowftj in 1542 thift fthow wan abrogated. Tlio 

(waeticn of electing a Boy- Bifthop appeal* alfto to 
mvo MuhaJftted in common grammnr-ftchoolft. Mr. 
Warton thiuka that the Monteui at Kton (ire p. 271.) 
M originated from the ancient and ftonulnr practice of 
theatrical proceftftionft In collegiate Ijodieftj" Hut Mr 
Brand nhowft that it. m only a corruption of the cere- 
mony of the Boy-Biftho)) and hift companiorift ; who 
being, hy Henry the MighthV edict, prevented from mi- 
micking any longer their religioiiM xupcriorft, gave a 
new fn^ to the feativity, and began their jireftent play 
at idditrt. Tlita »hown how early our youth began to 
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imitate the martial manners of their elders in these 
sports, for it appears from the Close Rolls of Edward 
I. that a precept was issued to the Sheriff of Oxford, 
in 1305, from the king, u to prohibit tournaments being 
intermixed with the spoils of the scholars, on St Ni- 
cholas' Day." 

Why is St. Nicholas the patron of Parish Clerks* 

Because scholars were anciently denominated clerks. 
In Shakspeare's first part of Henry IV. Act 2. sc. i. 
robbers are called St N icholas's clerks. They were also 
called St Nicholas's kniriits. St Nicholas being the 
patron of scholars, and Nicholas, or Old Nick, a cant 
name for the devil, this equivocal patronage may pos- 
sibly be solved ; or perhaps it may be much better ac- 
counted for by the story of St. Nicholas and some 
thieves, whom he compelled to restore some stolen 
goods, and brought "to the way of trouth ;" for which 
the curious reader is referred to the Golden Legend.— 
Ellis's Notes to Brand. 

Sir Waher Scott, it may be added, attributes the 
origin of Old Nick, as a cant name for Satan, to 
Nixas, or Nicksa, a river or ocean god, worshipped on 
the shores of the Baltic. Hence, the British sailor, 
who fears nothing else, confesses liis terror for thin 
terrible being, and believes him the author of almost 
all the various calamities to which the prv carious lift 
of a seaman is so constaudy exposed. — JLetters on De* 
mnology and Witchcraft. 

IVhy was St. Nicholas considered the patron of 
sailors? 

Because of the two boys in a tub (part of the saint's 
emblems) being mistaken for their sailing in a ship. 
Armstrong, speaking of Ciudadella, says : " Near the 
entrance of the harbour stands a chape), dedicated to 
St Nicholas, to wliich the sailors resort that have suf- 
fered shipwreck, to return thanks tor their preservation 
and to hang up votive pictures, representing the 

PAKT III. B 
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danger* they havw oacapod, In grathud* to tha Mint 
for the proton ion ho vouohnated thorn, and in ncaom- 
plinhment of thti vowu they made during the hoitfht of 
the atorm. Thin ountom originated with the Greek* 
mid Honmim. Bion, tho philo*ophcr, won Hliown 
•overol of thene votive picture*, hung tin in a temple 
of Neptune, near the aou-aido; lloraca awo allude* to 
them. 

h % i« Ihr. IM, w Mr Jfoarmerti ij/* JVbta**, coifetf 
JtNmmtm/trt, ©r Hmv-lmych-day $ 

Hccaime the leave* by thin time are all fallon, and 
tho hranehe* Imre. 

My tww ft fwrmrly *uppo*td that cockt ciwta* att 
('Arurbtiat-rw / 

HccauNo tho weather in then ununlly cloudv and 
dark, (whence "the dark day* before Chrtotma*,") aud 
coekw, during *ueh weather, often rrow nearly all clay 
and all night. Hhak*)tcaro, allude* to thi* iU)i«ntition 
in Hamlet. — 

Mom* m» Hint nvon ^antnKt that hallowHl tantoit, 

At which mir Hnvloiir 1 * ultiti I* col*l»ratrol, 

Thn lllrd of Dawning orowclh nil iitnlii liwf . 

Tho »H|ihtM mo wholcnom*, and no mildew nillf, 

No tilniii*! iHrlkc*, not audita walk abroad \ 

No raliy lako*, nor wiicb hath |>ow*r to charm, 

Ho a melon* and mi hallowod In th* Unit, 

The ancient Ohrixtian* divided the night into four 
wntehotf, called the evening, midnight, and two morn- 
ing cock -crowing*. Their connexion with the beliof 
In walking * pi run, will \w remembered : 

Th* cork crow*, and tho morn growi on, 
WIipo 't In dctroi'd t muni bo Run*, tutttr* 

-■- .Th* talc 

Of horrid npiauliion, tall ami jhnatly, 
That wnlko nt dond ol' niiihl, or 1nKt»M hi* utaml 
<>»or anttio now ononM inrnv* i and, mriing* to toll, 
KvaiilnliaM at crmvintf of Him cock. • /tl««r. 

WJio ran ever forget the night-watche* proclaimed 
by the cock In that neene in Conuw, where the two 
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brothers in search of their sister, ore benighted in a 
forests— 



-Might wo but hour 



The folded (lock*, penned in their wuitled culot, 
Or sound of ptu»tortil reed with oaten «?on«, 
Or whittle from thu lodge, or vtllnire cock 
Count the night watcliw to hU leathery dnmo*, 
'T would ho Home golure yet, muno little ehreiing, 
In this cltwo dungeon otimiumerouii bough*. 

Dr. Forstcr olwerves : " There in this remarkable cir- 
ctimstatice about the crowing of corks, — they seem to 
keep night-watches or to have general crowing matches 
at certain iieriods ; as, noon after twelve, at two, nnd 
again at day-break. These are the Alectrephones 
mentioned by St, Joliu. To us, these cock-crowing* 
do not appear quite ho regular in their times of occur- 
rence, though they actually observe certain i>criods, 
when not interrupted by the changes of the weather, 
which generally produce a great deal of crowing. 
Indeed, the song of all birds Is much influenced by 
the state of the air." Or. F. also mentions, "that 
cocks began to crow during the darkness of the eclipse 
of the sun, Sept. 4, 18*«J0 ; and it seems that crtmucu- 
hito, (or twilight) is the sort of light in which they 
crow most." 

Why teas Christmas-eve called by the rfnglo- Saxons 
Mwl-wyntrts maesse-daeirf 

Because Christmas itself was called Mxd-ivinter, 
and Mid-toyntres maessc-cfaqr, as they gave the name 
of Midsummer to St. John VI toy. 

It was once believed that if we were to go into a 
cow-house, at twelve o'clock at night, all tlio cattle 
would be found kneeling. Many also firmly believed 
that bees sung in their hives on Christmas-eve, to 
welcome the approaching day. 

Why is the evening before Christmas-day cehbrated$ 

Because Christmas-day, in the primitive Church, 
was always olwerved as the Sabbath Day, and, like it, 
preceded* by an eve, or vigil. — Brand, 
»2 
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flu* CnntlwMit, tliH ciiNtmn of enrolling nf Clti'lutniM I* 
Hliutmf uiiht>ranl. Oiii'lujr tliu 1m Tlnyrt uf Ailvuni, 
rtilnlirlim inlnatruld nutm* Mmnu, unci «m tn Iw nwh 
In nvwy wtrnnt wliiftntf the wliiiim* of tlio Virgin 
uiotlmr wltli tlmlr wiM imir*ic , l miliar tin* tnulltlnnnl 
lluflun nf olmnnliitf |n»r rolumr pulim nit (lit* ttjin,»<wrli- 

lllg (VlntHM*," 

W'Aw </o Mu VhrMaui* ninth «/ lA* /jwwnJ din/ rf(j/i/ 

llnwtiiw llw nrlgiitu) I'lirnU wuro tl^lul rlimiMiniN nV 
wilivwilng tlit* nimTinii'iil nf llm t'liritftiimji rnU*hrliy i 
ami nut wuoli roliglnna dung* mm urn mrruut at tlii* »lu>, 

Willi lht» milHIIIUII JM»nplU| MMilt'l" till* MHM»» |itU», Ulul 

wl»lt»l» wt»»v MiiliHiliMiml hy i|mimh miiJiiilMM of iniincem 
Hint ndntlil mirth, ilit* I'uiiimid, 

Or, Jiilmriiiii, in n imtiMiii Uumlfl, tell* iid, tlmt tin* 
jilmid I'lwiidoiid, t* klntl nf f hridtjtmd rami, mntaliiiug 
nmiim Hmijitiire I lidinry, thrown iuui Inndo rhyniw, w*»it» 
mmg nhnui the dtruntd hy I In* ruuuium ptuinln, whun 
thuy wunt ttt Umt detuum Mi hug dim*. - /Jwihi, 

ll'Ay w hard uwl wtlh otfor pwr$iwn* to ttwk 

AfiiMM tit r/iWw«Mw 7 

llmimi** uf ltd iimu tnnnng ilia wnolt^iil Hunmiid n« 
lb*» wnhluin nf pwiou, jtiy. unit vlctiirji. In lliu I'hrm 
(mil dmidn, It tuny h« upplicit in tin* uolnry gulumtinm 
tin* |*i wwn of ilnrkiirwi hy iliu ruining uf ( 'In IM, 

Why i* tfo mitbtM «» #i«//r«/ 1 

HurtuiHt) lt« dnwld urn niIiI tu lm ilrnjijmil hy Mm 
tnldltMhrudh, which tbmU null* hwrli'd, 

/f'fy/ <w* M* minhhfi foUi jmwW ty/ 'A* /JnnV* ? 

Ifor'midt* tlitiy liml Mi*»\ti , wi) , <llimr> nncroucctnr tlw 
DUitihur Mw, uinl unl nnly dm linniuM, hut tin* hmw* 
(if tlm mldlutou urow In rhialmw nf llirnn uninul nil nno 
Hlulk, It* growing ii)inii fliu n«K, llmlr nwortnl U^^, wh« 
llnuhtlnw Mllttllim* I'Miwu nf ltd vtMinntllnii, 

VVIikii tin* mill nf tlioymir iij»|»rniu«|mu , l ijjo DniliU 
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marched with groat solemnity to gather the misletoe 
of tho oak, hi order to present it to Jupiter, inviting nil 
the world to assist them tit this ceremony, with those 
words : M Tho now your in at hand, gather tho misle- 
toe*"— RorUm. 

Wo road of a celebrated oak at Norwood, near Lon- 
don, which hore misletoe, " which some |>oonIe cut for 
tho pain of wiling it to tho apothecaries or London, 
leaving a hranch of it to sprout out ; but they proved 
unfortunate after it, fbr ono of them fell lame, and 
other* lost an eve. At length, in the year 1(178, a cer- 
tain man, notwithstanding no was warned against it, 
upon the account of what the others had suffered, ad- 
ventured to cut tho tree down, and ho soon after broke 
his leg." — Camden* 

Mr. Brand, however, thinks that tnisletoo was never 
put up in churches but by mistake or ignorance of tho 
soxtons ; it being a hoathouish and profane plant, and 
therefore assigned to the kitchen. Mr. Hrand mado 
many diligent inquiries after tho truth of this point 
He learnt at Hatn that it never came into churches 
there. An old sexton at Teddington told him that 
imaletoo was once put up In tho church there, hut was 
by tho clergyman immediately ordered to be taken 
away. 

Why ia hoUxf so coiled ? 

Because of its supposed corruption from holy, as Dr. 
Turner, our earliest writer on plants, calls it holy and 
holy-tree ; which appellation was given it, most pro- 
bably, from its being used in holy places. It has a 
peat variety of names in Germany ; amongst which 
is Chriatdorn ; in Danish it is also called Vhriathorn ; 
and in Swedish CArirfflom, amonpjst other appellations t 
from whence it appears that it is considered a holv 
plant by certain classes in thoso countries.— PhUHp/i 
Sylva /Yor^fcra. 
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t*ftwti9M re* m rtowin, 



„ U rMmmy m wtUdf 

ftwmm it* \>muU'M\ nmm t romaHmUj k 4*rfv«f 
from ret, tUtw, mu\ martom, ftlJu4i;if u> m rittmtUm 
©n th« Hm-nSwit, M CUr\*tum t Umms^n tw*& wm 
mfkil with rtmtmry, 

Why was tiut W# food formerly a prim dvh a$ 

lltwrnm frtmU ttwul* w«r« tlnw **14om Mt*n, *o4 
brawn whm wm*i<W«d * grant tMUmy. tUtlumtmd 
imy* f tliat M to tlw yw«r 1 17a m|w« Uj« day of th<* ywji»f 
imtw*'» imwmtUm, King Jtwry I, mrvm Ufommtw tu 
tabl* tm mwt*r, briiijrfiijf tij* Um* Wr** lmt\ with irutt^ 
imt* \wfim if, murmhH Ui th* it wtt#i*r* H J*V thi* c#r »- 
fiwiiy th«r« wtm a «jwiaJ iwrol, JhitfiiaJ* «|i«o Utlki 
g* f tfwt w at tiw imiN of iwiirt, dwriM* ChrirtUM*, ih* 
uwiaI iIMi at fha tfr»*t wwiw At dimitfr, wan a tog* 
Wa> A#o^ upon # *ilv«r plaffer, with uiifitftfaJaay*," 
in w* m lUn twul* w« rwwl tlMH tiw t**ar'* iwwJ i* 
M tha raiaat <li*t» in nil tlw Uttuln, awl that it linn Imam 
prov^M in Ivmntr ttf tha king *>f U\\m," 

Why wm ttvhm-yto ttrltfitmUy mtuk in a Um# $hap* 
tU Vhrkimm 1 

towmum tUvy might imitata tha <*rat*h« that k, rurk 
w mutant wlwr*Ut <;jiritft waa kb| r - /w&w. 



APAy www orw 0/' Mm tm/fott/ dhristmtu chvaeUrt 
culUtfa lard trf Mltrtd* 1 

JtawuM iti'nw iirijfto wf tha offitm from ati Impwwf* 
w nmttor ttf tlm jitoy* ^*hil/iu«i «t tiw (/'olW^ ^fU*- 
ftirii urni C/iiml^itf«j «r, it t$my im tmrm tUnwtly «*- 
plftittwi l*y tim nlmtf iiw uf m*nk nmwr.lt* far ffw *** 
iMin, m»Mif m imliM** mtrUttitm tinrUtv < Ihrtoutm. 1 11 Yt>\y> 
tU*rt* V«ftfJl, ww rti«l Min'ii M«f nuUn^iftiwM iimritWiwtil «« 
" t'lirbhttMii lattl**? Ut wImwi ftll t)i« lMiu«M«iiol4 mi4 
fciflily, with tim mimutr hUtmlf, mm* \m oUtdUmii and 
ttint t»« uiwtom Iwgiiw <if tim ftquAWlity that 
h«4 with tliMir Ht**i#r* Ut tlm Hntunmlk. 
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Warton tells us ** when the Societies of the Law 
performed their shows within their own resjiective 
refectories, at Christinas, or any other festival, a 
Christmas Prince, or Rood Master, was constantly 
appointed. At a Christmas celebrated in the hall of 
the Middle Temple, in the year ltitt, tho jurisdiction 
privileges, and parade of this mock monarch are thus 
circumstantially described. ** lie was attended by his 
Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, with eight white staves, 
a Captain of his Band of Pensioners, and of his Guard ; 
and with two Chaplains, who were so seriously im- 
pressed with an idea of his regal dignity, that when 
they preached before him on the preceding Sunday 
in the Temple Church, on ascend'tug the pulpit, they 
saluted him with throe low bows, lie dined both iu 
the Hall and in the Privy Chamber, under a cloth of 
estate. The pole-axes for his Gentlemen Pensioners 
were borrowed of Lord Salisbury. Lord Holland, hid 
temporary Justice in Eyre, supplied bun with venison 
on demand ; and the Lord mayor and Sheriffs of 
London with wine. On Twelfth Day, at going to 
Church, he received many petitions which ho gave to 
his Master of Requests; and, like other Kings, he 
had a favourite, whom with others, gentlemen of high 
quality, he knighted at returning from church. His 
expenses all from his owu purse, amounted to £2000." 
Aner he was deposed, the King knighted him at 
Whitehall. Stow likewise tells us thut the King, 
every Nobleman, and the Mayor and Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, each had their Lord of Misrule. The name only 
of the Lord of Misrule is wow remembered: for the 
gloomy Puritans of the reign of James I. suppressed 
their ludicrous, though costly, frolics. 

Why are men and women merry-making and dressed 
m each other's clothes called Mummers ? 

Because Mummer signifies a masker ; one disguised 
under a wizard ; from the Danish Mumxne, or Dutch 
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Mommo. Lipsius telli* us, in hii 44tli epistle, book iii, 
that Momar, which is used by the Sicilians fbr a fool, 
signifies in French, and in our language, a person with 
a monk on. In Laiiglny's Polydor Vergil wo road that 
11 tike disguising and mummyng that is used in Christc- 
mas tyme iu the northe partes came out of the Feaatoii 
of Pallas, thnt won* dona with vizars atid painted vis- 
ages, named Unuiquatria of the Uomaynes." 

Tiio festal character of December and the two fol- 
lowing months, it may here he oliscrvod, in thus ex- 
plained by tho author of the M Convivial Antiquities," 
who says, " that os the heathens had their Saturnalia in 
December, their Higillaria in January, atid the Lit per- 
calia and llncchaunlia in February, ho, amongst Christ- 
ians, them? three months are devoted to feasting and 
re veilings of every kind." 

Why was Chrintma* called the Feast of Lights in the 
Western or Ijotin Church 1 

Because they used many lights or randies at the 
feast ; or rather because Christ, the light of all lights, 
that true light, then came into the world. Hence the 
Christmas caudles, and what was. pcrhaf)*, only a 
succedaneum, the yule block, or clog, before candles 
were iu general use. Thus, a large coal is often sin 
apart at present, in the north, for the same purpose : 
i. e. to make a great light or yule on Christmas-eve. 
Lights, indeed, seem to have boon used on all festive 
occasions. Thus, our illuminations, fire-works, &c. on 
the news of victories. 

The lower class of Irish, in the present time, illumi- 
nate their rooms with mould caudles; and to this 
customary illumination at Christmas may !w traced the 
practice of tallow-chandlers giving " Christmas can- 
dles" to the children of their customers. 

In ancient times, to which wo could trace up the 
origin of these almost obsolete customs, blocks, lop*, 
or clogs of dried wood, might be easily procured and 
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provided against this festive season. At that time of 
day it must have been in the power but of a few to 
command caudles or torches for making their annual 
illumination. — Brand — who, however this may be, is 
"pretty confident that the yule block will be found, iu 
its first use to have been only a counterpart of the 
Midsunutier Fires, (see page 2/ ) made within doors 
because of the cold weather at the winter solstice, as 
those in the hot season, at the summer one, are kindled 
in the open air. 

Why art gifts at Christmas coiled Christmas boxts J 

Because in olden times, the Roman Priests had 
masses for almost every thing: if a ship went to the 
Indies, a priest had a box in her, under the protection 
of some saint ; and for their masses to be said to that 
saint, the poor people put something into the priest's 
box, whicn was not to be opened till the ship's return. 
The mass at that time was called Christmassy the 
box called Christmass-box y or money gathered against 
that time, that masses might be made by the priests 
to the saints to forjjivo the people their sins at that 
time 5 and from this, servants had the liberty to get 
tor-money that they too might be enabled to pay 
the priest for his masses, well knowing the truth or 
the proverb, a no penny, no pator-nostci*. w Fosbroke 
says an altar was erected m every village, where 
(icrsons gave money. The apprentices' boxes were 
formerly made of pottery j and Aubrey mentions a 
)>ot, in which Romau denarii were found, resembling 
in appearance an eartheu Christmas-box. 

Why is the Wassail-bout so called t 

Because of its derivation from the Saxon toaj-Aoite, 
u be iu health," which was the form of drinking a 
health ; the customary answer to which was drinc-ACti, 
tt I drink your health. 

Verstegnn refers it to the time of Hengist, but Selden 
justly considers it as older.— Nans. 
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YaMapu troaad it* uriglu tu Yortigeiu and Rowau*, 
the dmigutar uf Uaugitf,— On thair nwt iutarviaw, aha 
kuaalad hatora him, mul iua*autUig « imp ui' wma, 
wuil» UhtfM A,Vrt*^» wawf-fowV, •» £tutl King. hanlth 
ha iu you," Tha kmg, haiug mwaquttiiUad with Uia 
Btuuu hmgtmga, tttaktnl tha mawuug ui' tha taniw, tuul 
haiug tuld, Uwt th«> wi*had 14m haiddi, aud Umi ha 
tihuuM wwwtM' hy «a\ im* /M'w-/*«**\ ha did nu» mul 
aummmuiad liw to Jiiuki thau taking the aup, ha 
ki«*ad tha damaal nml pledged hai\ Fruni UiW lima 
tha auntum lung reumiuad in Jkimiu, that whuavar 
drwik tu muuhar at a faaat mud hum Jw7, and ha that 
raaaivail tha aim auawarad tkine-hiil, Tha mmuM 
MM* War* auug dining tha Jatiii\iiiea uf rhriatiuaa, 
audin earlier time* 1\> tha itinerant luiuatrel* , uf whom, 



with tha practiea »ome remains umj ha traeed in uur 
|ire»eiit wuV* i«4i«i twW*, Tha wuwmJ-nijj w a« aueitnuljk 
ulaeed tut tha tabled at' piiuaa*, ad wall atf uf tthtuiia. 
Iu tha ala\auth \ulume uf tha •» Arahtaojagitt," thara id 
an engraUug uf uua uf theae eupa, whiah fnrmeil> 
heluuyed Ui UlaMuuhui'A whhej, mid a diaaeilathm 
upon it h> l)r, Milner. Tha iuaida of tha au|i. whiah 
huldt* twu ijttwtta, iat\irui*hed with eight paga, at etpial 
diataueea. uue hejow tha uth»r, in enufnruutj Willi 
l^iltftii'Vi law, tu repress e\ee*a uf drinking, Thin 
measurement allowed uf hull' a pint tti eaeh person \ 
uu dauht this law wiw •• more hououred iu tha breath 
than iu theobsenauae," 

Jlecause mt image at* uur Haviimi' was urigiiwIK 
carried abuut with (ha wassail-eum tu whiah it hna 
baati aunaiitiaiad u«i uu *4p|iauihiga, 

Hhyi* il wntomw}), *u *am«> tMrUh, fa mml appl** 
on VhmhHtt*-tWJ 
Jtat'ttuwa inrnvtad npplad wara tiirmarly awrtad Hlmut 
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with the wassail-cup ; ami though wassailing is discon- 
tinued, tho apple custom remains. 

HTiy art waits so called? 

Because of the derivation of the term from \oay^hit$ } 
or hautboys, of which, it is not mi wort' :y of remark, 
there is no singular numlwr. From the instrument 
its signification was after a time transferred to the per- 
formers themselves. The wayghtu or waits of ancient 
times were attendant musicians on great jiefsonagcs, 
mayors, and bodies cor|H)rote, ffoneralTv Airnished with 
superb dresses, or splendid cloaks ; they were in the 
service of the court in the reign of Kdward IV. and 
had their regular allowance of coals, pitched candles, 
bread, ale, &c. Todd derives the term from wahts ; 
nocturnal itiuerant musicians, (Beaumont and Fletch- 
er;) Bayley on account of their wuiting on magistrates, 
&& or of Rutty a watch : or from the French gtietfcr to 
watch; because anciently they ketrt a sort of watch all 

X* ' . It appeal's, therefore, that tlio persons formerly 
1 waites, or waits, were musical watchmen, tho 
word implying oboes. They were, in fact, minstrels, 
at first annexed to the King's Court, who sounded the 
watch every night ; and in towns, paraded the streets, 
during winter, to preveut theft. At Exeter they were 
set up with a regular salary, in 1400 ; and although 
suppressed by the Puritans, were reinstated in HMO.* — 
Tht Aftrrw, Ifftf. 

My art waits supposed to be of heathen origin 1 
Because diey corre^mnd with a description of per- 
sous among the Romans, called sponda\U<r, from which, 
it is supposed the wayjthts or tvatts of our ancient kings 
were borrowed. The Roman waites^ or spondaul<r, 
played and sung hymns during sacrifices, whose mea- 
sure consisted of spondees or iM>etic feet of two long 
syllable*,— 7%e Jfimr, 1897. 

•The /ting'* Ctaft^rewr, an officer rnmparnllvriy hut lately dit- 
pouwKt witlt by the £ii|ll«h Court, probably originated: fhun this •>*• 
t«»m of watching, 

PART HI. P 
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Why have commentator* puzzled themselves as to the 
actual food of St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness— 
locust* and wild honey ? 

Because Home writers thought locusts improbable 
food for the Maint, and accordingly substituted the 
cassia-fistulata, or locust-tree, &c.i whereas locusts) 
are an article of food in Persia and Arabia in the 
present day, they are fried until their wings and lege 
fall oft mud iu that state are oaten with riro and 
dates, &c. and the wild honey is found in the clefts of 
the rocks in Judroa as abundantly as in the caves of 
Hindustan. — Forbes** Travels. 

Why has Childermas, or Innocents' Day, been super* 
stiHously considered of unlucky omen 1 

Because of the murder of the Jewish children by 
Herod on this day. Brand (from Bourne) says, none 
ever marry on a Childermas-day. Melton, in hie 
Astrologer, says, it is not lucky to put on a new 
suit, or begin any thing, on that clay. The coronation 
of Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, because 
the preceding Buuday was Childermas-day. The 
learned Gregory tells us that it was enstomary, among 
thrifty housewives, " to whip up the children on Inno- 
cents' Day morning, that the tnemorie of Herod's mur- 
der of the Innocents might stick the doner : and. In « 
moderate proportion, to act over the crueltie again in 
kinde." * 

In allusion to the festivals of Bu Btophen, 8t, John, 
and thut of iuuocctit*. Mr. Wheatley has observed, 
" that, as there are three kinds of martyrdom \ the 
first, both in will and deed, which is the highest i the 
second, in will but not in deed ; the third, in deed but 
not in wills — so the Church commemorates three 
martyrs in tie same order. Ht. Stephen first, who suf- 
fered both in will and deed \ Ht. John next, who suf- 
fnred in >vilh but not in tUwd] the Holy Innocent! 
last, who suffered hi deed but not in will." 
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Why were certain days tuperstitiously considered lucky 
or unlucky f 

Because of a custom among the heathens of ob- 
serving one day as good, another as bad : some were 
dies atriy and some dies albu The atri were pointed 
out in their •calendar with a black character,* the albi 
with a white ; the former to denote it a day of bad suc- 
cess, the latter a day of good. Thus have the monks, 
in the dark and unlearned ages of popery, copied after 
the heathens, and dreamed themselves into the like 
superstition, esteeming one day more successful than 
another. — Bourne. 

Grose tells us, that many persons have certain days 
of the week and month on which they are particularly 
fortunate, and others in which they are as generally 
unlucky. These days are different to different persons. 
Mr. Aubrey has given several instances of both in divers 
persons. Some days, however, are commonly deemed 
unlueky ; and, among others, Friday labours under 
that opprobrium. (See Good Friday, p. 16.) Likewise, 
respecting the weather, there is this proverb : — 

Friday '• moon, 

Coma when it will, it comes too soon. 

In the Calendar prefixed to Grafton's " Manual," or 
Abridgement of his Chronicle, 1565, the unlucky days, 
according to the opinion of the Astronomers, are noted, 
as follows: "January 1, 2. 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 29, very 
unlucky. February 26, 27, and 28, unlucky ; 8, 10, 
17, very unlucky. March 16, 17, 20, very unlucky. 



r ho does not recollect Black JsTeftrfey, or the first Monday oiler hie 
i to school. The (rest Lord Burleigh, in his " Preceptes to his 
," says. " Though I think no day ajnltse to undertake any food 
>rtse or bustneese in hnmle, yet have I observed some and ne 



* Who does not recollect Black JsTeftrfey, or the first Monday after hie 
return t 
sonne/ 

enterprise or buslnesse in hnmle, yei 

mesne elerkes very cautipnarie to forbear© theso three Mundayes in the 
years, which i leave to thine owneconsldersllon, either to use, or to re- 
hisfi}— vis. t. The drat Munday in April, which day Oalne was born, 
and his brother Abel slaine, 9. The second Munday in August 
which day Bodnme and Gomorrah were destroyed. 3. The last 
Munday in December, which day Judas was born, that betrayed our 
Saviour Christ.'* 

i 2 
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April 7, 8, 10, 90, unlucky; 16, 91, very unlucky. 
May 3, ti, unlucky; 7, 15, 90, very unlucky, June 
10, 99, unlucky j 4, 8, very unlucky. July 15, 91, very 
uulucky, August 1, 99, 30, unlucky; ltf, 90, very 
unlucky, Septemtor 3, 4, 91, 93, unlucky ; U, 7, very 
unlucky, October 4, lti, 94, unlucky ; 0, very unlucky, 
November, 5, (5, 9U, 30, unlucky ; 15, 90, very uulucky, 
December 15, 99, unlucky ; 6\ 7, 1>, very unlucky. 

The observances of such absurdities, both in ancient 
and modern times, in particular districts, would occupy 
hundreds of pages. Sir John Sinclair notices, in 17u3, 
Logierait, Perthshire, where "that day of the week 
\\\mi which the 14th of May happens to fall, is 
esteemed uulucky through all the remainder of the 
year ; none marry or tiegln business upon i{. None 
choose to marry in January or May ; or to have their 
Imnns proclaimed in the end of one quarter of the 
year, and marry in the lmginning of the next. Some 
tilings are to be done before the mil moon; others 
after. In fevers, the illness is expected to be more 
severe on Sunday, than ou the other days of the week ; 
if easier on Sunday, a relapse is feared." In some 
parts of Orkney, we also read, "in many days of the 
year they will neither go to sea in search of fish, nor 
perform any sort of work at home." 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, that the Scottish, even of 
the better rauk, avoid marriage in May, " This ob- 
jection is borrowed from the Roman papans ; and the 
anoieuts have given us a maxim, that it is only bad 
women who marrv in that month, — iwito nubent MaiaS* 
•— &e LtfUcra on tkmonoloxy and Witchcraft. 

It is hardly necessary to say a word imon these ab- 
surdities. The preteuded accuracy with which they 
were marked out by our ancestors, will at least explain 
their popular observance. 

Why r/ow JVwfmtf dffir ftom rfbtHnenc* in ito 
Catholic Church 1 

llccause fhatiug implies that only one meal a day 
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is to be taken 5 whereas abstinence merely indicates 
the abstaining from animal food. 

Why do Catholic print* so o/toi change las cofcmr 
ofthevr dresses J 

Because different colours are used on different festi- 
vals : thus, the white is used on the feasts of our Lord, 
of the Virgin, and of all the saints who are not mar- 
tyrs. The red is used at Whitsuntide, on the Iuvention 
and Exaltation of the Cross, and on the feasts of the 
apostles and martyrs. The purple, or violet, which is 
the peuitential colour, is useci on all the Sundays and 
ftrias of Advent, and of the peuitential time from 
Septuagesima till Easter: as also on vigils, ember- 
days, and rogation-days, when the office is of them. 
Green is also used on Sundays and ferias from Trinity 
to Advent exclusively, and from the Octavo of the Eui- 
nhany to Septuagesima exclusively, whenever the 
office is of the Sunday ; but in the Paschal time the 
white is used. The black is used on Holy (or Good) 
Friday, and in masses and requiems for the dead ; which 
may be said on any day that is not a Sunday or a dou- 
ble, except the days from Palm Sunday to Low Sun- 
day; ana during the Octaves of the Epiphany, of 
Pentecost, aud of Corpus Christi. Paschal time begins 
on Holy Saturday, and continues to the first vespers 
on the eve of Trinity Sunday. We quote this from the 
«* Circle of the Seasous," the editor of which, a zealous 
Catholic, otoerves, that "many of his readers, who 
may not be Catholics, but who occasionally go into 
Catholic chapels, may be curious to know tlie rules ob- 
served in the choice of colours for the priests* dresses," 

Why are the musical chants of the Catholic Church 
stiU retained in Latin ? 

Because they depend, (br metrical effect, on the 
marked accents and powerful rhymes which the Latin 
language affords, 

r3 
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9f%y were tarfs ©/* Scripture formerly general on 
ehurch-uxdk f 

Because they were first written there condemning 
images, upon their removal from churches in E»gtano» 
in 1547.- ~ 



DOMESTIC LIFE, 

lf"\y are unmarried females called Spinsters ? 

Because, formerly, women were prohibited from 
marrying till they had spud a regular set of bed fur- 
niture, and till their marriage were consequently called 
Spinsters^ which continues till this day in ail leg*) 
proceedings. 

Why does tkt wedding-ring Jinger dffir from la* 
otfters? 

Because it is the only ringer where hso principal 
nerves belong to two distinct trunks ; the thumb is sup- 
plied with its principal nerves from the radial nerve* 
as is also the lore finfpr, the middle finger, and the 
thumb side of the ring fiuger ; whilst the ulnar nerve 
furnishes the little fiuger and the other side of the 
ring finger, at the point or extremity of which a real 
union takes place ; it seems as if it were intended by 
nature to be the matrimonial finger* 

That the side of the ring finper next the little finder 
is supplied by the uluar nerve, is frequently proved by 
a common accideut, that of striking the elbow against 
the edge of a chair, a door, or any narrow hard sub* 
stance ; the ulnar nerve is then frequently struck, and 
a thrilliug sensation is felt in the tittle finger, and on 
the same side of the ring finger, but not on the other 
side of it 

tf'Ay teas a neuty married man formerly caJM m 
bridegroom .* 

Becatise groom signifies one who serves in an infe- 
rior station ; and it was customary for the newly mar- 
ried man to wait at table on his bride and friends on 
his wedding-day. 
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is a month after marriage called (he Haney- 
MoonJ 

Because of ita origin from a custom of the Teutones, 
an ancient people of Germany, to drink mead, or me- 
theglin, a beverage made with honey, for thirty days 
after every wedding. 

Why it cm allowance to ladies called pin-money 1 

Because pius were acceptable new year's gifts to 
ladies, instead of the wooden skewers which they used 
till the end of the fifteenth century \ and instead of 
the gifts, a composition was sometimes received in 
money. 

Why is it customary with many persons to present 
spoons at christenings, or at lying-in visits 9 

Because of the ancient English custom of present- 
ing spoons, called apostle-spoons, from the figures of 
the twelve apostles being chased or carved on the tops 
of the handles. Persons who could afford it save the 
set of twelve: others a smaller number, and a poor 
]*rson offeree! the gift of one, with the figure or the 
saint after whom the child was named, or to whom the 
child was dedicated, or who was the patron saint of 
tha good-natured donor. — A set of these spoons will be 
found engraved in Mr. Hone's Every-Day Book, 1635. 



Why is the middle meal of the day called dinner % 

Because Of its corruption from tteciiner, from decim- 
heure, or the French repos de dix-heures. 

Why is (he last meal called supper J 

Because of a similar corruption from souper, from 
the custom of providiug soup for that occasion. 

Why is not sallet-oil a corruption of salad*ou\ as is 
commonly supposed 1 s 

Because the former was used for cleaning the satfef, 
or head-piece of defensive armour in ancient times, 
and was much less pure than oil uned for salads. 
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Though the *allet In wow entirely out of tint*, yet the 
oil partially retain* it* uamc.— Gent, Mag, 

Why is a loin of beef coiled a sirloin 1 

Becau*e Charle* 1 1, once dUilug upon a loin of beef, 
wan no nleaaed with hi* tare, that he *ald it ehould bo 
knighted, and the joint henceforth called kHr-loin. 

Why is furmety so called? 

Becauae of it* derivation from frumentum^ wheat j 
it being made of that grain, flrat boiled plump and aoft, 
and then put into and hulled in milk, *wcetened and 
apiced, 

Why iff live phrase " humble pie M used for humility 
Hon*/ 

Beeauae, in the middle age*, the nhanki and feet of 
a buck being called iimhie*, were made into a pie for 
the retainer* or feudal *ervaut*. 

Why art mattresses considered of (treat antiquity f 
Because they were uaetl iiy the aueieuta oti cuuchea, 

upon which, at public fe*tival*, were often laid the 

image* of the god*. They are alao wulplured upon 

aeveral ancient tomb*, bearing the figure* of the do- 

ceaaed parvonetfe, Tli« celebrated Hermaphrodite* 

are alao repreatmted on matlre**t<*, 

Why iff weaving considered of high antiquity) 
Recauae It l* mentioned by Abraham, {Genesis xiv. 

09.) w I will not take from a thread of the woofj even 

to a ahoe latchet, &e. M 

Why iff certain fine linen called Damask J 

Beoau** it waa flrat mauuiUctured in perfection, at 

Damaacue, in Hyria. 
Why is a rug so called) 
Beoau»e of it* contraction from ruggst, SwedUn Jbr 

rough* 
Why is the covering of a coach-bo* called a hammer- 

aothf 
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Because, when coaches were first introduced, our 
frugal forefathers used to load the carriage with pro- 
visions fbr the family, when they came to London. The 
hamper, covered with a cloth, was a convenient reposi- 
tory, and a seat for the coachman. This was after- 
wards converted into a hox. Hammer-cloth is, there- 
fore, probably a corruption of hamper-doth. 

Why is PnlstaJT* basket called a Buck-basket? 

Because Bouk is the Scotch word for a ley used to 
steep fbul linen in, before it is washed hi water. The 
buck-basket, therefore, is the banket employed to carry 
clothes, after they have been bouked t to the washing- 
place.— ^/omiejon. 

Why are Mack, while t yetlow % brown, blue and violet, 
all team as mourning by different nation* ? 

Because black, (the ormuary mourning in Europe,) 
or the privation of light, is supposed to denote the pri- 
vation of life ; white (China) is an emblem of purity; 
yellow (Egypt) is to represent that death is the eud of 
ail human hopes, because this is the colour of leaves 
when they fall ; brown (Ethiopia} denotes Jhe earth, 
to which the dead return ; bliio (kings and cardinals,) 
la an emblem of happiness, which, it is hoped, the de- 
ceased enjoys \ and violet (Turkey) is supposed to ex- 
press a mixture of sorrow mid hope. 



Why were the titles of Lord and Lady first adopted f 

Because of the origin of lord from the Saxon laford } 
or loaf-giver, from hia maintaining a number or de- 
pendents : and lady from leqf-dien, or foq/^cftcm, 1. e. 
loaf-server, she serving it to the guests, or carving at 
table. 

Why has a literary lady been satirically termed a 
Blue*8tockinff $ 

Because of the origin of the term from the Society 
«de la Calza," (of the Slocking) formed at Venice in 
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the year 1500 ; the member* being distinguished by the 
colour of their stockings, the prevailing colour of which 
was blue. The Society de la Cahta lasted till the year 
1590, when the foppery of Italian literature took soma 
other symbol. The rejected title then crossed the Alps, 
and branded female pedantry in Paris. It diverged 
from France to England, and for awhile marked the 
vanity of the small advances in literature of our female 
coteries. # But the propriety of its application is now 
gradually ceasing ; for we see in every circle, that at- 
tainments in literature can be accomplished with no 
loss of womanly virtue.— -Mills' Hist, of Chivalry, 

H'hy do servants' liveries d\fer 1 

Because they originated in our British ancestor* 
clothing their vassal* in uniform, to distinguish fami- 
lies ; as they painted arms and symbols on their clothes 
fbr the same purpose. 



Way toere inneytirds extirpated from England 1 

Because (as affirmed ui the Bioftraphia Briton- 
friar,) M of some treaty of peace between France and 
England, in which it is stipulated, that we should root 
up our vineyards, and lie their customers for all our 
wine.* 1 This is quoted by Mr. KHis, in his Inttvdtie- 
turn to Domesday, who acids t " if such extirpation of 
the English vineyards was not owing to this, it might 
be to the falling of Gascony into the hands of Uie 
English, whence wine was imported cheaper and bet- 
ter than we could make it." 

fr*hy toere Ms libations to the gotft, in Roman semi 
fietSy sometimes made with milk 9 

Because of the treat scarcity of wine, which WH 
not in general use nil about (300 years U. C. 

Why were the Roman toomen saluted by their near re- 
lation* on receiving visits from them 1 

Because the visitors might smell whether the women 
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had tasted any wine, which gnvc their husbands a right 
to punish them, or even to kill them. 

Why did the Roman drunkards take pumice-stow 
before drinking for a waptr f 

Because it miffht excite their thirst. This probably 

Sive rise to tho invention of "devils," common among 
e topers of our times. 

Why are chequers painted against the sides of public- 
houses? 

Because, in early tunes, a chequered board, the em- 
blem of calculation, was hung out, to iudicute an office 
for changing money. It wits afterwards adopted as 
the sign of an inn, or hostelry, where victuals was 
sold, or strangers lodged and entertained. 

Why is the horse-keeper at an tnn, called an ostler ? 

Because ostler is derived from the word hostd, which 
was formerly obtained from the French, and was iu 
common use here to signify an inn ; and the innkeeper 
was from thence called the hosteller. This was at a 
period when the innkeeper or hosteller would be re- 
quired by his guests to take and tend their hones, 
which, before the use of carriages, and when most 
floods were conveyed over the country on the backs of 
horses, would be a chief part of his employment ; and 
hence, the hosteller actually Income tho hostler, or ostler t 
that is the horse-keeper. — Hone* 

Why is it said that " good mne needs no hush ? " 

Because, in early times, before inns were established 
on public roads, those who had wine to sell, by way of 
a sign, hung out a bush ; hence it became a saying. 
that M good wine would And customers without a bush? 1 

Why is a drinking-glass called a rummer ? 

Because of its corruption from the Dutch roemer. 

Why is a milk-man's reckoning called a tally f 

Because it is a relic of the rude contrivance of regis- 
tering by tallies, introduced into England at the period 
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of the Norman conquest. These cousist of atmigtit, 

well-seasoned sticks, of hazel or willow, no culled from 
the French word tailler, to cut, because they am 
nquured at each mid. The winti of money was marked 
on the Hide with uotchcs, hy the rtitter of tallies, and 
likewise inscribed on both sides hy the writer of the 
tallies. The smallest notch signified a peuuy, a larger 
one a shilling, and one still larger a pound ; but other 
notchen, increasing sueceiwivcly hi hreudth, were made 
to denote ten, a hundred, or a thousand. The stick 
was then cleft through the middle hy the deputy 
chamberlains, with a knife and a mullet j the one por- 
tion being culled the tally, and the other the counter* 
tally, arjolium. 

Jtenee ultfo the origin of the tally-trade, or receiving 
payment for good* hy instalment*. 

Why an mired liquor* railed "greg"? 

Because Admiral Vernon, who was the first to mix 
his sailors' allowmice of npiritu with water, we* nick- 
named " Old Grog," from IiIh wearing a grogram coat, 
and thin name was given to the mixed licpior he com* 
pelled 1uh fleet to drink. 

Why did tavtm-kttptr* originally call portions of 
Uquar u goes" 1 

Itacuuso of the following incident, which, though 
uninmortunt in itself, convince* us how much custom 
is Influenced hy the most trifling occurrence*. 

The tavern called the Queen's ileud, hi Duke'* 
Court, How Htrcet, was once kept by a facetious 
individual of the name of Jupii. Two celuhrated cha- 
racters, Aiuiesley Hpuy and Bob Todriugton, a sport* 
ing man, meeting one evening at the above place, 
went to the bar, and each asked for half a quartern of 
snlrlts, with a little cold water. In the course of time, 
tney drank fbur-nnd-tweuty, when Hpay said to the 
other, M Now we'll go."— "'() no, M repl'md he, « we'll 
have another, aud then go." This did not satisfy tho 
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jpty fellows, and they continued drinking on till three 
in the morning, wheu both agreed to oo \ no that, under 
the idea of ffoinp, they made a loop; stay, Hueh waa 
the origin of drmking, or calling tor, ffw.-*-*iJfyffi«fo- 
gical Compendium. 

Why was (he house built by David Hartley^ on Putney 
Htathyfirtproofi 

Because it wan built with double floors, between the 
board* of which were sheets of iron and copper ; thua 
rendering the floor air-tight, and intercepting the as- 
cent of heated air ; so that, although the inferior boards 
were actually charred, the metal prevented the com- 
bustion of the superior boards; although the sheets 
were not thicker than tin-foil, or stout paper. 

In 1774, the king and queen breakfasted in an upper 
room of Hartley's house, while, in the room beneath, 
tires were lighted on the floor, &e. \ and in this, ana 
other experiments, the fires in the lower rooms had 
been so strong, that parts of the joists in the floor 
above were charred, although the boards which lay 
upon them were in no degree affected. Parliament 
voted Mr. Hartley £2,500, to defray the expenses of 
this building; the invention has sunk into obscurity, 
although the spot is recorded by a pompous obelisk. 

Why is a chimney-piece also called a " mantd " ? 

Because it is work raised before a chimney, to con- 
ceal it, mantel originally signifying a cloak. 

Why are chimneys comparatively of modern origin f 

Because they are uot mentioned earlier than the 

C1347. If die houses of the ancient Romans had 
furnished widi chimneys, Vitruvius would have 
described them ; yet not a word about them is to be 
found in his works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who 
made a collection of the Greek names of all parts of 
habitations, give a word for them, any more than 
Grapaldus, who, in more modern times, formed a vo- 
cabulary of all the Latin words used in architecture, 

TART III. o 
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That there were no chimneys in the 11th, 19th, and 
13th centurion, seem* proved by the curfew (couvrefeu) 
of the English and Normans, tu the lower ogee, the 
fire wan made in a sort of stove, which the law requir* 
ed should he covered tip on retiring to bed, The allu- 
sion at the above duto (VM7) is to on earthquake at 
Venice, which threw down many chimneys. 

Why is it probable that the Britons taught the art of 
basket'tnakinf to the Roman* ? t 

Because Martial mentions a basket brought to Home 
bv \ minted Britons | whence we infer that liaakota of 
British manufacture ware esteemed in the capital of 
the world. 

Why do we conclude that earthmtoare wax Jin* intro- 
duced into Britain by the Roman* t 

Because, in the locality of the present Htaflbrdahira 
potteries^ are found, on sinking pits, very evident re- 
mains of Roman potteries, and at a considerable depth 
below the present surface of the land. It is supposed, 
also, that one of the principal Roman potteries was 
on a small islnnd (now sunk) nt the mouth of the 
Thames, from the numerous fragments of earthen 
vessels which the fishermen often find entangled in 
their nets. 

Why fflfun is so called 1 

Because of Its resemblance to lee. (gfartat) or. as 
others suppose, from fflaetwn, the English fooofl, a 
vegetable which is employed in dyeing bluet fHass 
having generally a tinge ol blue in its appearance.— 
Blaiicourt on Glass* 

Why is the hole in a gun called the toueh*hole f 

Because our fire-arms were at first discharged by 
applying a lighted match to the touch-hole, and conse- 
quently I iy touching the hole, as Is now done In firing 
great guns. And though that method la now left off, 
by means of the later Improvement of the lock, the 
nole still keeps its old name. 
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Why is a IVenchJiorn so called, although made of 
metalf 

Because, at first horns were used both for blowing 
and drinking ; and the name continued, though both 
the drinking and the blowing horn were made of ivory, 
silver, brass, fee, 

Why is trtaele so called ? 

Because it is a corruption of theriacal, originally 
theriaea, an antidote to the bite of a serpent Though 
the treacle of the apothecary, and the grocers' treacle, 
or molasses, are not now used with any such intention, 
they still keep a name borrowed from the first inten- 
tion of the medicine or antidote.-— Gent Mag. 

Why is (As broom so called $ 

Because it was formerly made of the shrub broom ; 
although the name is now applied to implements made 
of birch, or hogs' bristles. 

Why was a candlestick formerly called a eandUstaffl 

Because, before metals were used, nothing but a 
stick was employed, and the candle held by a slit at 
one end, or three nails driven in the stick. 

Why is a mirror so called ? 

Because of its origin from the French, mtrer, to look 
at 

Why is soap considered to be of high antiquity 1 

Because it is mentioned by one of the rfebrews: 
M Though thou wash thee with nitre, and take much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me. — Jere» 
miahy ii. 23. 

Why is the web of the spider called a cobweb ? 

Because cobweb is from the Dutch word kopwebbe; 
and hop in that language signifies a spider. 

LAW. 

Why were woolsacks first used in the House of Lords f 
Beoause, in the reign of Elizabeth, an act of par- 
liament was passed to prevent the exportation of 

o2 
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KflgiMi wool $ aim] tb* woolsacks on whfoh the jiuffM 
*a f w«r« pltt**/! tlw*r« to mtiUul thnm to wnteb tfii* 
*t«pj* oornioodity of tho kingdom, 

W hy was ths Htittm Parliament ealUd ths WitU* 

mcmm « wUtt wwt mw\mt\y ft wi»» nwn\ and 
tlw wUl*na%mot ntt Hmmttihlanti of wUm umn* 

Why U a vumfter of parUamsnt $aid to atupt ths 
CMUem Hurulrt/UI 

Hoernm \m wbtivm to rotiroi font nn h* cannot r*- 
ftign, tti« king mny grant him urn oflto* of nvtwnrd u$ 
tint CUWUirn lUttuirwl*, tint ntsMtrtsjim of wltfrh v*» 
i*Mnn hi* wnt. Too Chilttrn IfundroJ* nr* wowo 
\mu\* Ut HtuUbrtUUWn nntl llwik*, not fnr from Ay\*»- 
bwryj tlwir u>\hwu\M'w4l\ titmm nru*m$ from th« 
dmky nmurtt of tb« hi))*, of whfck thtty \tr\nr\\m\\y 
flon»i*t* 

Why an mrUdn UmUm Mdlrdpot-watiofMml 

tUti'tiim th«y for'wn tUmr right to voto frmtt Inuring 
ii iSr*'\Atu<*i on whwh thoy tmy wallop, or boil • pou 
Pot-walto, iwui In tint twin or \mr\muM\l, In not no 
<*orrw,t aii ttxprunnUm nn t)m nommon om. 

Why was tit* tukbraUd ealnmt council of CharUs II. 

ttnctum row UiHUiU of th« nam** of tht fir* eotm- 
uWUim ftmiutd that wont, tUtm - 
CMoni 
Arlington 
Jbwkfnghftrn 
AnUitty 
lAudttnluUt, 

Why is (fommtm Ism aluo Urmtd Istt non sertpia, 
or wmriUm lawl 

Htmomt it in not nn down In writing, m mas of 
pnr\\nm*itt nr«. 
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Why art the sittings oflmv-courts called terms J 
Because of their origin from Terminus, the heathen 

god of boundaries. 

Why is (he Court of King's Bench $o coiled $ 
Because our kings formerly presided there, Ai 

judges do now. 

Why is the Court of Exchequer so called ? 

Because a chequered olotii anciently covered the 

table where the chief officers m,—Maiuaiui 

Why is the Prerogative Court so called) 

Because of the Prerogative of die Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who by a special privilege, can hero try 
nil disputes concerning wills and amiiinistratious of 
jtorson* who have left goods of Ave pounds value, 
without the ttioceae wherein they died; itulcss settled 
by composition. 

Why wets the Star Chamber so culled ? 

Because of its derivation from Starrum^ a barbarous 
wonl for a Jewish contract. — Barringtoiu It is also 
said to have been named from its roof being painted 
with silver or gilt stars. 

Why is one of our Law College* called Doctors' 
Commons) 

Because the several courts and offices of which the 
college is now composed, were anciently dispersed, 
and held in several parts of the city of Londou, which 
being relative, and in some measure depending one 
upon another, occasioned great inconvenience to the 
respective practitioners ; wherefore the doctors and 
proctors of the several courts, united in a collegiate 
manner, and by dining together in common, obtained 
the appellation of w Doctors' Commons." 

Why is one of our Law Courts called " the Arches 9* 
Because it was formerly held in the Church of 
St Mary-le-Bow, which was built on arches. 
08 
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Why an certain writs called Pone, Qui Tom, La- 
titat, UabeM Corpus, Ifc. 1 

Hocauae they wore the flint Latin word* with which 
they began whim they were written in Lathi ; or, at 
leant, from Homo remarkable word in thorn. In a writ 
of Latitat tho ponton miod in Hupponod to conceal 
bin wolf— -from Latitat, ho lion hid. 

Why are sheriffs 9 <iffUers vulgarly called bum-bailjjfs 1 
t Hocauae tho latter in a corruption of U>und4mulflk, 
ho called from their being bound to tho Hhoriftk for tho 
duo execution of their dutien. 

Why is a certain law-Men called a tipstaff f 

HocoiiHO he attendn the judgen with a Htaff tipped 
with nilver, and taken into IiIh charge all primmer* who 
are committed or turned over at judgen' chiimborH. 

Why have judges a nosegay placed before them in court J 

BooailHe It in the relic of a primitive and ancient 
cuHtotn of the judge holding the bough or nceptre of 
justice, in bin 11111111; it wan formerly called a bouquet 
or little bough, whence the French took their word 
bouquet, for a noncgny. 

Whu w re jurors originally coi\flned from meat and 
drink 7 

HecauHo of tho prop«nHlty of the olden Hritons to 
eat and drink to pxcohm, whence it became expedient 
to hold them in custody until they had agreed upon 
their verdict. 

Why are surgeons exempt Jrom serving on coroners 9 
juriesl 

Because, in the year 1111ft, the corporation of sur- 
geons, consisting of twelve, a numW being then 
thought equal to the care of the metroiKilin, jwtTtloned 
parliament to be exempt from bearing arum or nerving 
on juries and parish offices) and their petition wae 
tMcoemfiil— Andrews's Hist* of England* 

Why an butchers exempt from serving on coroners* 
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Because of an act of parliament passed 1661, for 

tint purpose. Upon this bill it it observed: "It ia 
very strange tliat so judicious and humane an enact- 
ment had not been passed before; not that they 
(butchers) should be considered as devoid of the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, but more liable to its infir- 
mities, from their avocations necessarily compelling 
them to the performance of a duty incompatible with 
those feelings which they hitherto had been called upon 
to exercise in the capacity of jurymen."— AT Que**'* 
Historical Records. 

Why are chartered and corporation toums supposed 
to have origin in garrison service 9 

Because the generality of such towns have been 
garrisons; and the corporations were charged with 
the gates of the towns, when no military garrison was 
present Their refusing, or granting, admission to 
strangers, which has produced the custom of giving, 
soiling, and buying freedoms, has more of the nature 
of garrison authority than civil government 

Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout the 
kingdom, by the same propriety that every soldier is 
fire of every garrison, and no other persons are. He 
can follow any employment, with the permission of 
his officers, in any corporation town. 

Why is a city haU coiled a Guildhall 1 

Because Guild signified among the Saxons a fra- 
ternity, derived from the Saxon word to pay: every 
man paid his share towards the expenses of the com- 
munity, whence the place of meeting was called 
Guild, or Guildhall. 

Why is (he Lord Mayor of London annually present- 
ed to ike Lord Chancellor 1 

Because, though King John granted to the eitisena 
of London a charter, impowering them to choose their 
own mayor, yet by the same power they Tver© generally 
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ftMiffftt! to iwwnt hint hi Dip klntf fbr hi* ttpproVtatlou, 
w, fit hi* iUMtniPf< y trt 111* juntMnry. 

Why U a rhuf mamslntic ralUd a Mayor 1 
Itwmjw (if Ij* origin lVutu thn Toutuiilo Mryer, « 
low of might. 

#% t# tht* Court of Pi* Poudrt no catfadl 
HttfitiiM of ton nrfylii lVutu />w pomtr*, curia fmti* 

ei^VpHirtit, (Wini tlm ihwty fV*nt of 1 thi» Miltor*( or, nit 
lr Ktlwurtl Cokn wiyn, hrrituw hintiw I* thri* itnim 
n* miefMlily n* <ln*t t*nii ilill tVnin tlm f^tit. Hltifloitnno 
think* with Dnim* Jhtmiigtnii, It I* JVoin piW »m/- 
dvpmur t (o pmllnr in nlil FwMirh) piiiI wyn It nlj<M»flpi« 
tho muri of pntiy I'linpittmi »t thirn ni* in«fk»«tn, |<W 
hrok' 1 wiyn« i*<mrtH Minilm in //»'» iumdn i*i*iii*|i« ivi»i«- 

I'OimilOll IHIinilU lll»' < tl , » , « , U« Mild Ifnm'HiM, M I in Inlrii. 
illH'wl fMl'P lllln (Jr'l'lllilhV Mill |||i Vni'lli, 

Why h fhp ttnp'^n ifHttrhirtt In tin Itumhm (trim* * 
tfocnilito it vvnw irrnnti*tl in t'oniiiuwiionitioti of 4 Hn- 
Wllllniii Wulwnith, who, linvliur fMlwl Witt Tyl»«r 
with HIm innw, ilrnpntrhml hitn with hi* iln^r, 

Why art mtnin pttnnhni tttul to br within th* HilU of 
Mortality? 

Itwittiw, (luring thr ptiipiit* of t.'tlKJ-.l, hill* ar rr- 
fllntim* of tlowi jMiriiihrrt wvw krpt. to nkwihiIii thu 
tmtnlwr of pcrmm* who il!i*cl | hut wIumi tlm ptffttlloiim 
iwuwul, tlm Mil* wmi iliHiMiiitlinirtl, Thi*y wt»ro iv- 
mituml In l(KXI.--/'rmfmi/. 

#'/«/ «wt# Ma nightly wutvh firnt ettMithrd in 
tjontton 1 

IWitti** upon thtithVoiitiittiiiiiw nl'thn rtuffW-liHI 

In tho tinm or llt«tiry I. iw Htnw nhwrvw, "It followed, 
»y rnimon of wiuton within thn ivnlm, thnt tnmiy mm 
Ifftv^ thntnunlviui up to rnhhrry nutl i nun Inn* In tha 
nlffht t" nnd Urn Olty ul' Lnnilon wnn nnhjtiot to thfwn 
^IlKnitlcru till 19«VI f whon llciiry III. ininmnmtmj 
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watohea to to kept in cities mid borough towns, fbr 
tlii» preservation of the |>eaee, and titrther, that if from 
that time any murder or robbery was committed, tho 
town in which it wan doito should to liable to tto 
damages thereof. 

JWJy «re cfrfm* atitoigw raJM tk* Black Jbt 1 
Because (according to Rtackstone*) of it* origin front 
devastation* committed near Wsltham, in Hump* 
shire, by person* in disguise, or with their facet 
blackened, who teem to have resembled the Roberds* 
men, or follower* of Robert Hood, that in the reign of 
Richard I, committed (treat outrage* on die hordani of 
England and Scotland. 

It seem* that nuiny year* ago, a party of the In* 
habitants of this town retired to a recluse dell in tho 
New Forest, whence they issued forth in the night \ 
and their number* rendering th*»m Ibrmidahlc, ttiev 
committed great depredations in the neighbourhood, 
killing deer, sheen, <&c, for their subsistence. A* they 
commonly made their appearance, in the night, and 
wort disguised, moreover, as above mentioned, they 
were called the w Waltham Blacks* 1 The place of 
their retreat wan a recess, accessible only hy a subter- 
ranean passage. They dressed like foresters i the 
eroM»bow was their woApon \ and it is asserted that 
ttoy ealled themselves* the descendants of Robin 
Hood. In this licentious state, they remained a con* 
siderable time, till at last they were dispersed by the 
activity of the neighbouring geutlemen, and have not 
since infested the country. 

Iffy wars Ike M rtMm etttfwf eutytWMif 
Because tbrmerlv tofore the introduction of pockets, 
purses were carriea in the hand or tome at the side, 
when the thieve* cut them away, and carried them off 
with the contents* Pickpockets are of modern origin * 
they came up with the wearing of pockets. 
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JPey ww tfreiMr %*»«» ybm»#Wy flifafafeJtr**' Je tike 

Heemi»e the utrenjrth of the Honor mltflit «itplr> 
their eeuw*, or demion their fcelinp of neini woe, 
nay* tlit* Tnhnnd. win fflven Immedwtely lx>fto» the 

e*eetltlott ttetfftn, end emi*i*tod Of M 0W|> ef wlit* 

MiitijrM Willi tt quantity til 4 tVenklnoenee. Certain 
elterltahle or eont|itt*iioiuito women el JortMtJetn won* 
enjfttjrod to pre|taro thU drought, whleh they did hjr 
mixing with the wine droit* or tatter herlw to nrodiie* 
ttupeuiot)on« IViittniit likewise Ml* u*» that * i*re**« 
tlee eowewhet tinnier prevailed lit ttnjrland \ It Mug 
cuMonmry to pre*ent to tttatetheior* oo their way to 
the wallow*, in anelent time*, a larjfe bowl ol ale, 
hi* the la** rofro*hinent they were to twelve lu the* 
lift. 

The inundation of thWnt*totu ei»t*ear* to have l*eeti 
laid In the eomtnaud of Holomou, " Oive etrottg drink 
to him that I* reedy to neriah, nod wine to theee tout 
be of heavy heart." Altualou I* made to the mm* 
•peeiea of drink lo the book of the prophet Jeremiah, 
written nearly Ihtir hundred year* atWrwarde. Per* 
hap* of a *inillar ottttire won the howl of wioe whleh 
Homer tell* u* Helen pro*ootod to her jroeeta, when 
aiinre*»ed with jtrlof, to mine their *plrlt* \ the cotnpo* 
NUoo of whieh alto had learned Iron* the ttftyptlMtet 
Moietwhlle, wiiN muni i»v |<* wurm Mm tottl, 
Hi I « M lti>li-ii HtU'tl *» mil ih t»**»|iitttiH l» >wl t 
T»wii*i<mI w (Mi (ttug* <>C ».'^it'it« u»e, t'lMftiAtt 
*l*ll» ImiIHhi l»t»»»»m »»t ItitMMl'umii fMg«»i 
(Immh'iI with Htm > iitm>M» «i> a^mM. iIm> tt*lt+4 mlml 
Ail «»«•«» ol' wo deliver* u* lite wlw«, 

UA^ w 13|r/. #«W f© to w ton/rmeV' twtet* t * 
Heeau*e the HeottUh timrk t (not Meni or not nine I 
money, like our nmrk.) wm n silver coin, In vehte 
thlrteen«penee hnlf-oeiiiiv, noil two j»leek«,or t>vo-thlnl* 
of « |)enny» whleh pWk te likewme e eoln, Thins their 
inerK« beert the nemo |nH»|H>rtlon to their jwtmil, which 
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is twenty-pence, as our mark does to our pound* or 
twenty shillings, beiug two- thin h» of it. This Scottish 
mark was, upon die union of the two crown*, in die 
person of James 1. made current in Kngland, at the 
value of thirteen-pencc ha It-penny. This probably, 
was a revolution in die currout money in favour of dio 
hangman, whose fee before was |>erhaps no more than 
a shilling. There is, however, very good reason to 
conclude, from die singularity of die sum, that die 
odious title of hangman's twig**, beeunie, at that time 
or 8oaii after, applicable to the sum of tiiirtoeu-penco 
half-penny. Though it was contingent, yet it was then 
very considerable pay, when one shilling per day was 
a standing annual stipend to many respectable officers 
of various kinds. 

Why is political changt called u ratting $ rt 
Because of die following circumstance :— In Sj>ain. 
when die famous Duke of henna was overthrown, all 
die Lormates disappeared iu a few days. At the full 
of the Duke of Lerma, which occasioned so many re- 
movals from office, our James I, expressing his aston- 
ishment, inquired the cause of the facetious Gonde- 
niar, who replied in die following apologue. To illus- 
trate the fall of the duke and his creatures, he told 
how, once two rats, having entered a palace, were de- 
lighted at die spacious auarUneuts, and die frequent 
banquets. They whiskeu about unmolested, — every 
day seemed a festival, — and diey at last concluded 
diat the palace was built for diem. Their presence 
was not even suspected. But, grown bolder by cus- 
tom, diey colled in shoals of rats and radings, and 
each filled his anpoinunent. Some were at die larder, 
some were in the dining-room, some here, and some 
diere. The little rapacious creatures were a race of 
lascivious livers ; diey dipoed their whiskers in every 
dish, and nibbled at the choicest morsels. Not a de- 
partment but had its rats. The people in die palace 
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HOtv began to cry out that there were rats without 
number \ and having once made up their minds as to 
the Jkot, they laid traps fbr tliem here and there, nod 
east ratsbane up and down the palace, — D* Israeli* 

Why is a num put on his trial catted a culprit f 

Because of the corruption of the replication of the 
clerk of arraigns to the plea— non culpabWs* ** €W" 
(for culwdntis t ) "prit" that is, "ready to prove you 
WoS'—Jblaekstone. 

Another conjecture is, that the cleric, after the plea 
'of not guitar, expressed u benign wish in French, 
* (Mil paraftf may it appear so — which was corrupt- 
ed into the word u culprit? 

Jfky art laioyers also called attorneys. 

Because, in the time of our Saxon ancestors, the 
freemen in every shire met twice a year, under the pre- 
cedency of the shire-reeve, or sheriff, and this meeting 
was called the Sheriffs Torn. By degrees, the tree- 
men declined giving their personal attendance, and a 
freeman who did attend, carried with him the proxiea 
of such of his friends as could not appear. He who 
actually went to the Sheriff's Torn, was snid, accord- 
ing to the old Saxon, to go M at the Torn," and heuco 
came the word attorney; which signified one that 
weut to the Tom for others, carrying with him a power 
to act or vote for those who employed him. The dis- 
tinction between attorney and solicitor arises from the 
latter practising in a Court of Ermitv, and the former 
only in a Court of Law.— Htraldvc Aiomalits* 
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BftW toffim to <»ry out ttwt trw* wart* rwr« wHhom 
ntu iil»«i' i mid having mow mtui** up tl>*ir wind* w» to 
tli« &**♦ tli«y Mil trap* far tlimtt h««* »wl fh* r« f im<l 
«whI runrtmiM up wild down tlia \m\w*>—Whra«ll. 
Why U row /w{ cm hi* trial t nihil a culprit 1 
jWftiiw of tlw rnmipftiuii of iIim replication of rim 
pltirk of Arrttigou to tliH p|ftn <wm nd\H\hl\'\t, * Cut" 
(tor nUmMU*^ "prity tlwt U, ,# r*«dy to provo yo*j 

Another ('onjtu'fiipa In, that fhn rl*o1i, ftftur ilia pl<<* 
of oof guilty • tuprnwH M benign wi*h In FnwJi, 
<* ©mVJ pimm? \my it »pjmnr no — which wa* romi|>t- 
«4inU) th* word "nUjmtf* 

IVtyl <m IttWtfm ttlw vttlhd attorney*, 

llnt'jiuNa, )a fl^ tioo< of our Nmtnn HW'^tor*, tlio 
Ammutn In wvury «hlr» iii^f rwii'« a yw»r, und«r th* jwm- 
etidnnry of tli^ *|iirn rn<*vw, or wheruT, and thi* uit«<fOig 
wa* call«d tlin HliPriir* 'turn* l\y d«gr««*, th« far 
111011 tUa'tiimi giving ih*'ir pHrauoal aiuoidiiuee, and j* 
fWuwn who did *H«nd, fHniHil wiili liiio th* iii'ioiii'* 
of aui'li of lii* lV)»'Od« »« could imm appear, H» win 



Actually went to the Hb«ritr* Torn, wa* aidd, «i*«»or<l 
ing to tli* nh) Ha*oo, fo go M nt f hr» Torn," mimI hence 
eaiua the won I ttttontefji which signified on** ilmf 
went to ilia Torn (or others, carrying with him a power 
to act or vote fbr those who employed him, The. d)»- 
tiuetlon between attorney and wdicitor ari«e« front tb« 
lattar practising in a (Jourt of Kijnitv, nod the. fbrmt*r 
only io * Uouri of t*w,—JkraUk JltwtnalUi, 
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Jfty « %t inftrrid that hunting tftM pnuHud ty (fa 
nftWrm /lrtlmt* J 

ilccauao Dlonvalua (who lived 50 H. ©.) aaya, that 
the luhaltltanta or the northern part of thin inland tilled 



procured by hunting Ptraho (nearly aonteni|>orary) 
al*o aaya, that the ring* bred in liritnin were highly es- 
teemed upon the cniiuncnt, on account of their excel- 
lent mialitlc* for hunting. 

Cteaar tell* un, that veniaon conntltnted ft (treat 
portion of their fowl \ and aa they .had in their imaaea- 
nion MieJi doga aa were naturally prone to the chaae, 
there enu Iw mile dottht that they would cxerclae them 
lor procuring their favourite diet ; bedded, they kept 
large herd* of cattle and floeka of ahcen* lioth of whieh 
required protection Iroin the wol vc« and other fcrocloua 
animal* that Infeated the wooda and eovcrta, and muat 
frequently have rendered hunting an act of abaoluttt 
neccaalty.— Strut!* ^ 

Ab*cutcc)*m haa, of eourae, contributed mncMo the 
decay of Held a|Mirta in KuglatuU Thin ocoaaloned a 
celrl>rated |K>litlclau to any. " he would willingly bring 
in one bill to make ttoaonlng felony ; another to en- 
courage the Ivroed of foxea ; and a third to revive the 
decayed amuaementa of cock-fighting and bull-baiting 
ad 
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—that he would make, la abort, any sacriflca to the 
humour* and prejudicei of the country gentlemen, 
in their moat extravagant form, providing only that he 
could prevail upon them to dwell in their own houses- 
be patrons of their own tenantry, and the fathera of 
their owu children." — Quarterly Hevicw, No, 74. 

Why is hunting considered more ancient than hawking? 

Docause, in the earlient ages of the world, hunting 
was a necessary labour of self-defence, or the first law 
of nature, rather than a pastitne ; while hawking could 
never have been adopted from necessity, or in self- 
protection. 

Htrutt tells us, that the earliest among the treatises 
on hunting that he has met with, is dated early In the 
fourteenth ooriturv ; and that hawking most commonly 
forma a part of these treatises ; and, though thla prac- 
tice con only be considered as a modern invention 
comparatively with hunting, yet it haa obtained the 
precedence. , 

Upon the antiquity of hunting there ia a coinci- 
dence in the sacred scriptures and the fabulous tradi- 
tion!* of the poets. Thus, we read in the former, that 
Nimrod was "a mighty hunter Iwfore the Lord." 
Hunting, proscribed in the book of Moses, is apotheo- 
sized in mythology, under the tutelage of Diana, 

Why was hunting originally considered a royal and 
noble sport 1 

Because, as early as the ninth century, it formed an 
essential part of tfie education of a young nobleman. 
Alfred the Great was an expert and successful hunter 
bcforejbo was twelve years of age. Among the tri- 
butes Itri posed by Athoistan, uj)oii a victory over Oon- 
stantine, King of Wales, were, M hawks and sharp- 
acented dogs, fit for hunting of wild beasts." Kd ward 
the Confessor " took the greatest delight to follow a 
pack of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer 
them with his voice."— -Malmesbury. Harold, his 
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successor, rarely travelled without his hawk and 
hounds, William the Norman, and his immediate 
successors, restricted hunting to themselves and their 
favourites. King John was particularly attached to 
field sports, and oven treated the animals worse than 
his subjects. In the reign of Edward II, hunting was 
reduced to a perfect science, and rules established for 
its practice ; these were afterwards extended by the 
wuukr o/* the game belonging to Henry IV, and drawn 



up for the use of his son, Ifenry Prince of Wales, in 
two tracts, which are extant Edward III, according 
to Froissart, while at war with France, and resident 
there, had with him sixty couple of stag-hounds, and 
as many hare-hounds, and every day hunted or hawked. 
Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign nobleman, contempo- 
rary with Edward, also kept ix)0 dogs in his castle for 
hunting. James I. preferred hunting to hawking or 
shooting ; so that it was said of hirn, " he divided his 
time betwixt his standish, his bottle, and his hunting: 
the last had his fair weather, the two former his dull 
and cloudy." 

The bishops and abbots of the middle ages hunted 
with great state, and some of them were skilful 
sportsmen. Walter, Bishop of Rochester, in the 13th 
century, hunted at the ago of fourscore, to the total 
neglect of his episcopal duties ; and in the succeeding 
century, an abbot of Leicester surpassed all the sports- 
men of his time in hare-hunting ; and these dignita- 
ries even travelled from place to place upon affairs of 
business, with both hawks and hounds in their train. 

In former times the ladies often joined hunting 
parties, and had parties among themselves. Queen 
Elizabeth was extremely fond of the chase, and hunted 
at the age of 77 ; and an author of the seventeenth 
century speaks of certain fair huntresses of Bury, in 
Suffolk, who equipped themselves for the chase en- 
tirely as men \ a custom, we may- add, " more honoured 
ad 
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In the breaoh than the observance," Stilly they u*i» 
formlv wore habit*, a* in the present day. 

LouW hunting dressce, of the fifteenth century, a* 
fibred in HtruttVi Hport*, &c. differ but little from 4m 
modem tiling habit. 

According to the ancient book* of the practice of 
sportsmen, the seasou* for hunting were an foUowit— 
The time of grace begine at Midnummer, mid Jasteth 
to llolvrood day (14th Huptember), The fox may be 
huutea from tiie Nativity to the Annunciation of our 
Lady (35th March)) die roe-buck from Easter to 
Micnaehua* ; tiie roe from Michaelmaii to Candlemasi 
(Feb. U.) j tiie hare from Michaelmaii to Midsummer, 
The wolf, an well an the fox and the bear, from tts* 
Nativity to tiie 1'urlflcation of our Lady, (Feb. 2,) 

Why are greyhounds still petted by ladies 9 

Ueeause in former timee tiiey were considered a* 
valuable presents, eefiecially among the ladies, with 
whom they appear to liave been |*<cullar favourites. 
In an ancient metrical romance (Hlr Eglamorel a 
prince** tell* the knight, that if he waa inclined to 
hunt, »he would, aa an e*pecial mark of her favour, 
give him an excellent greyhound, so ewift that no 
deer could eacape from lib pursuit.-- Strutt. 

Why wtrt certain fowl* called royal chase* f 

Because the privilege! of hunting tliere were 
fined to the king and Ida favourite* \ and, to ret 
tbeae receptacle* for the beaat* of the chaae more «•> 
pacioti*, Or to make new one*, whole village* were de- 
populated, aud place* of divine worship overthrown | 
not the leaat regard being paid to the mlnerle* of the 
•uttering inhabitant*, or tiie eau*e of religion.— ABJrttlt 

Mount tell* us that there formerly existed a very 
cruel law, which subjected all tiie doge that were 
found in the royal chaae* and fore***, excepting ouch 
a* belonged to privileged person* to be maimed, by 
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having the left claw cut from their feet, unless they 
were redeemed by a fine. This law probably origi- 
nated with the Normans, and certainly was in force in 
the reign of Henry I, 

Why were lands first imparked 7 

Because their owners might still more effectually 
preserve deer and other animals for hunting. Stowe 
tells us, that the park at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
seven miles in circumference, and walled round with 
stone by Henry II. was the first made in England. 
The royal example was first followed by Henry Earl 
of Warwick, who made a park at Wedgenoke, near 
Warwick ; after which, the practice of park-making 
became general among persons of opulence. 

A recent French newspaper gave notice of an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of enabling persons of all 
ranks to enjoy the pleasure of tlie chase, A park of 
great extent is to l>e taken on lease near Paris ; its 
extent is about 6000 acres, partly arable, and partly 
forest ground. The plan is, to open it to subscribers 
during six months, viz. from September 1 to March 1, 
an ample stock of game being secured in preserves. 

Why wen parks and indosures usually attached to 
priories? • • 

Because they were receptacles of game for the 
clergy of rank, who at all times had the privilege of 
hunting in their own possessions. At the time of the 
Reformation, the see of Norwich only was in the pos- 
session of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked with 
deer and other animals for the chase. — Spdman. 

The eagerness of the clergy for hunting is described 
as irrepressible. Prohibitions of councils produced 
little effect In some instances a particular monastery 
obtained a dispensation. Thus, that of St. Denis, in 
774, represented to Charlemagne that the flesh of 
hunted animate was salutary for sick monks, and that 
their skins would serve to bind books in the library. 
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In the breach than the observance," Mil, they usi* 

formly wore habits, as in the present day. 

LauW hunting dresses, of the fifteenth century f m 
figured in Htrutt's Hporta, &c. differ but little from the 
modem riding habit. 

According to the ancient book* of tho practice of 
sportsman, the season* for hunting ware as follows h- 
The time of grace begin* at Midtfummar, and leeteUi 
to Jlolyrood day (14th September), The fox may be 
huutea from the Nativity to the Annunciation of our 
Ijuiy (25th March); the roe-buck from Heater to 
Michaelmas j the roe from Michaelmas to CandleniM 
(Fch f 2.) j the hare from Michaelmaa to Midsummer, 
The wolf, aa well a* the fox and the laser, from the 
Nativity to tlie Purification of our Lady, (Feb, 2,) 

Why are rreykaunds sffU petted by ladies 9 

Uecauee in former Umea they were considered m 
valuable presents, es|M*cially among tlie ladies, will* 
whom they appear to Iwve been fieculiar favourites. 
In an ancient metrical romance (Hir HglsmoreL * 

Krincees tells the knight, that if he waa inclined to 
unt, she would, aa au especial mark of her favour, 
give him an excellent greyhound, so swift dot no 
deer could eecape from hi* pursuit,— NtntU. 
Why were certain forests called royal chases f 
Heeauaa tiie privileges of hunting tliere were eott- 
flued to the king and hia favourite* j and, to render 
theae receptacles for the beaut* of the chaae mom es> 
parlous, or to make new onea, whole villages were do- 
fiopulated, aud places of divine worahlp overthrown $ 
not the ieaat regard lieing paid to the miseries of tha 
•uttering inhabitants, or the eauae of religion,— NtnitL 
Mount telle ua tlwt tliere formerly existed a very 
eruel law, which subjected all tlie dogs that warn 
found in the royal chases and forests, excepting such 
as belonged to privileged persons to be maimed, by 
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having the lea claw out from their feet, unlets ther 
were redeemed by a flue. This law prolmblv origi- 
nated with the Normans, atid certainly was in force In 
the reign of Henry I. 

If Ay «we lands first imparked? 

Because their owner* might still more effectually 
preserve deer and other animals for hunting. Htowo 
telle us, that tlio nark at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
•even miles in circumference, and walled round with 
atone by Henry II. wan the first made in Hngland. 
The royal example wan first followed by Henry Karl 
of Warwick, who made a park at Wedgcnokc, near 
Warwick J after which, the practice of park-making 
became general among persons of opulence. 

A recent French newspaper gave notice of an asso- 
ciation for tlio purpose of enabling persons of all 
ranki to enjoy the pleasure of tlio chase. A park of 
great extent Ik to l>e taken on lease near Parle | its 
<exteut in atmut (KKM) acres, partly arable, and partly 
forest ground. The plan in, to open It to suhscriticrs 
-during nix months, viz. from Heptemlwr 1 to March 1, 
An ample stock of game being secured In preserves. 

Why were parks and incisures usually aUaehsd to 
priories * 

Because they were receptacles of game for the 
clergy of rank, who at all times had the privilege of 
hunting in their own possessions. At the time or the 
Reformation, the see of Norwich only was in the pos- 
•ession of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked with 
deer and other animals for the ohwav— Spelmatu 

The eagerness of the clergy for hunting is described 
as irrepressible. Prohibitions of councils produced 
little effect. In some instances a particular monastery 
obtained a dispensation. Thus, that of St. Denis, in 
774, represented to Charlemagne that the flesh of 
hunted animata was salutary for sick monks, and that 
their skins would serve to bind hooka in the library. 
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Alexander III, by a letter to the clergy of Berkshire, 
dispenses with their keeping the archdoacon in dogs 
ana hawks during his visitation.— { Rymer.) An arch* 
biihop of York, in J 321, carried a train of 900 persons, 
who were maintained at the expense of the abbeys on 
his road, and who limited with a pack of hounds from 
parish to parish!— WhUaker's Hut of Craven^ quoted 
In HaUam'i Hist. Middle Ages. 

Why urns hunting formerly a very convenient resource 
for (he wholcsomeness, as well as luxury ', of the table f 

Because the uatural pastures being then unimprov- 
ed, and few kinds of rodder for cattle discovered, it 
was impossible to maintain the summer stock during 
the cold season. Hence a portion of it was regularly 
slaughtered and salted for winter provision. We may 
suppose, therefore, that when no alternative was offer- 
ed but these salt meats, even the leanest venison was 
devoured with relish.— HaUam's Hist, Middle Age*. 

Why were all the great forests pierced by those long 
rectilinear alleys which appear in old prints, and are 
mentioned in old hooks 1 

Because the avenues were particularly necessary for 
those largo parties, resembling our modem battues, 
where the honoured guetits being stationed in fit stand- 
ings, had an opportunity of displaying their skill in 
venery by selecting the buck which was in season, 
and their dexterity at bringing him down widi the 
cross-bow or long-bow. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, In his description of 
Chantilly, speaks of a forest, which, " being of a very 
large extent, and set thick both with tall trees ana 
underwood, was replenished with wild boar, stags) 
and roe-deer, and was cut into long walks every way, 
so that although the dogs might follow their chase 
through the thickets, the huntsmen might ride along 
the said walks, and meet or overtake their game in 
some one of them, they being cut with that art, that 
they led to all the parts iu the said forest," 
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Wky should a deer-park exhibit but little artificial 

arrangement in its disposal? 

Because the stag, fey nature one of the freest deni- 
zens of the forest, can only be kept even under com- 
parative restraint, by taking care tnat all around him 
intimates a complete state of forest and wilderness. 
Thus, there ought to be a variety of broken ground, of 
copse-wood, and of growing timber— of land, and of 
water. The soil and herbage must be left in its natu- 
ral state; the long fern, amongst which the fawns 
delight to repose, must not be destroyed. 

Why did Vie common people formerly call the forest 
u gooa" and the greenwood u merry V 9 

Because of the pleasure they took in the scenes 
themselves, as well as in the pastimes which they 
afforded. 

Why is a short gallop called a canter? 

Because of its abbreviation from Canterbury, the 
name of the pace used by the monks in going to that 
city. 

Why was a certain noise called the u hunVs-up n 1 

Because it was made to rouse a person in a morn- 
ing ; originally a tune played to wake the sportsmen, 
and call them together, the purport of which was, 
The hunt is up ! which was the subject of hunting 
ballads also. 

This expression is common among the older poets. 
One Gray, it is said, grew into good estimation with 
Henry VIII. and the Duke of Somerset, " for making 
certaine merry ballades, whereof one chiefly was, the 
hunte is wp, the hunte is up!" Shakspeare has, 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to U»e day. 

Ronuo and J*UsL 

Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion : 

No sooner doth the earth her flow'ry bosom brave, 

At such time ns the year firings on the pleasant spring, 

But hunts-up to the morn the feather'd sylvaus sing. 
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Why i$ a matl hunting; horn rdtUA abu#U1 

form*** of Jtn origin (ram hvfriti i wbirb mvmm m 
buffalo, or i**tUtim nm liortwd rAftfo In tb# Hrrttfcti 
dinky I H wa« ta*r U. or frttrftitl* Itnfft f £f/g4r< ««>/ hujfd*. 
wtn nil ffivm fly tfeirriifj a* jynonymouA far the wiw 
ox, — A/art* 1 GU/smrjj. 

Why is the stirrup so ratUd 1 

Upi-aiiaa of it* origin from sii^rapts from stisyrm 
asrtndrrti to mount $ And tbua trrmwl Ifjr our fti«on 
AUf i-stor*, fwtn A tope Mn« urnl Jbr mounting wbtn 
Atirrup* Jjrjnm to bn u#*<il in fbi* i*JAnd* It to rridrwt, 
from tftriou* monumfut* of Antiquity, Ouri* «t fir?*, 
bowmen rwlf without f itlw r wubllf* or rfirrupA, 

/f '% are sp*trismtn said to hunt rwtnt'r f 

flwAitw ih<*y bunt tb«* wrung w«y f And tr»r« tb#» 
*c<<tft YmvknftnU. Tint*, in an old work- QrntUmtm'* 
Htrrwtwn* t * Wbcn flic bound* or brAgta Inn*! h by 
tb« bfH wf* *iy tbfy bunt footer." To bunt !*y tb« 
Itff 1 mu*t l*» to ftp irmnttU tlif rW I JuM«id of tfa los 
of tr> jptme, £ r, ImrkwmUr- Warts* 

Why mn mires niirpatrd tnwh $mtnrr in Tjngtand 
and Watts, than in any olhrr country of Kurnpt 1 

tiwnus** timny trilmfr** wrre uamJ, nm\ titmn* bfiL 
by tbc ahuiia! production of a rrtiAin numbrr of 
wofvi* 1 idiiiw, Tbu*, tbi* Wr Mr oamI tribufi* to Kin* 
Kffipir, in f bo twith century, whicb b« rommufwd tor 
300 wolvcV bead*, M«fmi*bury «***, tbi* trit*rto 
c#»A*cd on tbi* fburib year far WAnt of wow*. In En*- 
biml f in lOtb Willimn L Robrrt d> rnfrwrmlK kiM|ftrt t 
twbl tbi« lord.«fii|i of Ri<bli*Mbib«, in tin* rminty of N«rib- 
tttnlwlAwlj by nrrtirf* «*f ilHrmling thAt |*rt of tbn 
ronntry friwi rw*trilf* aimI ttolvts* Fit/^trfibim ilonp 
tiof rwntion tfwit wnlvi** c%\*<h\ in bk« tiinf in lb* 
trwit fitrrm north of lAtiuUm, hUnnn] h )taW9trr 9 
muted Ufa ahri ta * Mn'tsicr !*fti*r C%»rt»rl * to wimt* 
Intern! thfir clwtrnrtii»n. In 4^1 Inward lll f Tbo- 
tmiA KngAinA liebl kml* in lllrbky, NortliAinplott, 
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by service of finding, at his own costy certain dop for 
the destruction of wolves, foxes, &c. in the counties of 
Northampton, Rutland. Oxford, Essex, and Bucking- 
ham; and as late as the 11th year of Henry VI, sir 
Robert Plumpton held land in the county of Notting- 
ham, called tvotf-hunt land, by service of winding a 
horn, and chasing or frighting the wolves in the forest 
of Shire wood. — Bee more in Blount^ Ancient Tenures. 

For a variety of information respecting wolves, don 
and hunting generally, we refer the reader to Part II. 
of the present work, — (Quadrupeds, p. 19 to 94. 

Why is hare-hunting comparatively of modern date f 

Because, in early times, the Brltous did not eat the 
flesh of hares, notwithstanding the island abounded 
with them ; which abstinence arose from a principle 
of religion. — Casar. 

Strutt adds, " which principle, no doubt, preserved 
them from being worried to death ; a oruelty reserved 
for more enlightened ajges." 

Hares are extremely interesting in their melancholy 
characteristics. They are so timid as to be fascinated 
by fear : even a falliug leaf disturbs them. They live 
in solitude and silence, except occasionally assembling 
by moonlight to sport together, when their savage 
enemies are asleep. Their cries, when taken, resem- 
ble those of an infant ; but this appeal to man, though 
in the semblance of his own nature, is ineffectual. 
Cowper domesticated three hares, and his account of 
them is full of pathos and fine feeling : what congenial 
companions must they have been in his melancholy 
imgs. Who does not remember, in his epitaph on 



companio 
musings, 
a hare: 



I kept htm fbr bti humour*! take, 
For he would oft beguile 

My heart of thought* that made It ache, 
And fbro'd me to a untie. 

Thomson says, 

Poor la the triumph o'er the timid hare i 
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— ft M^mtli^ttl hut It) ti*|mnded lit hi* e|tteitttotu 
Tltt* fttHtlng"*)* nennihlHtlen of the hate ut«y tte enttted 
to Itetter niHM%iiitl i tlutid men In the wt»tfd> iveenthta 
hare* in the ehw*\ 

tf% «*t* tt rt hwi tf Im" to wi/fw/ 1 

Meenttne he tv«« |wrt his nixth jeatMutd had tea 
mtutette* mi til* limit* 

Jtyy to (At rty q/*M<» aW iWM w Ml M J 

Iteeattae «f it* nhhreviatimt IVmu the wtmt Mhm k 
In Mil anelent lit«eri|)timt mi the limine id 1 Whamelifl; 
we are ittthruted that the ludge Nan hnllt hi Henry 
the KijththV time hy one penile ktri£hl« HU- Thmtta* 
Wmtley* that he might hem* the huek Ml in the mini, 
liter neanmn -a nl tuple reemil whloli npeaka uitieli to 
the Intajrluatimt* 

Iffy m*lk* s ftn* «WM w ien*fo totrf wlw* ♦mjwawf * 

lleeaitne Henry H> and It in retinue having tit the 
eha*e junl ittetttimiedi run hirer and n|mited the tattd« 
ttf Thmtin* tie Id l»Utde» mttt rethnittit to make jimmI 
the iujury, He la tiiittlis and nthem* hv way m re- 
veitgei nut dmru and killed the kiitjr* taviatrile hurt* 
mill making men v over itn hftuiiehem *|mke dinre** 
jteetmlly td their fmvereiptn V\m\k thin renehihjr 
the earn of the kittjfc he made every one eoweetiteit 
In the death of the royal animal nav into the e*ehe- 
qiier «tit annual fine railed tt White Hartnllver/ whieh 
wan nut remitted during the reign of that ntmtarehi 

f Ity ft * wkih kto4< mlh « r*llrt#> m wmmw* m am 
to* nig* Mwurnwal tin#imdt 

tleeaoae Henry 11* one day In ttlaekmoor tta*t» 
started a milk-white h«H» whieli nh^mlett the kiiif mhI 
hin tmiu mi uttieh tf|mH, tlwt Ht the milling down k 
wnn the ttiynl nleitmiii» Hi mxv> the itennt 4 und |d«ei» 
rtnintl hin neek n enlltir «f hrnws mi whleh wwtengmy* 
ed w 1 urn * rotftl h«ti4 let nn mte hwin me/* 

Annthef exiilmmtimi nf the Imrt wenHitK ft litest 
ewllftr in tmeed to the ring Mild to hnvti betpn tolt«ii in 
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the fcrest of SenUs, by Charles V, about the neck of 
which was a collar with the inscription, 

" C»»ar hoc lultii donavit j" 
which induced a belief that the nnlmnl had lived from 
the reign of some of the twelve Caesars, This inscrip- 
tion also exists in the following form :— • 

Tempore, quo C»ear Roirii, domlnatua In alts 
Aureolo j una it ooUum iigimre munltt j 
Ne depaflt'entem quUqui* me gmmtim Irodat, 
C»»»rl» heu caurt, perittmt) pareere vltw | 

which has been thus translated ;— 

«« When Juliu* Cmiar reigned king, 
About my nock he nut thla ring j 
That whoeoever did me take, 
Should ipure my life for Uwiar's take. 11 

It appears, however, that Julius Crcsar is gratuitously 
preferred by the English paraphrist, nothing appearing 
in the original inscription to determine its reference 
more to Julius C«esar than to Oomltian. On the 
Dorchester road from Sturminster, we are inibrmed 
there is, or recently was, a public house called M The 
King's Stag \ n its sign displaying a stag with a gold 
collar round its neck, with nearly the above sub- 
scription. 

Why was the Common Hunt established in the City 
tflandont 

Because of a charter granted by Henry I. to the 
citizens, to "have chases, and hunt as well and as 
ftilly as their ancestors have had ; that in to say, in the 
Chiltre, in Middlesex, and Surrey ."—(Maitiand*) Fits* 
Stephen (Henry II.) says, that " the Londoners de- 
light themselves with hawks and hounds; far they 
have the liberty of hunting in Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, all Chiltern, and In Kent to the waters of Grey, w 
which differs somewhat from the charter. These ex- 
ercises wore not much followed by the citizens of Lon- 
don at the close of the sixteenth century ; not for 
want of taste fbr the amusement, but fbr leisure to pur- 
sue it. (Stow.) Strype, however, so late as the reign of 

VAST vi o 
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OtttrjW t. f reekniiA Atnnnjr the modern Amupement* 
of tlit* Ijoudooer*, "riding on hor*eliAek, Mml liuntiiii 
with my liortl Mayor'a hound*, when theftMtmwt Awm 
goe* out. M 

W% NW fto» tipping Hitntjtrti ttmwtnlHH 
lleettupe of a privilege gmoted In tin* rlti/ei* ttt 
limit* wlllt other plAeet, in tlnltinult fWnt, of whieli 
Hoping f*ore*t in part* 

Tlit* Common Hunt nf the City In rliti^itlmf In mi 
tiki lnitlAtl, in l)'t'rft»y> « I'IIIa to purge Mehtneholy * 
1710) In whieh Im tlm* eliArAeterliiea the liord 
Mnytirt— 

My Inrit h* InliiHi n •In/Tin hum! ♦♦» t*»«l the ImaHM *»Vf, 

t iiim«I mhi(v«« II *n« a work h*» n#>r hml rt»ui»» N»A»h» i 

A whImm* Imhimm»IIi ftum it Ittiah wMHi munIc Uh»»« nil In tmtih, 

M* Ittrtl lit hI«mI " it Imn», n lwr*\" lint II |iht**»il mi 1>«m mlf. 

The " Hunt" lut* tint " Vnti'd whipping M even In our 
time*, in tin* linllAd entitled "The Imping Hunt," hy 
tin* lmH*tt> ThnmA* Hood. 

WHyttrp tprtnin torn* umi nrluntwtif % *jHiH*n#nt 
1leeftU*e nf their origin IVntn it peeuurtr kind of km- 
giiAge Invented by the *port*meu nf the middle Age*, 
whieh It w«* neeemrv IW every lover of the rliA*e to 
lie Aeiptftluted with, Tiling when lieA*t* went together 
In enmpAuie*. there wn* wild to lie it herd of IrnrK of 
littek*, mill All *nrt* tif deer I a hevy of roe* | a *1ott of 
lieAr*j a pittfrulnr of hoAin \ a *owoder of wild Awittej 
a dryft of tAtne twine t a route of wolve* \ a harm* or 
home* ) A rag of roll* | a pIimI of mnre* \ a tntee of 
A**e* \ a Wren of mutest it teAtu nfoaen \ a drove of 
kin* ) a floek of *heep | a trllie of goAt* \ a *kutk of 
Hwai a eete of twlger*) A rlehe** of mArt)u*| A ft»#»- 
Igtte* of lerret* \ A lumke or a down of Imre* \ a ne*t of 
rabbit*) a elowder of eAt*, And a Keuthd of young 
wtt* \ a *hrewdne** of Afie* | And a lAhour of ittolon. 
And aIao of AtiiiiiAlA when they retired to re*t i a Itnrt 
waa AAld to lie Imrliored, a huek lodged, a roe- hue k 
bedded, a Intro formed, a rabbit net, 4fce. Two git»y- 
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hounds were called a brace, three a leash ; but two 

riels or harriers were called a couple. We have 
a mute of hounds for a number, a kennel of raches, 
t litter of whelps, and a cowardice of curs. — SlndL 

HAWKING. 

Why is hawking generally* placid at the head of 
rural amusement* 1 

Because of its being so generally followed by the 
nobility, not only in this country, but also on the con* 
tinent. In olden times, persons of high rank rarely 
appeared without their dogs and their hawks; the 
latter they carried with them when they journeyed 
from one country to another; and sometimes even 
when they went to battle, and would not part with 
them even to procure their own liberty when taken 
prisoners. These birds were considered as ensigns of 
nobility ; and no action could be reckoned more dis- 
honourable to a man of rank, than to give up his hawk. 
Upon the tapestry of Bayeaux, Harold is represented 
approaching the Ihike of Normandy, with his hawk 
upon liia hand. Sometimes hawks formed part of 
the train of an ecclesiastic : Becket had hawks and 
hounds of every description with him, when he went 
to the Court of France, as ambassador from England. 
Females of distinction were, occasionally represented 
with hawks on their hands, as we know, from an 
ancient sculpture, in the Church of Milton-Abbey, 
where the consort of King Athelstan appears, with 
a falcon on her fist, tearing a bird. The Welsh had 
a saying in very early times, that " you may know 
a gentleman by his hawk, horse, and greyhound." 
Alfred tho Great is said to have written a treatise on 
hawking; and from various sources the pastime may 
be traced iu high favour, to the end of the Saxon era. 
—StruU. 

In the fields, and open country, hawking was followed 
on horseback ; and on foot, when in the woods and 
c2 
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coverts. In the latter cum the sportsman had with 
him a stout pole, to assist Jam iu leaping over rivulets 
and ditches; and we learn from Hall, the chronicler, 
that Uenry Viii, pursuing his hawk ou Toot, at 
llitclmiu, in Hertfordshire, watt plunged into a deep 
slough, by the breaking of his pole, and would have 
been stifled but for prompt assistance. 

We may gather Home idea of the value attached to 
hawks, aud the prices given for them,— from the laws 
enacted for their preservation, Kach species of bird 
seems to have had its rank of (mtron ; and Htrntt 
quotes IVom the took of Ht, Alban's (ho called from its 
being printed at Hi, Albau's) the vort of birds assigned 
to the different ranks of persons, In the following 
order:— 

Tha eagle, the vulture, and toe melona, tor an emperor. 

The gar falcon, mid the turret of the ger nUcoii for eking. 

The nilion gautle, nnd tlie tercel geulTe fur ft prince. 

The fnli'tm of tha ruck fur a duke, 

The fiilcon iwegrive for an earl. 

The uamitnl lor n unrun. 

' The aat'ie eud the anrret Air a knight. 

The I in i era and the huieret for en eequlrftt 

The iimrlyon for ft lady. 

The hubby fur a young man. 

The gnu hawk fur a ytiomau. 

Tha turcal fur a puur man. 

The aparrow-hawk fur a urieat. 

The mimkat fur a holy-water clerk. 

Tha nentarel for a knuve ur a aervant. 

The prevalence of inclosures has made hawking al 
most impossible in most |wrts of Kngland. Latterly, 
however, the Duke of Ht. Albau's, hereditary Grand 
Faloouer, has imported hawks from Germany, and has 
attempted to revive the noble art of falconry. Home 
of these experiments have been made upon his Grace's 
estate in Lincolnshire, but with little of the glory of the 
olden sport, 

It may, however, lie Interesting to know, that fllr 
John H. Hehright, Bart, bas very recently published 
a paumhlet unon hawking, which details the best 
method of taking, rearing, and training the hunting 
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hawks, with all the terms of falconry ; including feed- 
ing, tiring, &c. ; with descriptions of their game, and 
directions for using them in the pursuit of it 

Why have the ancient English illuminators uni- 
formly represented King Stephen with a hawk upon his 

Because, by that symbol, it is presumed they in- 
tended to signify that Stephen was nobly, though not 
royally, born. The same reason will hold good res- 
pecting the representation of Harold, just mentioned. 
-JVotet to Strut*. 
Why was it formerly illegal to take a hawk's nest 1 
Because the bird was so highly esteemed by the 
nobility of England. 

In the 11th Henry VII, it was deemed, u That if 
any person was convicted of taking from the nests, or 
destroying the eggs of a falcon, a gos-hawk, a laner, 
or a swan, he should suffer imprisonment for one vear 
•md one day, and be liable to a fine at the King's 
pleasure j one half of which belonged to the Crown, 
and the other half to the owner of the ground whereon 
the eggs were found f and if a man destroyed the 
same sort of eggs upon his own ground, he was equally 
subject to the penalty. This act was somewhat ame- 
liorated iu the reign of Elizabeth, and the imprison- 
ment reduced to three months; with security for 
good behaviour for seven years. 
Why teas the female usually preferred in hawking ? g 
Because she is much more courageous than the f 
male. 

Some of the falcon tribe, it may be here observed, 
have been used for hunting hares, deer, &c. Mr. 
Southey alludes to this sport in Thalaha; — 
The deer bounds over the plain : 
The lagging dogs behind, 
Follow from afar ! 
But, lo ! the Falcon o'er head 
Hovers with hostile wings. 
And bullets him with blinding strokes, 
r rt 
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}fhy \m tfo *livht yWwn atfotf ew ^ M ffa tan"> 
Beemme, being » lung-winged hawk, it wtw flown, 
to lure other bird*, 

tfty tww Me fw-Atf M* mJM out q/ 1 " thtJM n f 
]fctmu*e it \\m eni'iied upon the hand, with *tr*p« 
of wilk or leather, imllml jtweii, about it* lt>n»* | the 
je**e* being made mittlelently tunic Ibr the knot* to 
appear between the little and middle fluger of dm 
hand tlmt held them, *u that, the *umll thong* of 
leather might he la*teued to them with two airing* i 
And the thong* were loo*ely wound round the little 
fluger i lastly, eaeh leg wa* adorned with a hell, lis- 
tened with ring* of leather, to whleh www added, a long 
thread, by whielt the blnl« tit tutoring, wa* drawn 
tatek, after *he had been permitted to fly i mid thl* wa* 
wiled reclaiming the hawk. The*e thread* were line- 
All to keep the imwk Irnm winding * when *he Iwted,' 
tlmt I*, when *ho fluttered her wing* to fly after her 
game, The per*on who carried the Imwk wa* al*o 
provided with glove*, to prevent the talou* IVom hull- 
ing bin hand, In the inveulnric* of apparel belong- 
ing to Henry VIII, wieb article* fVcqueutly occur, 
At Hampton-Court, In the Jewel-hnu*e. were woven 
hawk* 1 glove*, eniluMiidercd.wMr^^ytami »SVrwW, 

tt\\j mw th* Ml* mwte at MUm tfo btMJbrfVh 

hawk* 1 

Hecau*e, nay* Htrtttt ," they were commonly *ounded 
with diver, ttud charged fbr accordingly," Ktrutt Add* 
In n note, " 1 am told tlmt allver being mined with the 
metal, when the bell* ere ea*t, aild* much to the 
pweetnc** of the nound," mid hence, prolmldy, the alio* 
«inu of Hhak*peare, wheii he *ay*, 

IImw Hilvw itweet praind tavw* 1 lonittM hy ai|NI. 

Why mhm » hmvk *ri& to h$ whtttkd <yf f 
llecauae hawk* were usually lent off with A whistle, 
Agalnat the wind, when Dent in purault of prey i with 
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it, or down the wind, when turned loose, and abas* 
donod. Thus 

If I do prove her haggard i 
Though that her jeuei were my dear heart utrlnge, 
IM wtotfo A*r u$ t and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. OttWJ*. 

The hawk was called back to the hand by the same 
signal: 

If you can whittle her 
To come to flit, make trial, play the young falconer. OM May. 

Sir Thomas Browne has written a Tract a Of 
Hawks and Falconry, Ancient and Modern," in which 
he illustrates the economy of the birds with great min- 
uteness. He says, "They carried their hawks in the 
left hand, and let them fly from the right. They used 
a bell, and took great care that their jesses should not 
be red, lest eagles should flie at thorn." The ancient 
recreation "seemed more solemn and sober than ours 
at present, so improperly attended with oaths and im- 
precations. For they called on God at their setting 
out"— Folio edit, llife 

U%v too* it believed by the old naturalists (hat hawk* 
and other birds of prey d%d not drink ? 

Beoause all turds of prey are capable of sustaining 
the want of food and water for lonfr periods, particularly 
the latter; but of which they also seem remarkably 
fond, drinking frequently in a state of nature, and 
during summer washing almost daily : the error must, 
therefore, have arisen from imperfect observation of 
their habits. Sir Thomas Browne, who quotes Aris- 
totle iu this error, says, "although it will not strictly 
hold, yet I kept an eagle two years, which fed upon 
cats, kittlings, whelps, and ratts, without one drop of 
water," 

Why is the Mem, at Charring Cross, so called! 

Because it was originally the row, which, in die 
falconer's language, signifies a place wherein the 
hawks were put at the moulting (or mowing) time, 
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when fhey eiwf tlielf frfttliera, The KhtjfV Iwwk* wero 
ketH ftt fltlM nl«ee hw enriy «a flip yettf HI77, «h, I, 
Hiefmrtl II, hiii in Jftiir, dm Mb ye«? of Henry VIII, 
it Wttrt ^inverted into Mlile* IW tlmt mottftwii'tf itee, 

Mill fllP tlHWkM WPl'e reillMVedi 

The wnnl wwe i* «l*o n«od ineftt|)hni'b*ttlly fiiy wiy 

«*1m«P JllttHP. Mj^M^I"' lllWJ 

fliMlf WillllMi frMMI tlfjf ffHtftwmP WW, 
WllMM* *<»** rtll iW (lid llllte tiff iirttPrf l«<Wi 

Itenee iktj to mew, oi 1 keep eliut tt|i i 

M»*P JtltV tllttt Ill** Mftjflp ftllHIllll )|M ww'tf, 

While fclfM Niirf tw**iod« |in»y hi tilwtjrt -'HtflH#4 ft J. 
Jf% w«* * *ri/« < tfkmk* wltpti rt mlffprl 
lleeftowe the wilful iVttiit* ol' wood on which they 
carried their bird* formerly ww maIIwI » w/#ft f Vw» 

tfW IN ftltfO Jftvetl MM JltMlliHtf ft hlll^faif^l*! from which 

the fhmiliftr f pi hi (wfew in more likely fo bp Jhrmml 

than from Miy foreign Mtfint-^Mim, 
Why k m MhpmhI tktilw mM hawker f 
Hemim, jterhajm it nritfhmlly witftiiflcd one wlm 

cftwied ttbnot Imwkn Ibr wile, though obnolete in that 

acnee by theditfiiee of (lie filing -Mm* 
4nhn«*nn derive* if from M, (t (Jermtm word lt*r ft 

ff% tf« w w Ik* prmt'bt hphmii hawk mut Inmwtt 

Meetttiwe if originally meant between fwn d«ni*crniw 

*nemlew, ft hawk mu\ ft kite, It \# nnw chiefly n*ed 

to 0«|iri<M mere ttnulit. The Imwk In fem'lwlile, the 

bumrd ta not | whence the 1'reiteh iMit them together 

itt ft proverb i -= M ym« eemmi umke ft hawk of * 

biiHMHnli H > -Ati^i. 

/^A// wtM thp Hltillfltitf-lww mptt inflHdHnfl 

IteiMiiiM* if WW iM-itfiimlly ft liorw fmlnerf fiir the 

|ittf|itiMe, ttiiil eovei : ed with fr«|»pin^ on He fo <<tint*eft! 

Hie P|MMl<a|M«ll IJMMI fllP ^rtlllP lie illtPllllPlI fO pllUOt ftf, 

It etifililefl flie Ni-elter to #i|i|o<in««li flip hiciln MirneeH Ity 
iIipiii, mo netti j ,fimt ItM muwa nii^iif eftnily iwteli iIipoi \ 
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but as this method waf frequently inconvenient, and 
often impracticable, the fowler bad recourse to art 
and caused a canvass figure to be stuffed, and pointed 
like a horse grazing, but sufficiently light to be moved 
with one hand. These deceptions were made in the 
form of oxen, cows, stags, &c 

HOME-RACING. 

Why is it concluded thai horse-racing was known 
and practised by the Anglo-Saxons? 

Because, when Hugh, the head of the house of the 
Capets, afterwards monarch* of France, solicited the 
hand of Edelswitha, the sister of Athelstan, he sent 
to that prince, among other valuable presents, several 
running horses, with their saddles and their bridles, the 
latter embellished with bits of yellow gold. — Strutt. 

Why were \prses formerly run in West SmW$dd9 

Because they were usually exposed there for sale 
so early as the time of Henry II ; when, to prove their 
good qualities, they were matched against each other. 
This is said to be the earliest record of horse-racing 
in England ; and is thus described bv Fitzstepben :— 
M When a race is to be rim, (bv valuable hackneys, and 
charging studs) and perhaps by others, which also in 
their kind are strong and fleet, a shout is immediately 
raised, and the common horses are ordered to with- 
draw. Three jockeys, or sometimes only two, as the 
match is made, prepare themselves for the contest. The 
horses, on their part, are not without emulation, they 
tremble, are impatient, and are continually in motion ; 
at last, the signal once given, they strike, devour the 
course, hurrying along with unremitting velocity. The 
jockeys, inspired with the thoughts of applause, and 
the hopes of victory, clap spurs to their willing horses, 
brandish their whips, and cheer them with their cries.'' 

Moryson, in his facote Itinerary, 1617, records a 
Btrange prejudice, which in some measure, exists to 
this day : u The Londiners pronounce wc to him that 
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buyiet a hone in Bmithfleld, that takes ft servant In 
Paul's Church, that marries a wife out of West- 
minster." 

The grave John Locke, in one of his private jour- 
nal*, date 1679, (lately edited by Lord King,) says 
" The sports of England, wjiirh, perhaps a curious 
stranger would \m glad to see, are horse-racing, hawk- 
ing, and hunting; bowling, — at Marebone and Put- 
ney he may see several persons of quality, bowling 
two or three times a week all the summer j wrestling 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields every evening all the summer; 
bear and bull baiting, and sometimes prizes, at the 
Bear-garden ; shooting in the long-bow end stob-ball, 
in Tothil Fields t cuugel-playing at several places in 
the country j and hurling, in Cornwall." 

From the Life of the accomplished Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, it would appear that horsfrracing was a 
gambling sport even in his time | for, he says M I do 
not approve of the running of horses, there being much 
cheating in that kind of exercise \ neither do I son 
why a brave man should delight in a creature, whoso 
chief use is to help him run away i M although else- 
where he says, " a good rider on a good horse, is as 
much above himself and others, as this world can 
make him." 

Why u>a$ Chester formerly celebrated for Us races 9 

Because the earliest commencement of a regular 
horse race is traced in a Shrove-Tuosday custom at 
Chester, when the company of saddlers presented to 
the drapers a wooden ball garlanded with flowers, and 

{ilaced upon the point of a lance ; but in 1540, the 
mil was changed into a bell of silver, valued at fc. Gd. 
or more, to be given to him who should run the best 
and the farthest on horseback. At length, an inn- 
keeper and mayor of Chester first caused horses to bo 
entered for this rncc, lit 1024, the horses to run five 
times round the roody, and "he who won the last 
course or trnyne, received thr bell, of n good value, of 
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sight or ten pounds or thereabout; which moneys 
were collected of the citizens, to a sum for that 
purpose." 

Why were swift running-horses kepi fcy toe early 
sovereigns of England f 

Because they were .serviceable for heralds and 
messengers in cases of urgency; bunting also was 
among their uses, but we do not find that they were 
kept for racing only, as horses are in the present 
day. « 
Why were races formerly called beU-counest 
Because, as we have just shown, the prize was a 
silver bell. Hence, to win the race was to bear away 
the bell.* 
Why is a rate prize called the plate 1 
Because, about the close of the seventeenth century, 
the bells were converted into cups, or some other 
pieces of plate, usually valued at 100 guineas each: 
and upon these trophies of victory, the exploits and 
pedigree of the successful horses were most commonly 
engraved. James I. and the two Charleses, were 
patrons of horse-racing, and William III. established 
an academy for riding; and his queen not only con- 
tinued the bounty of her predecessors, but added sev- 
eral plates to the former donations. George I, instead 
of a piece of plate, gave an hundred guineas to be paid 
in specie. — Stntfi. 

Their successors have been equally liberal, and 
King's and Queen's plates have accordingly accumu- 
lated; George the Fourth, in early life, an active 
patron of the turf, had a fine stud of racers, which has 
been much reduced by the less congenial taste of his 
successor, who will, however* continue the plates of 
lua brother's liberality. 

* Bee Zoology— 7V Aferw, Put 9, ptfe 88, In Um tort lint «f 
which far bell, read tail. 
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Jf)to f fll MwmarkH, am iters at Out u inni m p a * 
and MtUtntr, port, im mn holding Mmsm flags f 

ftwntijie, a* noon a* tha t\tM hor** ha* pmmn6 fho 
winning-port, tbo man may drop hi* fat) andtfo 
other at Urn dtotonee-|*>*t may drop hi* lit (tie mini 
moment, and the home whi*<^ ha* not then pa**ed that 
pout to wtid to fw distanced* Mini cannot *uirt attain for 
the aarna plate or priae, A <fotofl«« ia 240 yard* from 
tli* winning-po*t« 

M// is a fiatkrr-miM so rttifrdl • 

Derail** it to die light** weight that «an be |wt 
upon tlia bark of 11 home. 

Why is a *ipr-ttiid4*drr pUtlf so entUd J 

Derail*) the bor*r* rnrty weivbt arcordiffy W ihrir 
height Foiiri^w hand* nre taken a* the rtandard 
height* and the hor*e mt i«t carry nine etonc, the horse- 
man'* atone Mug 141b, H<«ven pound* are tafien from 
tha weight for wry inch Mow fourteen hand*, mni 
aatan pound* added for wry Inefo aliova Ibtirteen 
found** A few pound* additional weight to *o aeriou* 
an m\l that it to *aid f aeven piund* lit a mlle-iace are 
equivalent to ft dirtanre, 

Why is a pott-match so rotlrdl 

Derail** the purlin (to**** ()»* privilege of br togtof 
•fly homo of 11 certain nge to the port* 

Why is a jtrottufe. truth h so calMf 

hermit* It i* lirtween the prwhifo of certain t tiara* 
lit foal lit tha titfifi of the mifrh, fllld to ho decided 
when they arrive lit a afieeified age. 

Why was Of httfgt FslipM so nnmrdl 

IJwAtfwi ha dtotanred nil h«r*e* with whom h* rani 
or in other word*, they had mi place, Of hi* *f*MMl 
no <*orrf<rl cetinaito ran bo forro^l j (ttr hn tmnr fttai 
with an opponent *n(tbii*otty flout to put it to tho Uiwl 



Kfdipjw prodncoil titt winwr*| and thaw nod ad 
la thair owner* moro than on* tiundrad and abtf 
thatiaMad pound* \ ««irlui4ve of ptotaa and copa, Tbai 
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died in 178t>, at the age of twenty-fit* 
yean. 

ChJlders, another famous race homo, moved eighty- 
two feet and a half, in a second of time; or, nearly 
a mile a mtWe; ho ran round a course at New- 
market, (about four miles) In nix minuted and forty 
seconds. Racers usually run the four-mile New- 
market course in about seven minutes and throe- 
quarters, or eight minute*, or twenty-four feet at each 
atffetch. 

Wfcy i«m the cheating game qf pricking at the b*U 
finl introduced at ract$ 1 

Because of its origin among gypsies, who frequent 
races in great numlmrs. Mr. Brand says, "it appears 
to have been a game much practised by the gypsies in 
the time of Shakspcnre. For the information, if not 
for the benefit, of the unwary, its description is as 
follows: a leathern belt is made up Into a number of 
intricate folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One 
of the folds is made to resemble the middle of the 
girdle ; to that whoever shall thrust a skewer into It, 
would think he held it fast to the table; whereas, 
when he has so done, the person with whom he plays, 
may take hold of both ends, and draw It away. Tno 

Km© is, however, often played with list, instead of a 
tfhern belt, whence it fa called pricking at thegmier: 
and adepts in the game have been facetiously termed 
M knights of the garter." Mr. Brand also calls it "fast 
and loose." 
Jfity were the Gaittt-Latatjfrst established* 
Because of the oppressive ride of William the Con- 
queror ; who not only seized on all the forests, but pre- 
tended an absolute right to them. Thus, he confined 
all hunting and fowling in them to himself, or such 
aa he should permit or appoint. He punished, with 
the loss of his eyes, any that were convicted of killiiur 
the wild boar, the stag, or roe-buck* In the reigns or 

FART VI. D 
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WQfiatn Ruflis, and Henry I, it wan leas crhntaal It 
murder a man than to kill a beast of the chaae. 

ARCHERT. 

Why is shading wUh a bow and arrow catted archcn/f 

Because the bow, when drawn, is in the shape of an 
arch* 

Why is it inferred, thai (he how teas the most ancient 
and most common of all weapons 7 

Because Ishmael, we are told, became a wanderer 
in the desert, and an archer : so were the heroes of 
Homer; and the warriors of every age and country 
have been acquainted with the use of similar arms, 

Strutt has copied from a Haxon manuscript, repre- 
sentations of Esau, going to sell venison for his fatner; 
and Ishmael, after his expulsion from the house of 
Abraham, and residing in the desert 

Why were the English formerly expert in archery 1 

Because, as far back as the thirteenth century, every 
person not having a greater annual revenue in land 
than one hundred pence, was compelled to have in bis 
possession, a bow and arrow, &c«; and all such as 
bad no p os s e s si ons, but could afford to purchase anus, 
were commanded to have a bow with sharp arrows, if 
they dwelt without the royal forests, and a bow with 
round-headed arrows, if they resided within the forests, 
to prevent the owners from killing the king's deer* 

His skill in the use of the long bow was the proud 
distinction of the English yeoman* and it was bis boast 
that none but an Englishman could bend that power* 
fid weapon* Chaucer describes his archer! as car- 
rying * a mighty bow:" and the "cloth-yard shaft," 
which was discharged from this engine, is often men- 
tioned by our old ooets and chroniclers* The com- 
mand or Richard III, at Bosworth, was this : 
" Pf»w, *f«b«fi, tow four arrow* to the toad," 

To the use of the bow as a warlike weapon* we need 
here refer but briefly* The bow, too, claims jwt of 
die glory of the conqi 



conquest of England, by William, 
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Duke of Normandy. The Norman army was .{famed 
by « footmen clothed in light armour, worn 'over a 
gilted cassock, and bearing either long-bows, or steel 
cross-bows;" and the celebrated onset of Taillefer, 
gave note for die attack by showers of arrows, return- 
ed by tremendous cuts of steel axes. Harold, himself 
too, had his eye struck by an arrow ; notwithstanding 
which, he continued to fight at the head of his army. 
The bowmen were also the chief reliance of the Eng- 
lish leaders in our bloody battles, for the succession to 
the Crown of France. At Agincourt, Creasy, Poitiers, 
and Flodden, it did terrific execution ; and many of 
its effects are graphically described in the sparkling 
pages of Froissart 

Why were the English archers so superior to those of 
other countries $ 

Because it seems there was a peculiar art in the 
English use of the long-bow ; for our archers did not 
employ all their muscular strength in drawing the 
string with die right hand, but thrust the whole weight 
of the body into the horns of die bow with the left. 

Why was archery first practised as a holyday pastime} 

Because of a command of Edward III, that the 
leisure time upon holydays should be spent in recrea- 
tions with bows and arrows. Richard II, and Ed- 
ward IV. made similar ordinances: the latter, that 
" every Englishman, and Irishman dwelling in Eng- 
land, should have a long-bow of his own height, that 
butts should be set up at every township, at which the 
inhabitants were to shoot upon all feast days," or be 
fined one halfpenny for each omission. In the 16th 
century the use of the Ions-bow was much neglected. 
Henry VIII. however, made laws in favour of archery 5 
instituted a chartered society for shooting, and with 
waggish humour dignified a successful archer, named 
Barlow, by saluting him as Duke of Shoreditch, at 
which place the man resided. This dignity was long 
n 9 
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preferred by tlie captain of the London archers, who 
used to summon the officers of hi* several divisions by 
the title* of the Marquises oi' Barlow, Clerkenwell, lav 
lington, Hoxton, Karl of Parjcriis,&c. Stow inform* u*, 
that before bis time, (be died 1005) it was customary 
lor tbe lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, to go into 
Finsbury Fields, where tbe citizens were assembled, 
and shoot at tbe standard with broad and flight ar- 
rows for games. After the reign of Charles I, archery 
foil into disrepute, £ir William Davenant satirizes 
the attorneys and proctors shooting in Finsbury Fields, 
Tbe Artillery Company, or Finsbury archers, revived 
In 1610, retaining the use of the bow, as well aa their 
place of exercise, Aliout 17*53, a society of archers 
erected targets in Finsbury field* during Easter and 
Whitsuntide, when the best shooter was styled captain 
for the ensuing year, and the second lieutenant. About 
1789, archery waa again revived as a general amuse- 
ment { and societies of how-men, or toxophiiites, were 
fyrmed in almost every part of the kingdom, Moreley. 
in his Essay on Archery, 17U3, enumerates twenty of 
tbe principal societies then existing. In tbe present 
century arcliery lias been occasionally revived, man aa 
a private than a public amusement. About Ave yean 
since there were companies in tbe neighbourhood 
of Taunton: at Harlow, in Essex; Bury, in SuflbUt; 
and at Westminster s and about a month since a so- 
ciety was formed at Newbury in Berkshire, 

Archery, aa a branch of school amusements, existed 
at Harrow within tlie last sixty years. In the original 
regulations for the endowment of the school, data 
Ifl&O, tlie benevolent founder specifies tbe only amuse- 
ments allowed at Harrows— -" Driving a top, tossing 
a handball, running, and shooting." For this latter 
exercise all parents were required to Airnisb their 
children "with bowstrings, shafts, and brpaetera," I* 
eouseuuence of this regulation it was usual to bold sat 
annual exhibition of archer}', on August 4, when the 
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scholars contended for a silver arrow. Of this sport 
we have seen an etching, now become somewhat 
scarce. This custom has been abolished, and in its 
room has been substituted the delivery of annual ora- 
tions before the assembled governors. 

Why are the heroes of romance usually praised fir 
(heir skill in archery 1 

Because, in the early ages of chivalry, the usage of 
the bow was considered as an essential part of the edu- 
cation of a young man who wished to make a figure 
in life.— StruU. 

Why was the long-bow so catted f 

Because it might be distinguished from the arbalist 
or cross-bow, which was not only much shorter than 
the former, but fastened also upon a stock, and dis- 
charged by means of a catch or trigger, which proba- 
bly gave rise to the lock on the modern musket. — 
StruU. 

Bayle, explaining the difference between testimony 
and argument, uses this laconic simile. " Testimony is 
like the shot of a long-bow, which owes its efficacy 
to the force of the shooter ; argument is like the shot 
of the cross-bow, equally forcible, whether discharged 
by a dwarf or a giant." 

Why was the arbaHsty or cross-bow, also called a 
steel-bowl 

Because the horns were usually made with steel. 

Why were cross-bows also called stone-bows ? 

Because they were modified to the purpose of dis- 
charging of stones, 

Why were cross-bows much less common than long- 
botes t 

Because of several laws for the prohibition of the 
former. In the time of Henry VIII. a penalty of ten 
pounds was inflicted on every one who kept a cross- 
bow in his house. 

d3 
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H% imm * ctrtofri on** eoJM « tettf 
Ifeeaufie it had a round or half round hoh at the 
•nd of It) with ft sharp-potnted arrow head proceeding 
therefrom. When It had only the Iriunt bolt, without 
the point) It was h ton* oo& Hence the phroMs •*& 
qpwAi, mid tho sign of the MMtt-titn, (or tub,) In 
Fleet-street, London, Tho twit thus differed from § 
•haft, which was sharp or barbed, Hence the proverb, 
* to make a toft, or a *Kn/\ of a thing." We have tlie 
first alto In the proverb^ " A fool 1 * boli Is noon thou 11 
Nares say*, * Hoe also Mid*H*mtrM#h?* Dream, \l% 
lor the exquisite beauty of the passage." Here It 1% 
from one or the most splendid pages of Shakspearet 

( Qhi»* I* Pmk>) I hKiw (by t thou tonM* not) 

Flytnt Mwwn tho wM moon und th« oftrth, 
t'unifTfttl nrmM i n tortnlit nlm ho tank, 
At « fftlr vfwUil| Ihronut hy tho wort ) 
Anil HnmM hi* lovo-ihnft •mnrtly Amm hip Iww, 
An It fthimM nlorco ii hnnttrott ihoiiMnd ho&rti t 
Hilt I mliht *oo yo»n* «*u|>ltl> rtory nhnft 
aitononM In tho rUnno httim* «f tho wM'ry moon | 
And tho Import*! vol' row |tn««o<l on, 
in mnlHon moriltnllon, mnoy tYoo, 
Vol ninth M t whom tho troll nO 'unlit fell | 
It IVII upon ft HUM wontom Itowor, 
llofbro milk whito i now intrtilo with low»i wound— 
And miMoh* full ft, lovo-ln litlonoM, 
*Vtvh mo thill U«ww t tho horti I iihflw'4 thoo onto | 
Tho Juton of II on nloonlnt oyolldn told, 
Will mnko in* nmn or Nvtmtiut nmdly dot* 
Upon tilt* next llvo r ronluro ttint It mm. 

JPty «*» (Af tsanf w «t*t",/erm«ty wtdjbr appfato* 
or f nfeurr^remrnl f 

ttccmtso, to cry Attn, In archery* was to encourage 
tho archers by crying out aim, when they wow about 
to shoot 

tf\y toot te "jrtec mm," ** ojfas o/aVr«ftion ««*! 
•misIohcoJ 

Because the |>eraou chosen stood within a convenient 
distance of the butts, to inform the arohera how near 
their arrows (ell to the mark \ whether on one side or 
Ike other, beyond or short of It. The terms were, tstsft 
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on the tat hand, or tfao shaft hand, i. •• loft and right : 
atari , or gotta, the distance being estimated bv bow 
lengths. This was* in some measure, a confidential 
office, but was not always practised. — JVares. 

Maria gives aim in Love's Labour Lost, when she 
says,— 

WWt o'er Um tow-fane"/ I* frith your hand la oat. 
So Venus assists Cupid : 

While lovely Venua etanda Ugiv tfc «A*, 
Bmlling to tee her wanton bantllnj*a game.— 

2*«|jte*'« J C c l if eo , 1490. 

Why was "too muchd* the bow-hand n used to denote 
a failure in any design ? 

Because the bow-hand is the left hand, in whioh 
the bow was held. 

Why was a certain arrow called a butt-shaft? 

Because it was used for shooting at butts ; formed 

without a barb, so as to stick into the butts, and yet 

be easily extracted. — JYares. 

The very pin of hla heart cleft with the blind bow boy'a but-thaft. 

Rom** **d J*ti$L 

Why was an archer said to hit the white ? 

Because the centre part of the mark upon the butts 
was white. The whole was painted in concentric cir- 
cles of different colours, the interior circle being white ; 
and in the centre of the white was a pin of wood, 
to cleave which with the arrow was the greatest 
triumph of a marksman. Hence, to hit ike white, was 
used to signify. u to bo right," " you have hit the 
mark ; w expressions common in old authors, as shoot- 
ing was in their time a doily practice. 

Why was the yew preferred for botes 1 

Because of the compactness, hardness, and elas- 
ticity of the wood ; and so much of it was reouired 
for the above purpose, that ships trading to Venice 
were obliged to bring ten bow-staves along with every 
butt of malmsey. 
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Why wr* ymmg mhm wm/Hmfad k itowl tn ths 
d#rk 9 «/ %W* *** up for tM pimtm f 

ftnm\m mm jjrwtt IkuU wbw'h tiwy gwmwifty Ml 
into, wmt t\w tttrmUm of rtw «y« to rtw <w4 of tb* 
arrow, ratlior (butt to fb* wwift 

#'% f«wi ft mmwryfor m wtw to fom merai 
mm* tf ww JUgMf pmmd wtthfmthtr$fi(m ^rmt 
wtmfff 

fmmm i\m uritfbt writ dm divawfoy of wj«4#^- 
gtrvtt, 

Why la tfw Urm "upuM" m fimmmk/ uwlt 

l\wmm 9 hi M'Uwy, H fimimly rt%nmti itm AM* 
#Um, wmJ, itimitflt ftwowy 1m mow no oiwb hi ritam, 
tilt* ahov* worn, in th« mm of tlw wid or tumi'limum 
af my Uut*\umt 9 In Mill mdmA, 

Why mm the bm, wm in BHtttbtth 9 * Hm 9 tfmu^hi 
to bfi mm iHhtmtu#mui Item llw nmnMI 

Hwmw the totter wwn ftt fl»** imiwi wry wiwJitomn, 
mui \imk)UU\ io woitrivawe, whilw wUwy had f#*« 
wrrfwl to flu* hitfhtwf prlWffoo, Mr, Urtm U*\U on, 
that wo wlwr wwM nmimijf whom nU mtown hi fb* 
thoa iwwwftry Ut i'\mrw Mmt\Mmr^ u iiiii^M, w*4 
wwi io »iort*r« (Jwvn » prw'fiNtfl howMMtn Ji«n Ij**w 
known to wboot tw*Iw arrow* in anibrnt** info a Wr*')* 
wot former than rim tfrwmiferaiMi* of a oW* hoi, «t 
fb* Atauu** of forty yard*. 

WW* A*» MWJI'ffBM**, 

#%// mm thrtiwim qf h*m*y wMto md titma with 
the faml nmh immml foformr iimtl 

IU*mm* 9 tm fhi* \m#\m fw|iiir*4 arm tttrwglh 
m\<\ fiiiifWHtaf p^rtioMi if wan ft vury |wjiw M^riwi 
Aif t«Jllt«fy iiomi i'M\nn «f rtw twc in fr^jj^oiljr 
n^ortooMrt t»v iim roo^M^M wri^rN on mw (hmi of » 
Iwo'n tx\imwm, mti ft jwmr of Mm Nitftwwh i*^Huiy 
fhiokN if liigMy ^ooiomiwlftblft for kiogN mui \>r\iH>m, 
by w»y of e*w\#* f fo ibr«#w M ilw N«otm, i\m \mrr* 9 or 
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tk* jshunmaL* Henry the Eighth, alter his accession 
to the throne, according to Hall and Holinshed, re- 
tained M the casting of the barre" among his favourite 
amusements. The sledge-hammer was also used for 
the same purpose as the bar and the stone ; and, 
among the rustics, if Barclay be correct, the axle-tree. 
—StrutL 

Why is (he discus of the ancients, improperly called, 
ut England, quoit ? 

Because the game of quoits is a game of skill ; 
whereas the discus was ouly a trial of strength, as 
among us to throw the hammer. 

In Homer's Iliad, (Pope's translation) book xxiii. 
we find the following : 

Then hurl'd the hero, thundering on Um ground 
A maiaof iron, (an enonnoui round) 
Whoea weight and else the circling Greek* admire, 
fiude from the iurnaoe, and but ahap'd by Are, 
Let him whoae might can hurl thU bowl, erlee, 
Who further hurlt it, takee it ae a priae. 

Hence it has been erroneously inferred that the Greeks 
were acquainted with quoits. The discus appears to 
have been a round flat plate of metal, of considerable 
magnitude, and very heavy. The quoit is of iron also, 
and perforated in the middle: the latter game may 
therefore have been derived from the Greeks, but the 
actual identity of the discus and the quoit cannot be 
established. 

Why is the quoit, in many places, caUed a shoe 1 

Because formerly, in the country, the rustics not 
having the round perforated quoits to play with, used 
horse-shoes. 

Why is ringing qf the dumb-bells of considerable 
antiquity $ 

Because we find an author of the sixteenth century 
advising young men, by way of amusement, to w labour 
with poises of lead or other metal," which form the 
modem M bolls." Strutt observes, "this notable pas- 
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ktmwMMMi rti* tut trnwiai 

time, 1 nttpreltAml. Intro norm* rwiemblAnwi to tht 
HkhtmAt*hiA» nt* tiirntihg with it manV owo fthitttom 
•tipittioitpit (h Hip tSWrfofof, No, lift Ml MttMlttHNV 
mtya the ntttlmt*i ' iti Ui*«ttiilit«liiiipr «f two Atlt*kA tft*ft**M*l 
lit wtolt Imml, ntitl toAtltw with plum of lew! at eilW 
piiili-thl* pttrtitiia ttppiw the eFiewt, e*en*lneA th« 
limit*, Atttl give* a matt all the pleasure of boxing Willi* 
outthe bloW* 

fttmfttptt*. 

ohm ^-mrW oHg-ftwtfy a moft Aoftouftfttt 



lteeau*e In the mkt1tll«% age* it wa* rttt e**entlal part 
of a ymttiK HimtV etiolation. e*ppi*lally if he wan the 
non of a man of miik. nml brought lift tit it military 
protection | wherea*, lit the present tiny, foot raeea 
•eltlom happen but ibr the purpose of belting. 

Wfy to Mr jrma* /tWatw hw» 9 or ta*?, 6etfo»rfl» It 

lleeau*e til* it* mention In the proclamation* of 
Ktlwartl tit) where It In Mitotan of a* a ehlMi*h 
Amusement, Ami prohibited to he playetlln the avenue* 
of the pnlttee At Westminster, timing llm sessions of 
|tarllamettt, iVoitt its interruption of Imp member*, Mid 
others, In (Hissing to ami CVn, It Ik also spoken of by 
Bhaksjieare as ft game praetlsett by the Itoyg t 

Ws. with tw« RtHHtltijpi, lml« mm* Hki» in mil 
1*lts iwuitMr lntm>, thitit to wmtittll *tti«h »tAiigltt»t ( 
Mnita Himrt ill* |mMM||i*.— fVNMMPi 

The line* following gl*« some Itlea of the Apart t 

?t» hih Mipv nil it" Hwy hurt toss* at Imwi, 
Vjr Mtijl thttwil thitt tthl ntlti>tii tliitMs 

Tltlit game WAN Also played by men, espeelAlty In 
Cheshire, Ami the Adjoining enuntle*» About WHO, a 
graml niAteh nt Imse was ttlayett lo the fleltl* Mtind 
Montague House, (now the liritlsh Museum) by twt»hre 
gentlemen of Cheshire against twelve of lferhytJtftrst 
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far ft eonakieraUle turn of money. We need not do- 
•oribe thl* paathne, Utrutt wiyis "In Kane* they piny 
it with the addition of free j>men# i w aud wo eau add 
atmilar teatlmony of two prl*ona hi the game, mm played 
la Hertft»rd*hire. when* it wan a ikvourlte recreation of 
our "eajidemehildhood." 
Hty tt*t Jtarfty-efeaA *to mJM w Jaw* to JM m * 
tteeauae it wah played by *lx people, (three uf eaeh 
•ox) who were eounled by lot. A pleoe of ground 
WHS then eho»en, ami divided into three eomnartment*, 
of whieh the middle oho wan wiled A#M, it we* the 
otyeet of the eouple condemned to thin dlvlnlon to 
eateh the other*, who advanced from the two ejttremU 
tie* i In whieh ea*e a ehange of altuatlou took place, 
and hell waa AllfHl by the couple* who wore excluded 
by pre-eeeupatlon from the other place* i in thin tahk* 
tup, however, there wa* *ome dlttieulty i ms by the 
regulation* of the game, the middle couple were not 
to eeparate before they hml aueeeedcd. while the other* 
might break hand* whenever they found themeelve* 
hard pre**ed. When ail hml been taken in twice, the 
laat eounle were eald to be in tatf. and the game ended, 
—Air, Qffird) Jtem a jKwqg* in Sir PKUip (SMity** 



The eoupta* being paired, a male and female toge- 
ther, It aeema they «oinetlme* molaeed them*elve* in 
their confinement by kitten, an appear* from thia 
epigram i 

We two Are lent in IteNi what may we feat 
Te he tormented or fce|>» prln'nera ww f 
Man I if kimiUiii he uf (UAm^N Urn won*. 
We wM* in hell we had been la*i ami An*. , , 
JftrrfeJbVt M*¥*WdM. 

The Peottinh barley-break differ* from our*. Areh« 
deaeon Nare* think* our puerile game of t*w to have 
been derived (torn the above | Air there wan a % or 
tqg in the game aa played in Yorkshire, where a toueh 
made primmer*. 
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SXATfltftj 

Way u skating io called t 

Because of its origin from Che German «fcn< or afcofc, 
to glide along ft smooth surface. 

filtering was undoubtedly introduced among ua from 
Holland ; but a kind of rude essay toward* it wee made 
among ourselves very early, by tying bones upon the 
feet Fitzstophon, who wrote in the reign or Heonr 
II, telle us, that M when the great pane or moor (which 
watereth the walls of the citio on the north aide) 
is frozen, many young men play upon the ire { some 
strydlng as wide as they may, doe slide swiftly : some 
tie bones to their frete^ and under their h*dee % and shov- 
ing themselves by a little picked staiTe, doe slido as 
swiftly as a birde flyoth in the air, or arrow out of a 
croese<»bow." He describes also contests on the ice 
between such skaters. Htrutt acknowledges tliat he 
caunot trace the first introduction of this pastime into 
England. 

Fitastsphen likewise describes another pastime on 
the ire :— " Others make a seat of ice, as large ae a 
millstone, and having placed one of their companions 
upon it, they draw mm along/ 1 fee. This contrivance 
was suncrscded by sledges, common upon the Thames 
In the hard frosts of the last century, as appears in the 
following couplet from a song upon the great frost of 

" While the rabble In iledgmi run giddily round, 
And nought but e circle of folly m found. 11 

The Dutch are allowed to be the first skaters la 
Europe,* 

Few modern feats upon the ice exceed the following, 
narrated in the Quarterly Review, No. 73:— "We re- 

* We her* * free pen end-Ink drawing of thefroten Scheldt, wlUl 
hundred* of mule end remele ekeier*. In th* centre of the picture Si 
a led? of coneeouonee. Meted In * fledge, the body of which le of a 
Mftike ehepc, with the faro- pert of e ptwlng horee In front. Tee 
omdge te drawn by one hone, drtfsa by e men who le pieced bebla4 
tSeeeet or body of the vehicle, ^^ 
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memoer, many years ago, two Englishmen fixing iron 
runners to a Russian sledge ; with which, after rigging 
it with mast and sail, they started upon the Neva, 
and darted along at the rate of twenty-two miles an 
hour. Having, 4n their progress, observed a wolf 
crossing on the ice, they steered directly towards it j 
and such was the velocity of the sledge, that it cut 
the animal in two. . They had no doubt that, with a 
double quantity of canvass, they could have nearly 
doubled the velocity ." 

WRESTLING. 

Why have the inhabitants of CorntoaU and Devon 
been so long celebrated for their erpertness in wrestling} 

Because they learned the art at an early period of 
life, M for vou shall hardly 'find," says Carew, M an as- 
sembly of boys iu Devon and Cornwall, where the 
most untowardly among them will not as readily give 
you a muster (trial) of this exercise as vou are prone to 
require it."— Survey of ConuvcdL 1 fence, to give a 
Cornish hug> is a proverbial expression. The Cornish, 
says Fuller, are masters of wrestling, so that if the 
Olympian games were now in fashion, they would 
come away with the victory. 

Their hag is a cunning close with their fellow com- 
batants, the fruits whereof is Ids fair fall or foil at the 
least. — Worthies ofCormoall. 

We learn from Stow that the citizens of London 
formerly wrcsded on St. Bartholomew's day before the 
lord mayor and aldermen, who rode out of town on 
horseback to witness the sport The Londoners and 
inhabitants of Westminster also made frequent match- 
es, the reward being usually a ram. Thus, Chaucer 
says of Sir Mopas, 

Of wrestling there wm none hit pen, 
Whore any ram ehulde Monde* 

Before Chaucer's time, ho we ver, a cock seems to hare 
been a frequent prize. 

FART VI. l 
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|0v umiwM&iMiN run fim p«wi*«, 

WMT-lltlWiMli 

Jffyy ta* toftf-wiWtJjf ttluHty* hem pwUiwIi tmfmf 
th* upper thuw* t\f *ti*iV(«y? 

HemiM**, like iI»h *|u>in nli^ntly enumerated, if (hi* 
nieily \*«« | w»rt «i" ilm et I new ion uf » jgentlenmiii The 
Htutm* ilitHieiht it hy im iiitmna ttertigwnr) iWr ft inihle- 

IIIWI lit' lilt) llltfltttet Wtllk ttl I t»\V ill' etew tt |HW( Willi 
t|eMt*l'iiy Mini jtuluuiuiifi The ivmlw' Will mmlleot the 

ry of V*«l|*ii 
liy eight king*, while 
mi' tht* liwge, aiiiI hekl the hehui 



iiojmIw eiuiry i»r VMjiiir Wmp vnweil tin the riser Dee 
liy eight king*, while liimMi; the tiili, hai «t ilit* went 



Why mw mvfa$ mnlrh** JlrM fofywhiwj fato thh 
mmhy 1 

\\viH\\w of the tliwtmtiiititiiiiw of tilling At the irnhi- 
tuill, wnl justing one aguiiM wuiihenii hom*| eltiee, 
tliu imetitue. though !\t .|u< inly |M-niMiw.i| muong the. 
Greeks mill liniuiuid, tlt^ai uo( nuuiu to lw\e hewi j»rt»- 
viously wteuthnl to in I'UigUiul. 

Why iw* M* limit m % whi'h formerly *lw*l •* th 
hunt* e/M* 5TtoijMw, w hpuMnl fa Ifo mfamw t 

J)et'mi*e it wtw iIihm tliti Miinn tti go m the ihewre 
to iwto', Taylor, the %% «itj|* |iut»t, telia ua, that Miami 
the year I fit Hi, 40,000 vvan>tiuen were thus iimininiiunU 
The U/»fo>, the /fa**, mill !lu» Mwm theatre* were mi 
lianksiilej U'siilua whMt, there were nUi *U mite? 
theatre* mi the IMjtlilUmttv hmik tit 1 tit* Thames, Hit 
Jingor tie i •tivt>iU>,v'*» jniuntiv in Vaiuhall Uwileua, hy 
the Thaniea, was |ii<mahjy the Immi relie of thia atjuatio 
fluihluii, 

Why um frmii*-mirt* enmmm in J?H#faH<f in Mi 

Ittieaoae tenuis jilay was then taken un liy the no* 
Wlity, will in tlie emt>ret! iniurtu it niitfiit lie prwMliietl 
witiimil wiy iiiteiTti|itinii iWnu the weHtmw Henry VII. 
whs ft twmin^lM^r) in the e^jieiiilituiti til' Jita rei«n 
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m an entry:—" Item, tin* the king'* loaa at ten n la, 
twelve-pence, ** &(\ H on ry V 1 1 1 , iiocordi ng to Stow, 
added "diver* fair tennta-courta" to Whitehall. Jamea 
I. apeaka of tcnuia aa a princely game. Charloa 11, 
had particular dreaaea in which he played* 

Why is hmdJtnnis called Jives f 

Becauee it waa originally played by Jbe competitor* 
on either aide, aathe aucceediuppaaaage would aotMii to 
indicate ; — u When Queen Khxabeth waa eutertaiued 
at Elvetham, Hainphire, by Uie Karl of Hertford, 
after diuuer, about tluree o'clock, ten of hia lordahipV 
aervanta, all Someraetahire men, in a emiare greeua 
court before her MtgeauVa windowe, did hang up 
linea, squaring out the forme of a tennis-court, and 
making a cross Hue in the middle ; in thla square they 
played/w to Jive with hand-ball, at l>ord and cord, aa 
they tearmc it, to the great liking of her highueaa,"— > 
Nichols's Projr* Qmw» KKs. 

If "Ay is cricket supposed to be a modern gtsm*, and to 
have originated from the club baU t which nearly restm* 
blesgofi 

Becauae, according to Strutt, tlio appellation cannot 
be traced beyond the conuneucement of the laat cen- 
tury, where it occurs in one of IVUriey'a aonga i 

Her \vn» tha jwtttaiit fallow, 
Al ftmt-liull or at crirkot i 
At hunting ruca or iituibttt rare, 
How foully nor rtuilil prick it. 

Why is trap-ball supposed to be coeval with most of 
the early frames played with the but and ball $ 

Beoa'uae it can he traced nathr hack aathe fburteenth 
century. Aa it was then played, the trap waa auttt- 
eientlv elevated to raiae the ball to atrike at, without 
stooping, 

Strutt tella ua,thatboya and the common herd of 
rustics whp cannot procure a trap, content themaelvea 
with making a round hole in the ground, and by way 
of lever uae the brisket bone of an ox, or a flat pieoa 

k9 
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4T # ssrow&wo* ro* tiw neruu 

of wood of Kko *ize And *haf* f whfcb ia otoeed fin • 
fJaottog ponition, iwm* bolf foi tbo lado with dm bat 
upon it, mid dm other half out of it ; tlio elevated etoJ 
being otruek arriArtly with the bludgeon, oeetmtnm dm 
boll to rine to o eounolerable height, and ail lb* jimjv 
j*j*ea of a troo are thun aiatwered, e»pe£jalJy if tb* 
ground In* Intra owl 4ry, 
0% is the game "Itmd or toil" of amsideraUe an* 

fjeeauae it in the natoe an emu and jAU f played by 
Kdward 1L a« appear* liy one iff hla wardrobe roll* 
Aneieutly the Kogiiah eoion werentaniped with aeroon 
00 one nkle. The origin of thin game in farther umcttd 
to tlio Cirooko, wlio played it with a nbell noieared wkb 
piteb on ouo aide, and tliua making white and Mack. 

ClfirAbAll' ww*?*, 

#% did a tournament differ from a just $ 

Beeao** the touruaua-'iit waa a eoufliet with 1 
knigtoa, divided into partis, and mign^ttd at dm 
thne $ whereon dm jiwt wan a trial of •kill, when otoV 
000 roan waa ojiponed to another. Again, Mr, Mifw 
aayn, " tlio juat waa a iiiartial exerekfe \ inn dm tour- 
nament waa eonneeted with all tlio cirtaiwMuttem of 
dontentie liwV 

Why were Immanent* and justs held in the highest 
esteem? 

IJeeauae they wara prohibited to all below tlio rmok 
of aw enquire, 

fVky woe the tournament mo rtdkdl 

b$Kttmm H waa the itrtuifc* of dm knight* ta nm 
far tow, tliat w, \ty town, at the ipiiotaiu, and wheel* 
ing alioot atwe eurively in a eirele to repeat their eourn* j 
hot In proeeaa of tUim duty improved u\»m thia ja*»- 
time, mid ran at one another, which wnnltdy horw 
a much greater nimiiitud* 10 a mil efjgugttinefit*— 
Fouchit 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMBS 

Why was the just so called* 

Because of its origin from the Latin, ju*ta> and 
French jowie, which some derive from jocare, because 
it was a sort of sportive combat, undertaken for pas- 
time only, and secondary or inferior to the tournament 

Why were tournaments so frequently held in the middle 
agest 

Because the martial spirit of the people was nou- 
rished by bucJi customs, for kiugs were always eager 
to hold tournyes for the better training up of soldiers 
to feats of arms. Fame, fortune, and woman's love, 
were the dazzling rewards of those exercises. Thus, 
ilolinshed, speaking of one of them hold in Smith- 
field, in 1381), says, "And so many a noble course and 
other martial feats were achieved in those four days, 
to the great contemplation and pleasure of many a 
young bachelor desirous to win tame." The objects 
and tendencies of tournaments are likewise extreme- 
ly well expressed by Jeffery of Monmouth : — "Many 
knights famous for their feats were present, with ap- 

JHirel and arms of the same colour and fashion. They 
brmed a species of diversion, in imitation of a fight 
on horseback; and the ladies being placed on the 
walls of the castles, darted amorous glances on the 
comluitants. None of these ladies esteemed any kniffht 
worthy of her love but such as had given proof of his 
gallantry in three several encounters. Thus, the va- 
lour of the men encouraged chastity in the women, 
and the attention of the women proved an incentive 
to the soldier's bravery." It was the general result of 
tournaments for a vanquished knight to forfeit his 
armour and horse to his victor. 

Why was the knight who fell from his horse, more 
dishonoured than he who was disarmed f 

Because good horsemanship was the first quality of 
a knight. Hence it was thought less dishonourable 
for a tourneying cavalier to fall with his hone, than to 
s 3 
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All alone. He who carried his lance comeliry End 
firmly wee more worthy of praise, although he broke 
not, than he who misgoverned his hone End broke.— 
Mitls's History of Chivalry. 

Why were pointed weapons forbidtlen at tournoy 
tnenU 7 

Because national rivalry, and envy of martial 
prowess, or of woman's love, often converted tourna- 
ment* into real battles. Thin also occasioned an oath 
to be impound on all knights, that they would frequent 
tournamenlE solely to leant military exorcises. 

Why is the ribbon, often drawn from a maidcn f s 
bosom, and sent off to reanimate her chosen knight, eon' 
jedurtd to have been blue t 

Becauee that colour wee the emblem of constancy : 
thus, Chaucer, in his Court of Love :— 

Lo, yonder ftilk, quoth Him, thitt knirl In bltie, 
They wear the colour, aye, nml ever »hft)t, 
In »i|pi they were, and ever will be true, 
Wtthouten change. 

Why did not heralds, at justs and battles, cry out 
* Honour to the brave," instead of" Honour to the sons 
qfthebravcl" 

Because no knight could lie deemed perfect; until 
death had removed the possibility of his coinmiuuigan 
offence against hia knighthood, and tlum effacing die 
merit of all lua former needs. — Monstretet. 

Why was it dishonouraltle to break a lance traverse, 
or across the breast of an opponent, without striking him 
with the point J 

Because, ee it could only occur from the hone 
swerving on one aide, it showed unskilful riding. 

To M break across," the phrase for bail chivalry, did 
not die with the lance. It wna used by the writers of 
the Elizabethan age to express any failure of wit or 
argument, Thus, Olio, in As you like it, says of 
Orlando tauntingly, m O that's a brave man. He 
Writes brave verses, speaks brave words, swears brave 
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oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart 
the heart of his lover, as a puny tilter, that spurs his 
horse but on one side, breaks his staff like a noble 
goose," 

Why wert justs often called round tables ? 

Because, in early time in England, the tournament 
festivals were held about a round table. Again, a fra- 
ternity of knights, who frequently justed with each 
other, and accustomed themselves to eat together in 
one apartment, in order to sot aside all distinction of 
rank or quality, seated themselves at a circular table, 
because every place there was equally honourable. 
Our historians attribute the institution of the round 
table to Arthur, the son of Uter Pendragon, a cele- 
brated British hero, whose achievements are so dis- 
guised with legendary wonders, that it has been 
doubted if such a porson ever existed in reality. In 
the reign of Edward I ? Roger de Mortimer established 
a round table at Kemlworth, and entertained at his 
expense 100 knights, and as many ladies. Edward 
III. next endeavoured to realize the golden imagina- 
tions of fable, which had assigned 150 as the comple- 
ment of Arthur's chivalry, by establishing at Windsor, 
in 1334, a round table GOO feet in circumference, the 
weeklv expense of maintaining which was one hundred 
pounds. Philip de Valois, or France, next established 
a rival table, after which we hear no more concerning 
the ceremony. The festivals were succeeded by a ball, 
the knights, in the dance, taking precedence agreeably 
to their feats of arms in the morning. By the way, the 
round-robin (a circular list in which neither name is 
first) must have originated in the round table of chi- 
valric times. 

In England the round table was succeeded by the 
order of the Garter, the ceremonial parts of which are 
retailed to this day. See Part III. or the present work, 
jp. 19. 
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4^V KNOWMMWA rOH ¥tt« PlOPtAi 

ft 'Ay «*" *** tfwwto ^ ftttiwt* plrnd tm by to, 
iwd tmty «w> /'/tffo ulkM fa path pmr ? 

IIwauao to tint (Hi tho aaiuo trounhor or |dAto with 
Any two, waa puimldonHi tht* nir^itir^i niArk of Ittond* 
Aill|l Ami lovo,- Mlh, 

Why m* tho (fmnMn am q/ 1 M# mod Jkmuik 

IIwauao it waa imrthuiMrly oAlimmtod to praotlno 
tho oyo n*nt ItAtul m jrlvlup a right dlrootloit tit tho 
Iaiip* A Iwlf fljfuro of a iuau, Armed with Awurd 
And htwkler, waa jimoed on a noAt. au<1 turned tut a 
pivot, mi tlmt II' tU** aaaaIIam with nin tattoo hit him 
not mi the middle of the hroAAt, hut on thoe*tremltip* 
he nmde the figure turn round, unit Attike him Ait 111-- 
timed hUiw. iiiiioli tn the merriment of the A|wotAtor*. 
The gome ul' quintAln waa AometlmeA ptayed hy \m\tt 
Intf a Ahlehl on a AtAtf fhed in the ground, Atul tlm 
Akuflil wjuire rldlutf aiwoo Atruek the Ahlold in Aueh a 
monitor aa to detAoTt it JVotn itA Upturn*, — thk Vwyfp 
ami MpiMjrft 

Nawa hollevoN It waa more eommotdy, In Rnjrtantl 
At l^tti^r, ouuAtruHed in the Adopter wav, aa iIium de» 
Aerlhed in An old novel 1 ° a tJMiuteit ia a owa* tar 
turning upon a pole, having A hroAit howid At out* r>ntl» 
Atul a tag till) of AMul At the other, Now, ho tlmt 
m\ At it with hiA tauee, II* ho hit not tho Iwwrd, (which 
waa pmtahly otten iwlnted like a figure,) waa lAOgheti 
At to worn 1 aim! If no hit It lldl, aim! rid not tho fWr, 
ho would Imvo Aueh a hlow with tho AAtuUtag on hi* 
Imek, aa would AomotlruoA Iioai him off IiIa lion*," 
Thp Km* CHtimphn, (nhout) UWk Mt/Atejihen aIau 
<te*orlhe* tho WAtor quintAin ttminlly praotlAeil on tho 
TlmtnoA during tho tiAAter hnlydoyA. 

Tho moAt reeent rovlvAl of tltlw Attelent mim» wtw 
AtAgrAtid foto tfivon hy Uird UAtfo,At rlrlo Ptae^ 

0MAAOX, AU|fUAt S, IHM7. % i 

ffhji U th jtam tf quintain «o talMI 

lkw\m It waa Inwfitod by Uulnotiw or QulBtK 
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•but who he was, or when he lived,* says Strutt, « la 
not ascertained. Tho came itself was a species of 
mock combat among the Romans, who cuused tlie 
young military men to practise at it twice a day. 
From the Romans it descended to the Welch, wilo 
■pell it gipyntynt literally meaning vune* it was a 
bridal game s thus Ben Jouson says, 
At oulutin he, 

In honour of hw brhltil tee. 

Hath challenged either wute enuntee. 

Dr. Kennet, in his Parochial *4nti(juitie$ y Iroin Dr, 
Plot, says, that at the village of Blackthorn, through 
which the Roman road lay, they use it at their wed- 
dings to this day. on the common green, with much 
solemnity and mirth." Dr, Plot also says, M it was 
set up in the wav (or young men to ride at, as they 
carry home the bride? he that breaks the board being 
counted the best man." 

Why was cutting eff a lock of Aotr one 0/ the pre- 
partitions for knighthoott? 

Because to part with hair was always regarded In 
the church as a symbol of servitude to God.— /)** 
Conge. 

To this early custom may we not trace the affeo* 
tionate interchange of a lock of hair among lovers ? 

Why tea* fitting or running at the ring so cailtd f 

Because it was to ride at mil speed, and thrust the 
point of the lance through the ring, which was sup- 
ported in a case or sheath, by two springs, that might 
be readily drawn out by the fbrce of the stroke, and 
remain upon the top of the lance, Commeuiers, (date 
1058) says, w at this day tilting at the quintain is used, 
when a hoop or ring is struck with a lance ;" hence, it 
is clear that the ring was put in the place of the quin* 
taiu.— &rutt. 

We remember seeing at one of the letes at St, 
Cloud, near Parts, a game similar to the above 5 the 
players being seated oil wooden horses on a large eir- 
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imiIwi' iVmim timtliiir on ii |ilvul t mt<! rawmhllltf Alt 

i.t.pjioli mtuit.tuhouli tumli iiliiyoi' Imt! a Ml. with 
whit )i lm MiMVM (m **fi|/.« dm giwuwt mmilmr <*r ring* 
from nrt'tt itniJHtniiitf Imt lUwl wire, 

lihifh SmittyltM*umltinJ? 

|i»rnu»» »»(' in im u ( i'(i|itioit from HiwihlMd, w It were 
HiiioiidiMli M pluUi, (or wnoodi,) bodi lit nmira mid 
wluiHtimi,* 1 llm-tt were ftiriimrly ImU! itimiy Jum* wwi 
tout'imiimiKi*, 

W'fyy i«w tt* tuiwmmnt* In IHp ttuij* <\f I bury Vlil 
muw tftlMliti Mum limp itf'tmfj pnvitw ywM ? 

JlocMitfe tliey wt»«i lift longec pimple to|ii'«tfoit(m!ait* 
ofeliivmVy, lull *u|iei'lt iwgoitiK* wme tmitetl to tlmm. 
Hut Homy VIII, nl Nerve* Mill*, Imt! limit* of dm vil- 
lus uC h tnte knight, mid liN i t iiiii!iM , i (o IiIm wive* 
wu* miydiing bin elilvtdrlis Wm'inujiloMiimitly filter* 
vtiM, dim liml Henry never niiiiHttu'tuI Jii«* wive*, Iti* 
jHttiteuetf« Kt dm (hit 1 w* would renmiit wtimnewlietl, 

M/ny mm M* w«m 4 * httwm M humph <tm/ »'Jn/j<t*, iww 

Jw<<im*e til' dm ppienilid tnnrnumeiit held there lie. 
tweeii Henry VIII, Miitl I'Vmm.n I, mid dm iitititott»4» 
(|imitdty of rtott ij/'tfeM fmwwmwl In ittukUtg jmvil- 
juutf, & 0, 

W7oy fa ft mwwjm* la ($HritnU» the MwmMwwtn* 0/ 

llnrmtNt* (4tMlimitltlM(M lliei'OlliiOll in Itltlllher w» tin* 

world hoemne more eivili/ed, There were more tvwr- 
inmmntw in dm Ihuiteeudi dimi in dm ihlrteeudi mm* 
Miry, mid even no luteii* dm reign nf Henry VI!!, tlm 
whom of Mnglwid fceein* (ii liiivti heen nmeelieil nut 
Into tilting ground*, --AW* lu Mill*** //*«. r/uWry. 

H'htf mrp IHp .yoim/r nubility uf Mwlmui won /*r/M 
<9» ehivitti'ifl ttmUptl 

\\m hum* Iniyn wt»rt* w*ut tu wliuul lit Ivacii la mml 
ni linn' ymii'w iiC nip, Ai 4» dmy wt*r« (might Imi- 
gimgnK mitl dm Hint iirinpipltm uf lUttMiwrni mim Mm 
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to twelve dancing and moaie were added to their ae- 
compiiahuiejita, and |H>Utcucaa waa oarticolarly rn« 
ecmraged. At fourteen tlit»y were initiated into tht% 
■jaw* of the field, which juvparcd them thr the ruder 
cxerciae of arma, At aiMeen they were taught to juat, 
to fight at the lwrrlera, to manage the war-horae, to 
•wail eaatloa, to aumvort the weight of armour, mid to 
contend hi itata ot arma with their companion* And 
here, their education terminated,— th>m « fXM*vr* in 

THRATRlCAt MtarORMANCWU 

W&y trfre Mf acton 0/ ttrw* row* Rom* raflrtf 

Beeauae the dithy ramble** or aong* In honour of 
Baeehua, firat gave rise to the nomp nnd illuaiona of 
the theatre. At Athena are atill aeen the rcmaiua of 
the Temple of Baeehua, which was the tlrat theatre In 
the world, and a maaterploeo of architecture, 

Jf\y mY ttetar* aomttmts Irmnl 7V*/w»iwiJ 

Ueeauao one of the earlieat waa named Theania, 
who, In a wagon at Athena, f rat acted tragedy, &U1 
yeara betbre Christ, In lua thne traced)* wan ear- 
ritnl on by a act of mualelan* nnd danced who in- 
troduced an actor between every two aonga, Tho 
actora 1 diaeourae was called the Kplaode, and, being 
mieeeaattd, JNaehylu* introduced two actora, and 
Sophoele* added a third, which brought tragedy Into 
itu fldl perfection. 

The firat comedy waa alao acted at Athena, on a 
acaffbld, by 8aftarian and Dolon, 6119 yeara ncibro 
Chriat. TTuia, comedy being of earlier origin than 
tragedy, It ia more proper to say comedy and tragedy, 
than tragedy and comotiy, 

Dryden hM tome lino llnet on thia subject 1 

At Awt, th« tmfetty wai vttf <l of art t > 

A »©«», wlaw wwh mnn dtuio'd am mn| hit part, 
An* w gotl Bmwhui waring out Uw> prata, 
•ought 4 good vintage for ui«4t Jolly dttyw 1 
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Then wine and Joy were wen In each man'f eyee, 

And a fat goat wan the bent «inger'i prize. 
Thetpin, at flrwt, when all beemear'd with lee, 
Began thin pleanure for posterity j 
And with hiii carted acton arid a iong, 
Arntift'd the neople an he pann'cl along. 
Next JhUchi\U* the different pernons plac'd, 
And with a better mask hi* pi ay em grac'd j 
Upon a theatre his verne exproM'd, 
And fhow'd hie hero with a biinkin drem'd. 
Then Sophoclu, the geniuii of lile age, 
IncreasM the pomp and beauty of the stage) 
Engag'ri the clionm unrig In ev'ry part, 
And polteh'd rugged vice by inlet of art. 

In mythology, Comedy is represented leaning on a 
column, holding a mask in her right hand, by which 
■he 10 distinguished from her sinters, as also by a 
shepherd's crook. Her dress appears shorter, and not 
so ornamented as that of the other Muses. Melpomene* 
the presiding muse of tragedy, is generally represented 
as a young woman with a serious countenance. Her 
garments are splendid ; she wears a buskin, and holds 
a dagger in one hand, and in the other a sceptre and 
crown. 

Why were the Athenian theatres built without a roqff 
Because roofs would have obstructed the free com- 
munication of the air ; and in their theatres the Greeks 
considered not only the manners of the people, but 
also their health. 

In these theatres the spectators were, of course, ex- 
posed to the weather; but, as at Athens the plays 
were always represented in the day time, the inconve- 
nience was less. The Athenians came usually with 
great cloaks, to secure them from the rain or the cold ; 
and for defence against the sun, they had the sciaditMf 
a kind of parasol; but when a sudden squall arose, 
the play was interrupted, and the spectators dis- 
persed. 

Why were the ancient English flays called miracles % 
Because they consisted of sacred plays, or represen- 
tations of miracles wrought by the holy con fe sso rs, 
and the sufferings of the martyrkv— FUzsUpken, 
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Why were these dramatic pieces in later times called 
mysteries? 

Because, as Dr. Percy supposes, the most mysteri- 
'ous subjects of Scripture were frequently chosen for 
their composition. 

Why were the pieces which succeeded mysteries catted 
moralities f 

Because they were allegories, in which the charac- 
ters personified certain virtues and vices. A curious 
copy of one of these moralities has been preserved, the 
first leaf of which contains the colour of the dresses, &c 
a Why were inns formerly built with galleries or cor- 
ridors round their court-yards^ 

Because, when miracles, mysteries, and moralities 
gave way to regular dramatic entertainments, the lat- 
ter were of course not allowed to be performed in 
churches ; hence they were represented in the yards 
of inns, in which, in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, the comedians erected an occasional stage. 
The spectators viewed the performances from these 
galleries or corridors. 

Many inns so built may yet be seen in the city of 
London and the Borough ; and some slight remains of 
them exist at Cambridge, where, in one mn-yard, there 
are remains, on one side, of two tiers of railed galler- 
ies, of one tier at the opposite side, and one tier at the 
end ; the stage, it is presumed, was on the fourth side. 

Why was (he pit of our theatres originally catted the 
cockpit? 

Because cockfighting was its original appropriation : 

Let but Beatrice 
And Benedict be seen : Lo ! in a trice, 
The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. OW Play. 

Shakspeare thus mentions the Globe Theatre at 
Bankside, in the play of Henry V : 
Can this vast cockpit bold 
The field of vasty France ? or can we cram 
Into this wooden 0,the very casques 
That did aflhght the air at Agincourt. 

VA&T ▼!• r 
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Km , Mtjwi]*tt*te tub *Mfc PthPh*. 

AfwfW iif iMff mM lf^N*fNtjflii» Wtwilt, !ft llrwrjr- 
1mt*», wfM iiI*h Hillwl thf I'lickim, ami tlw Mum J« 
fM**WMl Mi flfl* t\iif Im * ^fi*k|ftt fillty, oujjfwHft 0«#» 

W% mn'tlttmn mat Jhntu Jii-ni thfttttluwl ttti \h* 

\\h>mw of fliHf wHiflM IVtfttt ttnn Iff *li« iny*iPtr, 
*r\nim> ffrHtlHM* If wm* fo fH«h«» ffM»pi|wMrtf«NiHwr f 
«wl fn f'i'llMff flit* wHwi* mi** of <!m» iIIwhmm*-*. 
TlfHtw If jI'^hkIhI to j«fr* hi- itthjultffuflh* mwnlWir, 
who ihmimII? |iK*rtilflHl *f»i»w» Iwl ijhmIHv Iwlrfwrf Jo 

llHHlHH HrtfilN'f ft* |iHfK W |lHt f Mf fifty irfhw #*^lf J*"- 

fiMnity j «n/f #*l#fwn«i fityl Ami* Iff h-tMflnr fwiM)''* 
fittil honwIIi'* firi* flu* flfWHtflrtlif* nf till* titt+Dtm* 
)nli|ii)ty. TIm« fcrwi* iim*M'f fif Immmi tiNftff*, lit witt- 
\i\bitiM ttlfti ll»*» fiili*. (««** uf flu* fig* Iff t*hi>h It* 
Itowl, Iim* wIimWmI llil« ifwflity i'li«ttn*f** lfit#f ff> tm*k 
m>t)itit* jimH of mii» of hi* \u*i ttnuNtop*.— NfruM. 

N«H'**»ty*, m WIim*» iIiuHh* n*wt\u pttmiMH* tm 
ftot| 4 lit flu* |f!«y iff HwhIiiiIomimv hilt-, Im wt\*t Ut *fty 
m\ fli»! \miM*ft\uw of f Iim §•••»••••< Ii*» wit * f h« wI*Ik* t* 

fftv fftltWI fV 'fttfffOflflfttf llHWi'MI ft fflllil N#f#l « ftW«l- 

f*#Mff. # Till* l« llh'Hillr fli*» *4\ism>u*t) n MUm wh^ 
titfU'Wtiujt fitWp |m* mill flin fttf<lm»)tjr **f « mm<1«mi*i. 
Tim ilfww I* iillmlwl fti lii'H* ! 

Ok **• *^ rt fMfrtw 
Ih n ffiftft »mmM»7 H'i'il* piw»Ih1 TtMH Him*. 

ht'timitf hi tthiff H'-Hitf tftt. 

A fill 1ft JrtPHHI*, Itl .'J* */"" M' "f HIM* •* W»p«lkl 
tllMt M ffffl«1#*y * 'I** 1 H '»I,V tt»'M^ f " Af. 

fti^lllfy fM flu* w»f»ti-, ttlih tviw MllonHl nhrrfflit f^ Hftwl- 

^«f♦• III* IfKVH HMH. HfO HlfMflM f * tflfH'MWt* fO M»*ffNlfl 

flfl* frfMim*. TIim fli«l w«* ttlwttjr* f« In iimrf t 

\ hM th* infill fm» «* Mffi wrrfW, *IHitt*«H, 
^ #{«^, n Ui'tf hthtf Mif tttiiii fnni III* |Mtt| 



fftn. h't in* »lftf f^ ftfM ; 

tVMlf ttllMh Mttd l«i«lf^ f IM rtlfl WHtf>lM ''Wrtf, 



Wi-Awi* V ^MKM. 
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Hence, the phrase of playing die fool seems to have 
arisen. ^ 
Why is a conceited person called a coxcomb 1 
Because of Ins resembloneo to tlio fool in the early 
drama, who was droved in motley clothes, and wore 
a cap, surmounted witli the neck and head of a cock, 
or sometimes only the crest, or comb. 
Why is amerry-andrtm 90 called f 
Because of its origin among the Druids, an Drieit, 
i. e. Arch-Druid; or, from the celebrated Andrew 
Borde, tho writer and empiric. 
Why were certain fools called Court fools t 
Because they continued an appurtenance to the 
English court to a very late period. The accounts 
(says Mr. Douce J of the household ex))cnscs of our 
sovereigns, contain many payments and rewards to 
fools, both foreign and native, the motives for which 
do not appear, but pcrlm|>s might have been some 
witty speech or comic action that had pleased the do- 
nors. Dr. Fuller says, thut the court jester "is an 
office which none but he that hath wit can perform, 
and none but he that wants it will perform." Mucklo 
John, the fool of Charles I. mid tho successor of 
Archee Amstroug. is perhaps the last regular per- 
sonage of the kind. The practice was not, however, 
abolished 5 for we have an epitaph \fritten by Dean 
Swill, on Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk's fool, 
who was buried in Berkley churchyard, June 18, 1728. 
This person was an idiot. Lord Chancellor Talbot 
kept a Welsh jester, named Rons Pengelding. Another 
Welshman, called Will the Taborer, was retained in 
a similar capacity, about the beginning of the last 
century, by Sir Edward Smulling, of St. Donat's 
Castle, Glamorganshire. Lord Hussy Manse), of 
Morgan*, had likewise in his service one Robin Rush, 
an idiot by nature, but Who ofkm said very witty 
tilings. There were people not* long since alive in 
Wales, who well remembered him. 
r 3 
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The Lord Mayor 9 * Fool wan a dlntlnguiiined char- 
acter of this cIiwh; and there won a curious feat 
which he wan bound by hi* ofllee to perform, in cele- 
bration of Lord Mayor* Day. lie wuh to leap, clothe* 
and all, into a largo howl ot ciwturd. This in alluded 

to here i 

Ha mny, perchnnw, in tall of n ■li*rifT* dlnnur, 

Hklo with u rime »»• Him tuhl« t from iiuvv liothlnf, 

Ami take hi* iiluiftiii l«i»|» Into u niMtiinl. 

Htiitll ninku my linly iimyorn** unit Imr *l*t«n» 

huii ell nil thulr IioiU iivnr timir mIioiiUIhm.-- H*h Junto*. 

Although the City kept their fool, he did not improve 
their corporate wisdom j for thev have been the sport 
of satire ever since the time of Charles II. 

Why wen certain acton fint u Her Majesty's 5!cr- 
vants»1 

Herat lie, at the time that it wan customary for j>er- 
sons of rank to have private companies of acton*, 
Queen Mlizabeth, at the reipiest of Hlr Francis Wal- 
slngham, established, on handsome salaries, twelve of 
the principal players, under the name of u Her Majes- 
ty's comedians and servants ;" and in the mime year 
tnere is a record of the Queen granting an annuity of 
£JW. to a Mr, Prcstoii. who performed before her Ma- 
jesty at Cambridge. Killipew, after the Restoration, 
collected together a few ot the old actors nt the Cork- 
pit, oV Drurv-latie Theatre, who were honoured with 
the title of «* Ms Mitjesty's Horvants;" wherefore tlia 
company of that theatre In to thin day exclusively 
•tyled M Their Majesties' Hervonts." 

Why an performances of sacred music called Ora~ 
toriosi 

Hecausc they commenced with the father* of the 
oratory \ when, to draw youth* to church, they had 
hymn** and sacred stories, written in dialogue, and set 
to mimic. Alter the first parj came the sermon, which 
the noople were induced to stay and hear, to l>c present 
•t tlie performance Of the second part. The subjects, 
in early times, were the (Jood paumrituu, Prodigal 
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Son, TobitVi Story, dtc, j and by the excellence of the 
composition, the hand of instruments, and the perfor- 
mance, the Oratory came into great repute j and Una 
apecies of musical drama obtaiued the general appel- 
lation of Oratorio,— Dr. Burney. 

Why were masquemdes originally unpopular in 
Dryland 1 

Because they were flrst introduced here by the 
queen of Charles I, on a Sivuday, when the populace 
loudly complained of such a profanation or the sab- 
bath ; and a riot ensuing in front of die banqueting 
house, Whitehall, between some soldiers and the 
people, half a dozen of the latter, and two or three 
guards were killed. Hence, opposition to masquer- 
ades was very genera] fbr nearly a century. 

Why have acton been, by illiberal persons^ colled 
vagrant*? 

Because they are so described in the Act of Parlia- 
ment 17 Geo. II, c, 5. This act has, however, expir- 
ed, and thanks to the Improved intelligence of the 
age, players are not enumerated in the new Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo, IV, o.8a 

Why does ike licensing of plays appear to be of very 
otictou* date 9 

Because, so far back as the year 1589, " Commis- 
sioners were appointed fbr reviewing the works of dra- 
matists, to allow the fit and reject the unbecoming. 11 
Sir Robert Walnole's Lioensing Act was passed chiefly 
through a libellous, political farce, which Giflard, a 
manager, sent to that minister) but theatres and plays 
had been subjeot to the control of a licensing power, 
under the Master of the Revels, or Lord Chamberlain, 
flora. before the time of Elizabeth at least. The li- 
oensing officer granted or prohibited, as he pleased, 
license fbr theatre or play \ and from such plays as he 
licensed, he expunged every passage whioh appeared 
to him objectionable. His fee fbr a play had origin- 
r 8 
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all/ been a murk, but, In 1(130, It win £3. It to 
1% &,-/&/. 2W*f, 4to. 1WJ4. 

Why if Ojpe/'tt mm q/* tht matt ptrfict qf wUttimn* 
mnta1 

liecau*c it to a dramatical, lyrical, and aceolc repre- 
aentatlon, In which agreeable *ctittatlon* are conveyed 
by tli© combined effect of nil the/rMi #rto— tin* poetry 
unci action Mug addrc**od to the mind, the mu*fo to 
the ear, and the aeetito decoration* to the eye of the 

HJWUltOtV- -ifoUM«0& 

Wty uw M« pttiUemim qf tht mdml$ $up*rfar J# 
ifatl a/ear f im*« 7 

Jlecatt*a it wa» a perfect ajiecie* of mimetta or Imi- 
tative (Inure, united with vocal and Inatrumontttl tnu* 
ale, m the choru**c* of the traffic, comic, ami aatlrta 
drama* j and taring employed In the *ervica of relig- 
lon t It thereby acquired a dignity which In modern 
time* It never po**e**ed. Plato and Xeoo|ihon, In the 
|>cr*on of their maatcr, Hoc rate*, *|teak flivourablv <»f 
thl* entertainment ) ami Artototte e*nre**ly rank* It 
with the art of poetry. 1'lntarch eulogi'icd it \ and 
Luclau iirefbr* the orchestral to the *|*vakiug drama*. 
"The wreck*," nay* Athenam*, "had brought their 
dance to *uch perfection in the art of Imitating tho 
pawrion*, that the mo*t eminent *cu)|>tor* thought their 
time not ill employed in atndylng and de*it(nlng th« 
attitude* of the public dancer* i and to tin* utttdy," 
he add*, " they owed, undotditoulv, mime of the moat 
tran*cendent lieautie* of their work*,** At Rome, un- 
der Autfu*tu* Oa*ar. the areat heroe* of pantomime 
were Pvladc* and llathyllu*; *o dtotinct were tho 
•tyle* of the*e two dancer*, that, according to Henem, 
neither 1'ylade* In comedy, nor llathyllu* In tragedy, 
could ha reckontKl comparable to them*clvea, 

Why, 6t th* tweounl$ ttf thm ptrJbrmancM, U not 
ft* tipnitlen ami actum tj th* courUtnant* mxnHwudf 

Beeatiee Uie performer* wore ttiaaka, which the vart 
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extent of the ancient theatres made expedient rather 
than offensive. In all these dances, likewise, the mo- 
tions of the hands and gestures of the body were no 
less essentia] than the pulsations of the feet. 

It is uncertain whether the Egyptians understood 
theatrical entertainments ; but remains of their monu- 
ments prove them to have been accustomed to con- 
ceal their feces with masks, which were originally 
made of bark of trees, then of leather, subsequently 
of wood, and of paper varnished. At what period the 
black silk vizor came into fashion, we know not ; but 
masks of black velvet were commonly worn in France 
in the time of Louis XIV. Female masks were worn 
by boys, who formerly played women's parts on. our 



ly, in modern pantomime, is (he harlequin so called 1 
Because, in the time of Henry III, of France, a 
young Italian actor being received by the president 
Achilles de Harhu, at Paris, his brother actors called 
him Harlequin. Another derives it from a knight 
named Harlequin, in the wars of Charles Martel 
against the Saracens. The present character of har- 
lequin, as he appears' in England, differs from the 
ancient mimes and harlequins of other nations. The 
French harlequin bears a wand, and the usual cos- 
tume ; but he does not use the former. Among the 
Italians, their harlequin is a complete buffoon, who 
cracks his jokes to amuse the populace, and ranks with 
punch, monkeys, and puppets ; but in England he is 
a silent, mysterious, and magical being. 

In Venice was formerly an inimitable actor, and 
speaking harlequin, named Sacchi, who performed in 
a comedy called The Thirty-two Misfortunes of Har- 
Uquin, when upwards of 70 years of age. The Ve- 
netians have likewise favourite pieces called Four 
Masques; Pantaloon, a rich old merchant; an old 
Dottore, or cunning Bologna lawyer ; Harlequin and 
Brigella, servants ; all of which nearly correspond 
with our pantomime characters. 
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J*rd Hyron. In lite not** to CMlde Harold, mw, 
Pantaloon te mini /'/anf </w lAun^ tlmt te, tiro Jjon 
of Ht. Murk, tiro Ktmiiwrd of tiro Voirotmu rojiulilfr, 
Tlitw, l'mtitorootro, Pttiitttlnoii, Pantaloon, 

Wty u>o# /to cfouw introduced into our pantomime* 1 

IWmuro of lite origin mint tiro ruml Jwmr. Tiro 
fail wiw Indmwl tiro iunmto of itvwry opurottt liouwi, 
but tiro ruml Jwror, or down, *rom* to Irovo Ihtoii 
jrocultar to tiro country ftnullro*, Doiuro wtyn, M tiro 
Uirrn elottm find Jhul worn uirod, though improperly, 
porJm|W, liy our old dritnrotteoi. M 

Why U it supposed tluti moveable teems wen not in 
use Hflajlertfa year Um? 

JJticttUjwi tlinro plnyw tlron frorfhrnrod «t Oxford, Iro* 
fiiro Juuro* I, mn thim diwrilrod liy p wmrotojwirnry 
writuri— * Tiro rtngti wiw liuilt tit tiro tipiror cml or 
tiro hull, u* it mronrod «t tiro rtrrt right | but, imrood. 
It wim liut it rolMd wall, fltlm jmlnn<d, awl udonrod 
with Ntotnly pilluraj wlili'li pillar* would turnabout! 
by rtumm wlrormif, willi tit\wr painted f lottos. t\w*Ukun 
did vary throw thuww in oiro tragedy/' It te ofwwrvaliro. 
that tiro wrltwr wtm not anproiurod with tiro word 
ft'itrro, hut wniplovwl painted dutlw in tlmt mum*. In 
tiro warly part tit Hlmk*\nmnS* tlnro tiro witut of w<*t»- 
nry wo* Mii|i|tlUiil liy writing tiro nainnnof tiro iHfff'twit 

Jilai'wa of Hi'lloii on Iwiardu, which woi'h plural no a* to 
ro vteihro to tiro audience. Davcnatit, In tiro Intro* 
ductlon to tiro Sie^e (tf Uhmlr* % 1(15(1, nay*, M In tin* 
middle of tiro Me/w wo* a compartment wherein wan 
written Hlioiro*." Tiro acmrory of KJU5, alrovu nrou- 
tioirod, wmh contrived liy lui^o Jouea j mid In 1(175, 
])aveuaot produced an ojiera at Uorwt (Jurden*, with 
M Wfpanrive aemrory." 
Wiy ar« tfistUrieul teems UabU to pay a hsupy duty t 
JJwauws, tiro Jlaroti* of Kxclrouuer Jrova uflebrod 
iburn to Iro painted canvaatf, pnroU<ly Uro muiro m 
floorclotb^-iJi/iiro. li»mu>. 
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Why art scenes painted chiefly in water colours J 

Because they present no glossy surface, and are to 
be subjected to a strong artificial light 

Why should the actor remain as little as he can at 
the back part of (he scene f 

Because the perspective will otherwise be often vio- 
lated : thus, all those objects placed there, which, whilst 
the performer kept in front (where every thing is suited 
to his actual size) appeared in due proportion, lose their 
verisimilitude, and appear insignificant and dispropor- 
tioned. The man becomes as tall as the rock or tree, 
and the imagination of the spectator has not power 
sufficient to preserve the illusion. 

Why were soldiers first stationed at the theatres 
Royal? 

Because of a riot between Quin and a party of 
drunken noblemen, at Lincoln's Inn Fields theatre, 
in the reign of George II. : and, to prevent the recur- 
rence of which outrage, his Majesty ordered that the 
guards should in future do duty every play night. 

Why are large placards called posting bills ? 

Because plays were originally announced by large 
bills pasted on posts at the corners of streets. Taylor, 
the water poet, alludes to this custom : — " Master Nat. 
Field, the player, riding up Fleet-street at a great 
pace, a gentleman called nun, and asked him what 
play was played that day. He, being angry to be staid 
on so frivolous a demand, answered, that he might see 
what play was plaied on every poste. *I cry your 
mercy/ said the gentleman, ' I took you for a poste, 
you rode so fast. 

Why is « Vivant Rex et Regina n affixed to the bills 
of tht present day ? 

Because of its adoption on the opening of Drury- 
Lane, in 1063, when likewise the actors' names were, 
for the first time, affixed to the characters they repre- 
sented. Printing in black and red lines, alternately, 
was adopted in Cibber's time. 
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Why it our etajrc wmrtimu covered with ffrtm ttath 1 
Because, cither of its origin from the stage lielng 
fbrmerly strewed with rushes, the tumid covering of 
floors in Hhakespenrc's time, or, from the custom of 
hntiffing the *togc with black, when tragedies were 
performed i 

t«nnk, mined I*, t murk'd It not till now, 
TIip n\n«v In Inuitf with Itlnck, mill I ptrrtlvt 
Th* auditor* prepar'd fur tragf»rtli». 

littiuction, 0f Prvlofut, 1 699. 

Goldsmith humourously call* thin " *proading die 
cloth for bloody work." 

Why are dramatic entertainment* natural to manl 

Because nil children delight in, mimicking action ; 
many of their amusement* consist in such perform- 
ances, and are In every sense plays. When they are 
not engaged with their hoop*, top*, and halls, or in 
aotne artificial game, they mm me themselves in play- 
ing at soldiers, in lieinq nt school, or In church, in 
going to market, in receiving cnmptuiy j and they imi- 
tate the various employment* of life with so much 
fidelity, that the theatrical critic, who delight* in 
chn*te acting, will often find lc** to cen*ure in Ida 
own little servants in the nursery, than in hi* Majesty's 
aervant* in a theatre royal. Wtien they are somewhat 
older, they dramatise the stories they rend : most Isiya 
have represented Robin Hood, or one of his merry 
men, aud every otic has enacted the part of Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday. 

In short, hecaune the true enjoyment of life consist* 
In action } and happiness, accenting to the perl|mtetio 
definition, I* to lie found in energy \ it accords, there- 
fore, with the nature and etymology of the drama, 
which 1*, in truth, not leas natural than agreeable. — 
Edinburgh Review, 

Why were pupped Jint introduced 1 

Jlecauso probe' * 
actor, who thu* 
his human confederate* by automaton ffgorcs 'made of 



mppeti Jlrtt introdmedl 

(ibably of the iwverty of the strolling 

u* endeavoured to supply the place of 
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wood» and moved by wires ; and these contrivances, 
Mr. Strutt thinks, were taken from tho automaton of 
the monkish miracle workers, at the famous rood or 
crucifix, at Bexley, in Kent, &c. The jack of the 
clock-house was also an automaton that struck the 
hours on the bell in their proper rotation, like the 
figures which, till very recently, were to be seen at 
St. Duustan's church, in Fleet-street. 

Why is the nuppet. Punch, so called? 

Because of its origin from Pulciuella, or Punchi- 
nello, which first came into existence at Acerra, near 
Naples. 

Why was Punch formerly so celebrated in England 1 

Because of his frequent mention by Sir Richard 
Steele in the Tatter and Spectator, al>out the year 
1711 and 19. Bickerstaff mentions M a thread in one 
of Punch's chops," which allows a method of perform- 
ance and a degree of intricacy in tho machinery not 
now known. At present the puppets are played only 
by putting the hand under the (tress, and making the 
middle finger and thumb serve for the arms, while tho 
fore-finger works the head. The opening and shut- 
ting of the mouth is a refinement which does not seem 
to be practised in Italy. 

Why is Pxmck taken mvay by the DevU at the end of 

Because in the moralities, from which this puppet 
is taken, the devil usually carried away the iniquity 
or evil at the conclusion of tho drama. — Strutt, 

Why did puvpet-shows fall into disrepute ? 

Because or the revival of pantomimes, in which 
all the absurdities, except the discourses, are retained, 
tho difference consisting principally in the substitu- 
tion of living puppets for wooden ones. — Strutt The 
Fantoccini is no more than a well managed and dress- 
ed puppet-show, with a fiue Italian name 
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Winy were minstrel* mu etdltdl 

IWimutt of tlmir origin from tlio wii'loiH flaxon 
b\mumi, mi\mu\iwui\y wIM mfaMmdx, n. wrm w«II 
known in Nonnnwly until* tim« MUw, An wnUwul 
f*V«naJi MiUt[\wy my*, lUnt uoniu of tli« minrtrnl* 
wmilHtwi iimtm\v*m tli* uiilijwiu tli«y uatig or r«J*o*<J, 
Htrmt will*, it U v*«ry wudn, that ih« |io«t. Uw uong- 
ut*r, lowl tin* iimuicuin war* fraijuontly UMit*4 in tfw 
mtiw w.rmm, 

VU'tWm and Imllftd-uingttrM »r« th* tout rttltaa of 
minufrtiluy in tliiu mutiny, Tlio twww of flddl«ru wm 
anpliwj to iIih n»iii«ir«l* a* tm\v au tli* fouifottnih «*o- 
tnry, awl in an ordiniMii'* of Cromwall wu rwwi M tfd» 
l*ru or minutrnlk M 

JP/j// wo* fa king' a mUmtrel no called 1 

}\wu\m, in ih* Norman itourtu, li« aiueompnofad 
bin wauter, «ni wau jtrolmfily tlw regulator of th« 
royal upon*, anil H|»|N»iiiM<il tli« otliwr minutrela tm- 
longing to tin* liniiuHmld, Tli* tiil« king ww dropjwd 
in tli* reign of Kdward IV, and flint of wtrjwnt md>- 
utitutod* Uwifd, jH'niwbly, t\m r Joint of tlw king 4 * 
u«ri«HnHruuij*H*r to grant umuto liuanuou in London 
Mia VV*«tmin*mr, 

7/;/ wwvi jMlaur*, or get fan, to eallsdf 



Jbwaua* tli*y related tlm g»ut«u or action* of &mou* 
poruonu, wlitttfiwr (idiulouu or will, and Mimo atari** 
w*re Imth to wit* jiity and lauglttor, a* wo loam 
from Chaucer i 

And jBtftjiirf tlmt t«iMn Into 

Htrfli of wwpylug jmj4 uf gum*, 

Swtof, In the modern aiuioptAtfon of dm torro, ww« 
Inferior nrinutt *k 

Why wa* tfo Juggler to called? 

Hacauwi of liU origin from iho JomilAtor, or jtif- 
flour of tho Norman*, 

Tho king 1 * jugglur wm nnekwdy *n ofllaor of not* 



* 
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in the royal household book. Id the 12th century, the 
title of rear jvgulatorwn, or king of the jugglers, was 
conferred on the chief of the company. In the reign 
of Henry VII, the office of king's juggler was dis- 
continued. 

With the minstrel also fell the juggler, the latter 
being modernly called a hocus pocus, and now dwin- 
dled to the conjurors at fairs, 

DANCING. 

Why is rope-dancing believed very ancientl 

Because or its menuon by Terence, in the prologue 
to Hecyra, where he complains of the attention of 
the public to a rope dancer.' Rope-dancing was also 
among the minstrels' entertainments, and one of its 
feats was exhibited at the coronation of Edward VI. 

The Morris Dance has already been noticed at p. 26, 
Part III. of the present work. 

Why were female dancers called tumbling-tcomen ? 

Because tombesteres, or tombasteres, in Chaucer, is 
derived from the Saxon word tombau, to dance, vault, 
or tumble. The same poet, in the Romance of the 
Rose, calls them saylowrs, or dancers, from the Latin 
salio, to hap ; and sautcurs, leapers, in French. 

Tumbling was fashionable at the Opera House, in 
1709, and is mentioned in one of the Tatters of that 
year. 

Why is Vie sword-dance so caUedl 

Because it is performed by young men, who form 
their swords into a figure, lay them upon the ground, 
and dance round them. 

Why is dancing recommended in early education ? 

Because it gives a graceful motion to all our limbs, 
and, above all things, manliness, and a becoming con- 
fidence to young children, which cannot be learned too 
early. Nothing appears to give children so much con- 
jidence and behaviour, and so to raise them to the con- 

part vi. « 
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venation of thoae anova their yeftrt, u dtnoinf.— » 
Lochia Trmtm on Munition* 
Why nrp all mm nulurul, ipontaneout, involuntary 

HtWMMM Of tilt) Connexion that exlntii Iwtween ot^rtiilfi 
aouudii win! certain motion* of the human ImmIv, llvnt 
between inanimate olyeci* and cerudu note* mere in a 
aurpriniiitf nympathy. The mom iimmIv* wall*, nay, 
the Hiiliil ground itaolf, will re*pon*lvely *hake and 
tremble At particular note* In tuuwio. Thl* mroutfly 
Indicate* the pre*t<nco of *omo iiiiiver*ally ditlWtl mu1 
exceedingly elwmie lluid, which i* thrown Into vlbra- 
tluiiH by tut) concu**iou*of the tttnu wjilini '^ upon luiro- 
duced liy tlio motion* uflliu wounding hotly, It* tiitjmt 
communion* nrtt no mroug, «* tt> muke the large mum- 
tlty of elaailo Unit! vibrate, that I* di*per*od through a 
atoue wiill, or a con*lderahle oortlon of the earth, It in 
no wonder they *hould have tue »ama ollbct noon that 
liivUihlo and exceedingly *ubile matter, which iier- 
vade* unit naem* to re*fde In our nerve*. —Kncy* tint. 

If hy are there variou* dance* among dtfftrtnt nation* I 

Hecau*e (It In conjectured) nil the aeiiaatlou* and 
pamiiou* tti which wti are *uhjeet, depend Immediately 
upon the vibration* excited In the uervoit* tlulil ahota 
mentioned. One kind of vibration, lor Inmanoe, exeitt* 
the na«*lnu«of auger, pride, &e, which art) |mmiiiouiu 
among warlike nation*, The *nund* ca|»able of Much 
•fleet* would naturally ooumitute their martial muale, 
and dance* conformable to It would lie ahiiu)tanaou»ly 
inmliuted, Other vihratioui of the nervnn* HiiUI would 
produce the imanioiiM of love, Joy, & c, \ and *ound*ca 
jmble of exciting theae particular vibration* will Im- 
mediately ha formed Into muaio Air dance* of another 
kind.— Eruyc* BrU. 

Why an harharou* people mod addicted to danrthf I 

Becauaa they have the atronteat 
th« moat aaally aJfocted by aounoa. 
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{fay it demctnr oeiievetf to Acwe Been originally a 
> rdjrioitf ceremony 7 

Because of its frequent mention in the sacred fes- 
tivals of the Jews. Some commentators are of opin- 
ion, that every psalm had a distinct dance appropri- 
ated to it The Egyptians too had their solemn 
dances. 

Why toere military dances practised among the 
Greeks* 

Because they tended to make the body robust, ac- 
tive, and well disposed for all the exercises of war. 

Why is the ballet of action so called* 

Because in it the performer is both actor and dancer. 

Why do ballets so often fail in characteristic cxgres- 
turn, which should be their essence ? 

Because the artists or dancers so often sacrifice the 
beauties of the dance, and give up the graceful 
naivett of sentiment, to become servile copyists of r 
certain number of known and hackneyed figures.— 
Noverre. 

Why are speakers unnecessary in a weU-composed 

Because a complete ballet is, if the expression may 
be allowed, a mute conversation, or a speaking and 
animated picture, whose language consists of motions, 
figures, and gestures, unlimited in their number, be- 
cause there are no bounds to the varieties of expression. 
— from Plutarch. 

Why is a certain kind of dancing called a country- 
dance? 

Because of its corruption from the French confre- 
danse, where a number of persons, placing themselves 
opposite one another, begin a figure. • 

Marshal Bassompierre, speaking of his dancing 
country dances here, in England, in the time of 
Charles I, writes it expressly contre-dansc. 
«2 
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HUM* AltO Jiff A A DAlTtlTO. 

Wty uw« br.ar- garden* 00 called? 

Hccoueo hi them wore bolted boars, with bttft-dogs, 
the spectators standing on a scaffold. 

ff7<t/ were ban*dogt 00 untied? 

Hecauso they were bound-dogs, Mtuf always kept 

tied up, on account of, and to Increase, tlielr fierceness. 

Those were the dogs formerly k#«|rt for baiting imftfs, 

mill therefore were probably the same «e those by 

which bull* were baited, the (rue old Knglish litill 

dogs, than which a dog of greater murage does wit 

exist* From the terrific howling made Iry such larg© 

dogs, they are occasionally Introduced in description* 

of night, to heighten the horror of tlie picture 1 

•Hi* tlftifl wh«« wrltffi *tw\* try, nml tw« il"** howl, 
When iplrlt* walk, nnil «h(.«t# brPrtJi up f!»Hr kmvm, 

Why U butt-baiting emne,muty mppmd to have torn 
derived from the Moarn? 

Because had It lieetj established among the Moors 
before the invasion of Hpaln. some remains oflt would 
still \m found in Harbory, where, bowever, it doe* not 
appear to he known \ and tlie stronger prolmbility is, 
tliat it has existed among tbe Hpaniards from a much 
more remote period of Antiquity. The largo roofless 
amphitheatre, the dens communicating with the arena, 
ami much of the ceremonial, are all evidently borrow- 
ed from the Romans,— Heckrrutn, 

Why was bull-baiting fimt int radar fd at Stamjbrdf 

Because, about the year IfJOM, Karl Warrenne, lord 
of the town, standing upon tlie wells of the castle, 
oftscrved two hulls fighting, until the butchers' dogs 
Interfered and pursued one of them through tbe town \ 
which sight so pleased bis lordship, that be gave tho 
meadow, where the fray liegan, to tlie bntebers of the 
town, to be used ss a common after tbe first grass wm 
mown, M on condition that tlmy should mid a mad builf 
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the day six weeks before Christmas-day, fbr the con- 
tinuance of that sport for ever." 

IP hy was bull-running practised at Tutbury * 



Because, by custom or the manor, since the year 
1374, a bull was annually given by the prior of the 
Abbey to the minstrels, to be run or hunted, and then 
baited, for the security of certain privileges to the 
inhabitants. The late Duke of Devonshire, steward of 
Tutbury, however, abolished this custom, in 1778, 
upon the petition of the townspeople. 

BOWLING. 

Why were bowling-alleys formerly common in JSi^p- 

Mftla ? 

Because open greens fbr bowling were inconve- 
nient ; and the alleys, being covered over, might be 
used in all weather, wherefore they were usually an- 
nexed to the residences of the opulent. The little 
room required fbr these bowling-alleys, was no small 
cause of their multiplication, particularly in great 
towns and cities. — Strutt. 

Hence, also, the origin of long bowling. 

BILLIARDS. 

Why were bUliads introduced ? 

Because of then* origin from an ancient pastime 
resembling bowling $ but the bowls, instead of being 
cast by the hand, were driven with a battoon, or mace, 
through an arch, towards a mark at a distance from 
it , " Hence," says Strutt, " I make no doubt, origin- 
ated the game of billiards, which formerly was played 
with a similar kind of arch, and a mark called the 
king, but played upon a table instead of the ground." 

Why was the table added to this rame J 
, Because it precluded the necessity for the player to 
kneel, or stoop exceedingly when he struck the howl, 
and accommodated the game to the limits of a chamber, 

M. Mingaud has, in a treatise, illustrated, by a se- 
• 3 
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HUM, AM fl«Aft ttAITIWG. 

W% ww* \mr>$twln\a mi mlhtt 1 

lltMwmn in iltnnt wore hidted hcur*, with hftn-dofi, 

tllft N|tiMHntUI't« MlniMhtttf (HI ft ftt'ftttbldi 

Mwwtwi they ww hntuid*<lotf*, Imltitf nlwuyn kept 
tied up, on wcount of, nwI Mi litcron**} flinlr ftorcotwwftt 
Thr»^r» wcro tho clifffp* formerly kept lor hultttttf Iwftf*, 
mid therclhro were pmlmhly the *fune «•* tunno by 
which hull* wow Imitml, Urn trim old liugllnh hull 
dottn, limit which it dog of tfrcfttor couritffo doe* nut 
oak, front the terrluV liowlhitf iiimlrt hy mwU Inrgtt 
dog*, they urn oeew*lon«lly Introduced lu (h^crlptlotw 
of night, to heighten the honor of the |ili«turn 1 

*IV ((lltp wltPM NWllHi MWl* I'D. Hflll IWII (i(«tfK ItitWf, 
WIlHH N|»lrltH WMlk ( HMll tfllUtft* lu-fllll Up MlHf tffUVPI, 

fl% to foUl'baiUtitf mtmoMty mijunmd fa Kave h$m 

Itomtiftti had It heeu e*tnhll*hed fttuofijf rtm Mmtin 
before the Inviwlon of Hpnlit. *nme retwdn*of It would 
vtlll \m flwnd Itt llHi'htiry, where, however, It dow* not 
appear to bo known 1 and the rtrotttfer probability I*, 
tfmt It Iw* e*l*ted NiiuitiK the H|tniilnt'«lM IV0111 ft much 
more remote period of Mttiltftilty. The tor^e rootle** 
Rtttiihlttiotttre, the den* coiumunlcnthitf with thuftrottn, 
fttnl much «f tltt* eeretnottlnl, «rn all evidently Ihiitow- 
ed (Votn the Ron won, -tlwkmn, 

Why m* hull hmtinft firal intrwhmil nt $tttn[/brttf 
Hee*tu*e, tthont th« your tWMi« f'torl VVMrrenne, lord 
of the town, tftimdhtif noon tho wmII* of the re*tle, 
olwerved two hull* Hjfhtmff, until tho butcher* 1 flop 
Interfered fiitd purmiodotto of them through the town 1 
which right *o plotted hi* lordriilp. thnt ho gwve tin* 
mewlow. where tho IVny begun, to the butcher* of th* 
town, to iHi tiwid «* ft coiuniou ftltor tho rtrnt graft* w«* 
mown, M on condition Unit thoy whottld find 11 mad butt. 
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the day six weeks before Christmas-day, for the con- 
tinuance of that sport for ever." 

Why was bull-running practised at JSdbury 9 
Because, by custom of the manor, since the year 
1374, a bull was annually given by the prior of the 
Abbey to the minstrels, to be run or hunted, and then 
baited, for the security of certain privileges to the 
inhabitants. The late Duke of Devonshire, steward of 
Tutbury, however, abolished this custom, in 1778, 
upon the petition of the towu's-people. 

BOWLINOv 

Why were bowling*aUeys formerly common in Eng- 

Because open mens for bowling were inconve- 
nient ; and tne alleys, being covered over, might be 
used in all weather, wherefore they were usually an- 
nexed to the residences of the opulent The little 
room reauired for these bowling-alleys, was no small 
cause or their multiplication, particularly in great 
towns and cities.— Strutt, 

Hence, also, the origin of long bowling. 

BILLIARDS. 

Why were btUxads introduced ? 

Because of then* origin from an ancient pasdme 
resembling bowling $ but the bowls, instead of being 
cast by the hand, were driven with a battoon, or mace, 
through an arch, towards a mark at a distance from 
it . tt Hence," says Strutt, tt I make no doubt, origin- 
ated the game of billiards, which formerly was played 
with a similar kind of arch, and a mark called the 
king, but played upon a table instead of the ground." 

Why was the table added to this fame J 
. Because it precluded the necessity for the player to 
kneel, or stoop exceedingly when he struck the howl, 
and accommodated the game to the limits of a chamber. 

M. Mingaud has, in a treatise, illustrated, by a se- 
• 3 
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ries of plates, the posflibility of effecting certain stroke* 
at billiards, which a novice would pronounce imprac- 
ticable, llis plates have all the beauty of mathcmati- 
cal accuracy, and they have recently been published, 
with a translation of his directions, by Mr* Thornton, 
the celebrated billiard-table maker, of the Htranri. 
From tliii treatise we learn, that M the first billiard- 
table known In France wan of a triangular form, ami 
was Introduced at the ch&tcau de Hlois, during the 
residence of Henry III," The game is nowhere more 
common than iti France, where maces and balls on the 
door-posts of C({f6s, denoting that billiards may he 
played there, are as often seen, as chequers formerly 
were at the entrance to nubile houses In KnglamL 
Btrutt and M, Mingaud differ in their opinion of the 
origin of billiards, the latter attributing it exclusively to 
the French. HhoveMmard is also thought to have 
given rise to billiards, especially as, in former times, 
shovel-board tables were common in the great halls of 
the opulent 

•fflTTLftS. 

Why an skitttts so catted f 

Because they originated from trnvles, rales, and 
keiles, from the French quilles, or pins. The trayle* 
plus were afterwards kettle or kittle-plus, suljsequotitljr 
corrupted to skittle-pins. Kittle-pins were sometimes 
played with Imnes, whence, In an old drama, (Mary 
MUkMaid a/ Mtngfon, 1(180) " Til cleave you from the 
skull to the twist, and make nine skittles of thy bones/ 9 

DI0C. 

Why is dic6-ptaifin# supposed to furn Urn on* o/OU 
most ancient amusement* 7 

Because It is recorded as one of the earliest pastimes 
among the Grecians, The ancient Germans, the Be** 
ons. the Danes, and the Normans, were all greatly 
addicted to tills infatuating amusement An author of 
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the twelfth century, too, speaks of ten different garnet 
then in use. 

M Dice," says Strutt, "are said to have been invented, 
together with chess, by Palamedes, the son of Nauptiua, 
king of Nubaea. Others, agreeing to the time of the 
invention of dice, attribute it to a Greek soldier, named 
Alea ; and therefore say, that the game was so deno- 
minated. Herodotus attributes both dice and chess 
to the Lydians, a people of Asia ; in which part of the 
world it .is probable they originated, at some very re- 
mote but uncertain period. 

CHESS. 

Why %a chess so otikdl 

Because of its origin from the name of the inventor, 
but to whom this honour is to be attributed has not yet 
been, nor probably ever will be, settled. We can only 
quote a tew of the traditions on the subject. One has 
maintained that it originated from wfrcocAes, famous 
robbers among the Turks. Father Surmond seems to 
give some countenance to this opinion, when he as- 
serts that its name is derived from the German scocAe, 
which signifies theft. Fabricius is of opinion, that the 
name is derived from the Hebrew schach, which sig- 
nifies to draw lines of circumvallation, or to fortify. 
Fabricius says, that it was invented by one Schatrenaca, 
a celebrated Persian astronomer, who gave it his own 
name, which it still bears in Persia. Nicot derives it 
from achtowty or xtquc, a Moorish word, which signi- 
fies lord, king, and prince. Bochart judiciously ob- 
serves, mat schach is originally a Persian term, and 
that schach&mU in that language, signifies that the king 
is dead. The opinion of Nicot and Bochart appears 
most probable, and has met with no small support from 
the posthumous works of the learned Hyde, published 
by Dr. Gregory Sharp, &c. 

Another account ascribes the invention of chess to a 
Brahmin, in the fifth century of the Christian sara, to 
convince an ambitious prince that the king t though 
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the meet eennlderfthle of all *• fff^ I; doth Impo- 
tent to *«*, ** wril m **•* ^^JT'SM 
enemies without iU#* awhuuMHi of lib *^«*i* «d 

The iw»w we* urn loop eeitflned to Indie i h i**ee4 
Into PeMn, durhiff the r**itf« of (<W*<*. I he l*«r- 
iimtn looked uiNitt It ft* ft tfttitw to tie iimmmi nee or in 
nil eountrien. to Inwrurt kin** fttthe wtme tlm« the* 
It nmueed tliffii. ft* the flpie wWrii they |ieve It, 
ripdfieni Srhtvtmttfi, or Svhtfmk % the (feme ul tho 

'^The HitniSSiwtril, the numher of ideeee, end the 
nwnner of i>layiti|f. Iwve undergone hut little verto- 
tlen. Tim krwn ehftnftf* have lieen lw the niimw»i 
thu*. the roek, or ftirtrwu. we heve corrupted Into a 
rook | the bMiop ww- with u* fcrmwly no iwk 
while the French denominated It Atflu end Hd, 
willed were jierverelot* of die orltfbtfti Oriental term 
for the elephant. M . . 4 , - 

The ftiu'lent Perolftit ffftme of eheee eonrteted of 
the flillnwIiM iileeee, whleh were thu» tunned when 
they reflehedl'lnropei— . IM , _ 

£ft<Affft, the Kltitf.-fl; »«* *• Vlrier, or 
aenerwl, & /WUhe Klej»hw»M=4. .%w ; Vw«r, tl* 
iloreemftn. — fl. JtaeAi the Dromedftry. — tt. /tcpM, 
the Moldler, „ . . . « .1. 

Th* Pruned edanfeN were Wb«h Into Jt«/, th« 
Khun Phew, the Vtaler, lieeume *>^| **"*• 
JVmv, Ptowf, Mtd thenee My or Quwi. The eh*, 
phunt, i'Mf ** eerily altered Into JH or th« 
modern Am. Of the lioreeiiien, ^pe» flear, the* 
mode the tmveller or knlyltt. The dromedary, Hm, 
wn» ehftnjred into ft eaatle, four, or tower 1 praMy 
from belli* enufbunded with the elephant whlrli is 
twuidly represented eftrrylu* ft eealle. The > foot- 
•oldlew, nwhl % were retained hy the mm of PUhm 9 
«- J%n#. whence our iiftwn*. 

Draught*, no doubt, i* ft modern Invention.— 4»fnH* 
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W)y it ctatt €**sukmi 0*0 e/ M* aoafat e/gmiHt? 

Because, in chivalric time*, it formed one of the 
principal ajuusements of tlie kuight when the w«mi 
and weather tiki not permit hawking and hunting. 
A true knight was a cness-pbner, and the paint was 
played in every country of chivalry ; ror a* the ehi- 
valrie states of midland' Kurope obtained a knowledge 
of it from the Scandinavians, so the southern states 
acquired it from the Aran*. 

« When t&oy had tUmnlv w I ytw t*y, 

»<>»*> lo tab)**, and *WW Kt rhttM, 
With other gfttiM* w«r* aw4 k*«*» 

The fondness of our ancestors fbr the game of cheat 
appears by the frequent mention of the amusement in 
the ancient romances. Sometimes a lover procured ad- 
mittance to the place where his mistress was confin- 
ed, by permitting the jailor to win from him a game at 
chess. Again, the minstrels in the baronial hall, spread 
over their subject all the riches of their imagination. 
They were wont to fimey the enchanted castle of a 
beautiful flury, who challenged a noble knight to play 
with her at chess. Flags of white and black marble 
formed the chequer, and the pieces consisted of massive 
statues of gold and silver, which moved at the touch of 
a magic wand held by the player.— -Mtt&s History 0/ 
Ckmky 

BACKCUNMON* 

JPty is hatkrtmmon *o mlfcdt 

Because of its origin from two Welsh wortfs, signi- 
fying "little battle," Strutt, however, thinks the 
words are perfectly Saxon, as Bae, or Bo?e, and 
gamen, that is h«c&-game; and so denominated be- 
cause the performance consists in the players bringing 
their men W* from their antagonists 9 tables into their 
own 5 or because the pieces arc sometimes taken up 
and obliged to go back, that is, re-enter at the table 
they came from. 
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CARDS. 

Why art ehsss and cards supposed to fe Jrsm Iks 
ms tourer. 

l)ecau*e, in the early card*, we have (he king, 
knight, and knave ; and the numerical carda, or com- 
mon eoldicr*. The oriental game of chc** lie* alto a 
king, vizier, and homunoti, and it* pawn* or common 
•oldicr*; but the panic* nt card* arc doubled; there 
are four instead of two of each, which ia the only 
variation. There were only thirty -nix renin in tlta> 
original en*tern neck ; the more coinnlicatcd one wea, 
undoubtedly, of Inter invention. M PcrhnpV *ay* Mr. 
dinger. M the ICn«li*li derived their fir*t knowledge of 
card* from the cmnndcr*, rather than from Uieir coati- 
nentnt ttctghl>oiir*. n 

Why is tht fame 0/ cards especially a sptciss sf 
combat f 

llecau** four warlike monnrehf wpre chosen for 
kings ; the knave** (valet*) were *ymholicaJ of the 
va**al* of feudal time* ; the other card* refer to tlie 
residue of the |ieople of whom the Armies were com- 
posed. The queen appear* to have been introduced 
by the gallantry of the French, 

Why art cards supposed to have given list to ths nobis 
art of priding 1 

ltecau*c, when card playing hecame a general pea- 
time, the increa*ing demand for card* *uggc*tcd tlie 
Idea of cutting the outline* of the different *uitea, and 
stamping them upon the card*, the intermediate spaces 
between the outline* being filled up with varioue 
colour* laid on by the hand. 

Theae printinir-hlock* are traced back to the year 
149?), end probably were |iroduccd at a much earlier 
period.-^ Strutt. 

•Ktwrt fnowily »f0tifl«il valet or M»nmrtl, m nputjirt ow* Wkk* 
1tA>*n New Tegument, kept in ihe We«tmln«ter Library *M wlttft 
W* m4, ** tail, Uw hnuve of JetHi nwiM. M 
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Why were cards once supposed to be of French origin * 
Because the Jkur-de-ht is to he found in every 
court-card; but they are likewise found among the 
ornaments of tho Roman* at a rtMiioto |>eriod ; on the 
sceptres and crowns of tho emperors of tho west, in 
the middle aires, and outhdso of tho Kings of England 
betbre the Norman conquest The eurliost cards, 
moreover, of which s|>ecimens are extant, do not bear 
this mark of French origin. 

Why were carrft supposed to be of Spanish origin 1 
Because that language has supplied tho names of 
the cards, and of many of the most ancient games ; 
such as prf mero, and the principal card in the game, 
quincola; ombre, and the cards s|>aditlo, monille. 
basto, punto, matador, quadrille, Arc. The suit or 
clubs u|K>n the H|)anish cards, is not the trefoil, as 
with us, but chilis or cudgels, of which we retain the 
name, though we havo lost the figure: the original 
name is bastes. The spades are swords, called in 
Spain spados ; in which, instance we retain the name, 
and some faint resemblance of the ftgucp. These 
being proofs of adoption, rather than Invention, Mr. 
Singer surmises that the Spaniards derived their 
knowledge of cants immediately from the Moors. 

Why is the trump-card so called t 
' Because of its origin from the triunjb of the Italians, 
and the trbmpht of the French, from its being an ad* 
vanmgeous card, A game of tins name was once very 
common. 

Why art the figured cards called w eowf-cartft w * 
Because of the corruption of court from cool or the 
dress of the figure on the card. In an old play, by 
Rowley, one says, « I am a coot-card indeed f he n 
answered, " Then thou must needs be a knave, far 
thou art neither king nor queen. 91 
Why ioos omore played at ifoee-cortierecf tables* 
Because the players, three in number, might be ua- 
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interrupted, the ((nine requiring great attention and 
quiet; whence its name, from It Hombn, (or, the 
man) " on account of the deep thought and attention 
it requires, which render it a game worthy the atten- 
tion of man." QuadrilLn, another Hpecios of ombre, 
was very popular in Kugland, until whist began to be 
playeti .upoii friend fie principles. 

Why is the game 0/ tthist so called 9 

Because it requires styct silence ; thus, whist J that 
is, 6c silent. 

Why is M love," [as "«» or nine love") employed oi 
whist. 

Because of its origin from the old Scottish word of 
luff, or hand ; so that six luff will mean so many in 
hand, or more than the adversary. 

Why is the nine of diamonds called " the evrse 0/ 
Scotland" i 

Because every ninth monarch of that nation was a 
bad king ; and not, as is generally supposed, because 
the Duke of Cumberland, the nipht before the battle 
of Culloden, accidentally wrote his orders for refusing 
quarter upon the back of this card. — Singer. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 



CHRISTENING. 

Why is baptism supposed to have had Us origin from 
the Deluge t 

Because it might commemorate the world haying 
been purged by water. Such is the opinion of Gro- 
tius. The Jews practised this ceremony on their 
proselytes after circumcision, long before tne coming 
of Christ In the primitive times, the ceremony was 
performed by immersion, as it is to tins day in the 
Oriental churches, agreeably to the original significa- 
tion of the word, which means dipping or plunging. 

Why was clinic, or dtathrbtd baptism, formerly com- 
mon? 

Because it was the doctrine of many of the fathers, 
that baptism washed away all previous sins, and that 
there was no atonement for sins committed after bap- 
tism. On this account many deferred that sacrament 
till they were arrived at the last stage of life, and 
were pretty safe from the danger of sinning any more. 

Why is a certain part of a church called the Baptist* 
eryt 

Because it is the place where baptism is adminis- 
tered, and sometimes the vessel in which the water for 
this ceremony is held. Baptisteries are generally ap- 
pendages to churches ; but the most splendid are to- 
il 2 
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nutated building*. Plna lion n celelwated baptk««ry t 
which won Iwigun In 1 1SH, nnd flninhod in flight yearn, 
by Ittotl Hnlvi. nn architect of that city. In tho 
rtiUlclln of thin building Ik nn nrtagonnl Imnln or Ibnt, 
hcnutifhlly nculpturcd, ntul largo enough fbr the en- 
tire immcmkin of* hitkntn in bnptinm. It doon not ap- 
pear thnt miy building devoted oxnrcnnly to haptlnm 
won over erected In Orent Britain j nut tho neorent ap- 
proach to thono of Italy In that of Kly. 

?fa,y(f M« /bnl #o fatfri/7 

Bccnune It In tho fans* (Latin) wiring, or fountain, 
containing tho hnptfnttMl wntrr. uront Britain ran 
Imam of many ancient font*. That of Brldcklrk, in 
Oumliortanfl, In of Dnnlnh origin. That ningular In- 
ncriptlou, which) rend hnckwrtrdn or forward*, ban tlio 
mmv wordn, occasionally fbutul on the wtlln of many 
hftpti»terien, ooourn nlwi vwy frequently on ancient 
flint* t 

nvt*o AmmiiMATA mh monan own. 

Thin I* certainly the hnpplont iiirttancaofthat npeclenaf 
composition called amphUben*, or fkbukmi nerpontn, 
Oaeh having two hoadn, and aliltt to advance cither w*y« 

W%, in Scotland, urn* nnely-bapiiud children jnm»* 
*d through a Jlnme J 

Bocatme their jmrenUi believed they might thua bo 
pronorvod from tho power of evil npiritn. Th« Invoca- 
tion on thin oceanlon wan— 14 Let Uio flame cottnutita 
thee now or never," An old Greek cuntrnn wm for 
(fom\\m to run round tho lire with tho Infant In thMr 
arms, 

Why Hid the. anrieni Irith, id hnvtmn* thtir clfl- 
aVpn, on/y dip their rytht arms in the wafer 1 

Bocnniie It wan thought the chUd would then jrlva a 
deeper and Incurable l3ow. Mr. Brand connldern thU 
an a proof that the whole body of tho child wan an- 
ciently commonly Immomod in the haptlatnal ft>nt. 

Wo road Ilk ovine, that tho abovo people worn no 
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riven to war, that the mother put the first meat into 
her male infant's mouth upon the point of her hus- t 
band's sword, wishing that it might (tie M no otherwise 
than in war or by the sword : ,r and Mr. Pennant in- 
forms us, that, in the Highlands, mid wives give new- 
ly born babes a small spoonful of earth and of whisky, . 
as their first food. Grose tells us of a superstition, that f 
a child who does not cry when sprinkted in baptism, 
will not live ; and that children pre maturely wise are I 
not long-lived, that is. rarely reach maturity $ a notion A 
which we And quoted by Shakspeare, and put into the • 
mouth of Richard III. [ace Act III jr. /.) Herrick, in 
his HeapericUa, has the following charms for children : 

Brln b the holy cru§t of brand, 
Lay it undnrneath the head j 
»T la a certain charm, to keep 
Hag* away when children sleep. 

Let the tupentltlotii wife 
Near the child'* heart lay a knltoj 
Point be up, end haft be down) 
(While the goMlne In the townej 
Thin, 'monant other myrtle charms, 
Xeepi the ileoplng child from harmee. 

Why were children, in Northumberland, when firM 
carried by the nurse to vM a neighbour, presented with 
an egg, iaUf and Jine bread 1 

Because an egg was a sacred emblem, and a gift 
well adapted to uifoncy : and cakes and salt were 
used in religious rites by the ancients. 

Bryant says, " an egg, containing in it the element 
of life, was thought no improper emblem of the ark, f 
in which were preserved the rudiments of the future 
world: hence, in the Dionusiaca, and other mysteries, 
one part of the nocturnal ceremony consisted in the 
consecration of an egg : by which was signified the 
world. This seems to have been a favourite symbol 
among many nations ; and the Persians said that one 
of their deities formed mankind and enclosed them In 
an egg. In Chelsea churchyard, we remember the 
13 
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tomb of Sir liana Bloone, surmounted with the mytdo 
• aymhole of ail on and avrpent, aa emblema of hit 
knowledge and akin. The Jew* probably adopted die 
imo of cake* and aalt in religion* rite* from the Egypt- 
ian* : M And if thou bring an oblation of a meaUolror* 
ing, Itakeu in the oven, it aboil lro unleavened cake* of 
fine flour, 11 &c LfWJ, 11. 4, — "VVitlt all thino ofibring* 
Uiou aholt ottVr *ult M 

Wty W9 pt*nnt* merit to twfy byrffarf caiWrtn> 

Becaune audi a cuHtoin oxiatod among the Grecians t 
I Ilia fifth day after tbe child** birth, the neighbour* aeut 
Id gift* and amaU token*. 

Boptiamal fvati vol* aomotlmc* took place in church**. 
Btrype tell* u*, that in 15ft), at the christening of Sir 
Thorn** Chamherlaync'* *on. Ht. Honet 1 * Church, 
Paul 1 * Wharf, wan hung with cloth of arm* ; and. 
after the christening, were brought wafhru, comfit*, ana 
diver* banqueting diahca j and Ilypocraa and Mueca- 
dine wine to eutertain the gueet*. 

Wky art Umttd and utiotiaU childrtn talkd change 
Kntpf 

Because it wan popularly Iwlicved that all the (Wry 
children were a little backward of their tongue, and 
aeetnlngly idiot* ; and that *och children had Wn 
changed by the Hdrio*. Mr. Pennant, *poaklng of the 
» Fairy Oak" at Whitefbrd, relate*, that a poor cot- 
tager, who lived near the oak, had a child who grew 
uncommonly )>ocvi*h \ the parent* attributed thl* to the 
% fkiriea, and imagined that it wan a changeling. They 
took the child, put it in a cradle, and left It all night 
beneath the tree, In hope* that the tyhtytlH tqgv or 
Fairy family, or the Fairy Folk, would restore thidr 
own before morning. When morning came, they 
found the child perfectly quiet, and to went away with 
It, quite confirmed In their belief. 

Why it a mtf« o/ coral, triik 6f tti, *>f , giptn fo i*> 
JanUto auin thm in cutting tktir tntkl 
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Because an ancient* superstition considered coral an \ 
amulet, or defensativo against fascination ; for this we • 
have the authority of Pliny. It was thoiight too to 
preserve and fasten the tooth in men. In a Latin 
work, date 153G, wo read of coral : ** Wytchcs tell, 
that tliis stone withstondcth lyghtcnynge. It puttcth 
of lyghtenynge, whirlewyndc, tempeste, and stormes, 
fro shyppes and houses that it is in." Stecvens, in his 
notes to Shakspearo, says, " there anpears to have l>ecin 
an old superstition that coral would change its colour f 
and look |>alo, when the. wearer of it was sick." Plat- 
in his Jtxotl House of Nature and Jlrt } says, M Coral 
is good to bo hanged about children's necks, as well to 
rub their gums, as to preserve them from the falling 
sickness : it hath also some special sympathy with na- 
ture, for the best coral, being woni about the nock, will J 
turn pale and waih if the party that wears it be* sick, 
and comes to its former colour again, as they recover 
health." In a very rare old work, date ltittl, in a 
dialogue relative to the dress of a ehild, we read, the 
"Corall with the small golden chayne." 

Why were plum-cake* given to young chUdren catted 
OooV KtehtUs* I 

Because whenever godfathers and godmothers were 
asked a blessing by their children, they gave them one 
of these cakes : it is still proverbial in some countries. 
M Ask me a blessing, and I will give you a plum-cake." 
We may here notice a remarkable Latin superstition. j 
that if a child's slice of bread and butter be let fall 
with the buttered side downwards, it is an unlucky 
omen; if with tha.other.gjde, lucky. 

MARRIAGE. 

Why were then formerly "season* for nmriagel" 

Because such appear to have been denoted in the 

almanacks of the year. Thus, in Aubrey's Gen- 

tilism, a MS. in the Lansdowne Collection} is the 

following printed advertisement, apparently cut out 
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of an old almanack; — "Marriage conies in on the 

* thirteenUi day of January ; and at Hoptuageaima Sun- 
day it ia out again until Low Sunday, at which time 
it cornea In again, and goes not out until Kogatiou 
Sunday j Uience it is forbidden until Triuit) Suuda), 
from whence it in unforbidden until Advent Suudav ; 
hut then it goes out, and cornea not in again till the 
thirteenth day of January next following" Among 
the Marriage* Customs, he any*, " When I waa a little 
boy. More the Civil War*, 1 have aven the bride and 
bridegroom kiss over the bride-fakes at Uie table. It 
waa alanit the latter eud of dinner ; and the cake* 
were layd one npou another, like the picture of the 
ahew-liread in the old Bibles, The bridegroom waited 
at dinner." 

* Wb) iter* Cumberland b\dd*n~u*diHnfc» *o talhdt 
B%Hiuae tlie bridegroom, with a law of his fricntU, 

rode about the villagea lor several miles round, bid- 
dings or inviting, Uie ueighUnira to the wwldiug, 041 
the appointed day ; which waa likewiae advertised in 
the county newaimpera, with a general invitation to 
visitants, Theae invitations geuerally luxnight togeth- 

1 er a great concourse of people, who, after enjo\mg 
Uie aiiiuaementa of the day, made a contribution tibr 
Uie newly-married couple, 

Why nxw the DuJ-cmV, or Bidder-alt y so eaJfeJ} 
Because the Saxon word biddan siguulos to pray or 

4 supplicate, and the bid-ale was, when any honest man, 
decayed in his estate, was set up again by the liberal 
benevolence ami contributions of friends at a fraat, to 

I which those friends were b^J or uwUed, It waa most 
used in the West of England, andm some counties 
called a Htip-AU. 

There la genuine benevolence in these festive meet- 
ings to repair the shuttered tbrtunea of a fallen neigh- 
bour ; they have fallen into disuse, else why the ill- 
natured aaying, * Pools make firsts, and wise men eat 
them." In these times, men rather associate in com- 
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sanies for mama) succour, and with lb* Mnde of 
hws; but, much as we admire the virtues which such 
tmocia ti e n o reward, we question whether soy Friendly 
Society ever inculcated so pure a lesson of philanthro- 
py as one of these Bid-alee— these uuso|>hintk«ted 
unions of heart and hand^which almost compel one , 
to own, "what the present race have gained in head, 
they have lost in heart.* 

This custom exists in Wales, where the party in* 
vtting is called the Bidder. Here they advertise and 
issue circulars* one of which runs thus: 

"Jwu 9T, HST 
«A* we arte** to eater tha matrimonial atale oa Thuraday t the 
l?ta of Ju)y nit, we are earourafed by uur frknda lo uiak* * bidding 
oa tat ecea*ma,the «n» day, at the S**eJMr»« 4rm«, Cannaneeo, 
whea 9*4 where the favour of your food aad agreeable company at 
fcuatUy solicited ; and whatever donation you may Ha pleaeed lo coa- 
ler mi ue tfcea, will be thaaaftilry reeeWed—weimly ackaowmdavd 
—aad cheerfully repaid whenever ealtod for, on a •imuar ocoaftkm, 
M By your a>o*t obedient ■orvanta t 
44 John JuHMt 
"hUar Kvan*," 

Those who accept the invitation generally form part 
of die procession to church, and in some parts are 
preceded hy a harper or fiddler, 

My w kruk-cakt ***** at tsfaVManf 

Because of its origin in eotf/orrsotisaH or a token of 
the most firm conjunction between man and wife. 
with a cake of wheat or barley, from /hr, (Latin) bread 
or earn. Dr. Moffat tella us, that M the English, when 
the bride comes from church, are wont to oast wheat 
upon her head." Herrick says, speaking to the bride j 
While eoraa repeat 
• Your prato, and Meea you, iprinkitai you with wheat. 

In Yorkshire, the bride-cake is cut into little smiare ( 
pieces, thrown over the bride and bridegroom's head, 
and then put through the ring nine times, and after- 
wards the cake is laid under pillows, at night, to cause 
young persons to dream of their lovers, Mr. Douce 
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nays thin custom is not peculiar to the North of Eng- 
land, but prevails generally. 

Why did the common people break a piece of gold or 
silver %n token of a verbal contract of tnarriage and pro- 
mise* of love 1 

Because one half might ho kept with the woman, 
while the other part remained with the man. Gay, 
in his "What d'yo call it," alludes to this practice. 

Y«t, Juntlrei, permit ui, ere we part. 
To break tht« Nlneponro, a§ yon 've broke our heart. 
Filbert, (Breaking th$ Mntp^O *• this divides, thus are we 
torn lu twain. 

Kitty i (Joining tht pirns) And, at thla meete, Mum may we meet 
again. 

Why were certain ideas of good fortune attacked to 
crooked money f 

Because, in the preceding custom, the piece broken 
between tno contracted lovers must have been a 
crooked one. Thus, in Hudibnu : 

Mke Commendation Ntnopenoe erook't, 
With to and from my love it look't. 

a circumstance confirmed also in the Ctonnoisssur* 
No. 56, with an additional custom, of ffivinff locks of 
hair woven in a true lover's knot. " If, in the course 
of their amour, the mistress gives the dear man her 
hair woven ui a true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked 
nineponce with him. she thinks herself assured of his 
Inviolate fidelity .» Thk M bent Token" has not been 
overlooked by Gay: 

A Nlnepenee bent 
A token kind to numkinet ii eent. 

Why was the « contracting cup n so named 1 
Because, at the alx>ve ceremony, the parties drank 

together, else the contract was void. Thus, in one of 

Mlddleton's plays : 

Bv'n when my lip touch'd the contractlnf eup. 
Why was the drinking off candUs'-ends long practi—d 

by amorous gallants J 
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Because, as a feat of gallantry, to swallow a can- 
dle's end formed a more formidable and disagreeable 
flap-dragon than any other substance ; and, therefore, 
afforded a stronger testimony of zeal for the lady to 
whose health it was drunk. 

Why is a certain knot, which cannot be looted, called 
Gord%an$ 

Because Gordius, (a king of Phrygia Major) being 
raised from the plough to the throne, placed the har- 
ness, or furniture of his wain and oxen, in the Temple 
of Apollo, tied in such a knot, that the monarchy of 
the world was promised to him that could untie it: 
which, when Alexander, "that tumour of a man," had 
long tried, and could not do, he cut it with his sword. 
Sucn, at least, is the ancient Btory : if not true, it is 
certainly ingenious. 

Why were confarreation and a ring used at weddingi f 

Because both were used anciently as binding cere- 
monies by the heathens, in making agreements, grants, 
&c. ; whence they have doubtless been applied to the 
most solemn of our engagements. We quote this from 
Brand, who also says, the supposed heathen origin of 
our marriage ring had well nigh caused the abolition 
of it during the Commonwealth. Butler, in his Hudi- 
brasy thus explains the reason why the Puritans wished 
it to be set aside : — 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring, 

With which th» unsanctify'd bridegroom 

la married only to a thumb ; 

(As wise as ringing of a pig 

That used to break up ground, and dig) 

The bride, to nothing but her will, 

That nulla the after-marriage still. 

The antiquity of rings is attested by Scripture. Thus, { 
when Pharaoh committed the government of all Egypt 
to Joseph, he took hiB ring from his finger, and gave it 
to him as a mark of power. The Israelitish women 
also wore rings, not only on their fingers, but also in 
their nostrils and ears. In an old Latin work, ascrib- 
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J&f imtuiMMi ro* vim **n*i»tt» 

I tat tht» towmlnn nf tto» Hit* in Tubal Cata, w* And 
tlib iMVtty ihmmh»H, w Tin* tiirm ni'rtu* Hnir Mil* *!••- 
*tikti\ that K wttml «m<t wtihmtt emU tuttmrwh tlm* 
itttt<*ttt tlwt iMf mutual Inv* ami lieaH* aflWtimt 
almiiUI routuM)* flow iVnm lite nn* tn th* niner mIh 
citv|<*— and that wtttimtally am! for mn H M*twk 
h«M mwirtml thin tpialttttt** with *mu fcltaltyt 

IV d«\t >H H«* h* l*m I 

#M M iHU trtV* 

Attit i>MM» a* «nl4 Bh ****■. 

Mft ftratut nnt**» " tltl* alluMmt, \*s\\\ m il%0 fam 
ami metal of wliloit the Him I* thmipowM* in phwutt* 
WVt* ii not inn Ittnjh It wnuul Iw the beat j*Mtt Ita a 
Wfthtihtf Hnjt that waa ever ilexlmM * 

telfeltoiiNftt 

lleeauae the Hit* *** (ImiierK Aral |4a«hh| upon ib« 
limittlk Tbita, in tiif* Hewlhht, Voi*, ami HaMam 
Mimata, the Him i» (ItWtiM to be. pit! fit* upon th* 
thtttttls ftfWwAm* U|*m the mvoml, theit ott til* thfol 
tuiil laatly mi the fourth finger* 

ft n» «w n ^ www rrf^pi n rwiwrajn iwctw ww^f^pf wvw^w^* 

Iteeattne it ileum*! their mutual eonm*hey% tt t ytia * 
in bin piny of Wow Mamttatu date IiftKK mm the fol 
lowing heatttUUl |tapnajp ntt till* ettatomt - 

A *wHin« *hi<m wrought Vw 
With }«ty%%%* mi «l»«* m wrtt twW ptviMvMi 

1!^ |m»4 Ha4 )***« ihwh^I, «n«t hi* h««l ^At^l** 

f y*>M liHi^ th«^ «*ww «^n» ih<»l!«) AHit. ti Mw «Mtkl 

A hHIH. ilhMf»»t ttt l^»* Mlm, mm k^«i«'N| k 

ft«t*t inh# hv*i» rtrihrtw hh««, ini4*»M« 
rw HM <Nivh mh*t, I h«^t» «ntM ihi* iv^i 
itat ir «h*y h«» rwi mmm «h #v^v ^h. 

tl^iiitim tllmmftl ta il*H>^ rtnm Onm^li^ twi^ 
ittil Umm Httgn wvw l*t«t*t tn^Ui^ A|taii| w^ And. 
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In mi oM Enfcltnh tfrnnimnrt *n GIiuiiiaI or Ghnlml, 
*» mi double or twlntvd rliitf* iVom (fonwUtw \ Inrnctt 
Glottal and Jumbal mt» nnphVd to ntliw thing* twUttnt 
and twined «ffor tlmt ntiumw." llcrrlok, In hi* ftar- 
pmd** } mention* * Mlmmtd ring tut n lovo-tok«n t— 

Thn* f»ntM«u ta m» n tru* law km4i tail I 
RemrttM A HtttefJlmmftl«t In Imply 
Tlty I«y* Imtt eit» km*, mitt* r tuple ty*% 

ttaHUtw* ** A MS. Id the Hnrltdnn library *tttte*» 
"by the Civil l«nwi wlmtunever I* given. m/wHjKiMtf 
forflrittttt, betwixt them tlint nre |trotnl*ed lit nutrrmgo, 
taut a eondltinn, (for the mo*t imrt *llent) llmt It itmy 
lie h*d Agnln. It mnrrlnge eiiano not \ luit If the nmn 
tttrouht hnvu fmd n kt** for hi* tommy, he *hnnld low 
(mw htdf of thnt whleh he gave. Yet, with the woman 
It l« otherwwte, tf»r kUdng or not kl**lng, wtat*nevtMf 
•he gevt\*Ue mny iwk. mid hnve It ngnln. However, 
ilil* extend* only to glow*, ring*, tirAeelet*| and *oeh 
like muaU ware*.- -tymtai iy tNlfrutt, 

Iffy ^W **»**« ^ <** «wrtwtto mitibt a rfcqr <fe*otf **r- 
tritafe? 

BeeAtt** the bridegroom wn* to give It to lib luiilts 
to denote to litMr llmt *he In to 1^ *nhieet to him. 

Hiit|TM appear to have Ihh»u Ihrmerly given away at 
wedding*. Anthony Wood written tlmt K llley. In \mk 
At Trebon*. tt w** openly protlwe beyond the limit* ot 
it toter phllonopher, and did give away In (told wiro 
ring* (or rlttum twl*ted with thin gold wire*) at thi» itmr- 
rl«w of oiw of hln iimld-Mm'vmitis tt) tho vithin of £4000. 
Th0 rlnjj Irnn t»v^r ln»on a Ihvtnirltt* md^t In wtm« 
lory t*H*ry \ Duvii^tt, 1U41, hwi th« lUUowlnf b^utl* 
lUi «onnt>t— 

tym mittf M* mktm* ♦» ^4W ^h^» mM KKbj u np ^ 
M Nmw AMI) »NUt««lM*B, 

Ifwtt w«»W fcnAWth* t«vn wWfh t y«\» tnmw*, 
Oowpmni It to UM ring wM«li ywr tint tetiwl 
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Winll m*fc«» m»w wwtow* w tow }»u thai) U w*mm 

*o im Hive's mitm* ymi dlmll itowwlwiWi 
fo »♦ Hf ♦#♦*♦* »♦»<* * «m urn ihHll WM¥* 

Mi iuw», Wiwli m>w t)M)m ; iM MiHUNtki ditl *t*t*f i 
#♦** ♦♦ m «♦»< ? «i nmlli»»« I* wu 1mvi», 
1»hIwm nw H iWm* \viM» your rtwilnin*. 



" ♦ ttttllt HI* lMV# • i^» ItHRMM lto£ »l|*«»*»*l* 

Mjj Wt» i*»»»fi ww** urn** mwf* to Vmit mnw wJiHfl, 



n« dmh m Imv*» • i^» hwiH »to* 4im»hI, 
*<i» wtoj*u *»iM» ito mow* U w jmHtiMn, 

N* WHMHi »»»»a«i, limit tfJlttW *Wfo |WM W «*» 



And *»» ihwwi«»*M» in iA(»|wni>ihh. 
A mill mm* \m\\\\M alhwhro Im the emhlemiMUMtf 
proiwt it* fifth* wmlilinn ring i* quoHHt hy lliwid Arum 
a tnillwtnm »»f pmwhh, tint* InOI «-- 

ft***** ll* **•♦♦, wfttftJtf**. 
HtiiiuVm ufltttituUiw miltoMslil HHfWl»l, 

At-t*|l» Mil* ll»M»W MMi W \ MHM\ tfttM j 

linv« in ito «m»i)>lim|M>iiiiii| ?\\*\* % \w*% 

Atul llMU ,11) If4 HWfl, lIlMllHll H»f|t>l tUttlWIWi 

Huh, iii^ii|im«4 huh*, fi« nn«» towmi«i }to win»i 
Vm linn In toti» %|i«* n«t|iiniii into hi Uh»« 

CllltttuUinl |)IVO t)l«»t*IH>i * ftftlllflM/. 
Wlliull HWl Ml| lH*lll»lli *lf * lMM» J H «*wiw*i 

N>*» iihii^i *nliiw«w * Iihi wwf I* Mid k*h*»i*U gftftt, 
Ti»t» itV*ltMM ♦lirtnniiHU 1 hwwihuimii** M**i>, 

TIWI lllrtiw Willi ilrtl* Mid rt|l«lH?J* »f « llMH 

ttv m»wmh» Iwdi fnmwi HiiliJittil IimmIii. to *»1t 
Mow Im Ito *»»im Mi» miiHiiidiii l|ml «mi^« 
jlttmuAiii' hum, aim! wHltimi iirtfiMi, lUiwiit 
\\ h»»M utiiiMd |M**^u»-»» B»»n*»« Im d^u Mm «il«« 
T« Hll t'-UIHtPl, *H tlMH iU«vni»>il^ Mmf. 
IIU|HI|»||* DldlMII^ Ml 4 lll»»»MH«»i|Hl|ll \>\\MH) 

Tlid ««!»■ mmiiPi ih kw|i li'MHi tmntii 

Ti' nimnl, m HHi'f, mill i»n»iwr-wi»» Mn» «firlHHi 

V»lii» Miim iwm (iMtfd- -ii iimliM hiii) kM|M *wm ml«#i 

A» yoiii v*»inliH| Fins w«mw, 

VilllF WWW Will IfrfHF KWH^t 

Thin, iiIhwm^w tlmut, Iwn iittw ht»»»tt mitiit*iJ ♦« w- 
iuiiMHi^ miii Umm Urn pmwwil m!' a Milttih*m nmt 

Wwmu^ thin hmm in mu^h lww UNt»4 (turn ih» fM|h^ 
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and therefore the ring was lew liable to bo bruised or 
broken. This is from an old Latin author, and we 
find a similar reply in die BrtiUh Apollo, 1788, and 
that, M ibr the same reason, tiie fourth fluger was 
chosen, which is not only Ions used than either of the 
rest* but is more capable of preserving a rhiff from 
bruises, having this one quality no culiar to iteofc that J 
it cannot be extended but in company with sonu'other 
finger, whereas Uio rest may be singly stretched out to 
their full length and straightness." The rigid uotion 
of married women never putting ofTthe wedding ring: 
is supposed to have originated iu the Popish custom of 
hallowing the ring, besides the remembrance of the 
expression "till death us do part," in our marriage 
service, 

Jffy is th* tru*4ovt huA so called 1 

Because of its origin from the Danish verb frutyb, f 
Jukm (to, (Lat) I plight mv troth or faith ; a knot among 
the northern uatioua being the symbol of love, faith, 
and friendship, pointing out the indissoluble tie of af- 
fection and duty. Sir Thomas Browne, with his usual 
erudition, says, " the true lovers' knot had, perhajw, its 
origin from Nodus Horculanua. or that which was f 
called Hercules ; his knot resemoling the snaky com- 
plication in the Caducous, or rod of Hermes, and in 
which fbrm the soue or woolleu girdle of the bride. 
was fastened, as Turnebus observes in his Adversaria.'' 
Hence, evidently, the bride-favours or top-knots at 
marriages, which were formerly of various colours. 

Why tow the bride-cup so cdlcdl 

Because it was borne before the bride in coming 
home from church. 

ffhv %9 fas momqge wrsmomf celebrated with gnat 
splendour among the poor «ur mil a* fas HchJem$ 

Because every guest brings a present, chiefly con- J 
Mating of plate ; on which account tReTower orders are 
anxious to invite aa many as possible 5 and uot unfre- 
c9 
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quently, when the wedded pair are very poor, these 
gifts are disposed of immediately, to defray the expense 
of the feast, and assist the young couple in house-keep- 



% 



The policy of marriage in humble life has boon thus 
Illustrated by an acute observer : "There dre few la- 
bourers of either sex who live to an old age unmar- 

• ried ; scarcely any, it is said, of tolerable character; 
and this remark may be confirmed by any person's ob- 
servation." 

The witty Selden has three passages on marriage, 
which we cannot omit. — 1. Of all the actions of a man's 
life, his marriage does least concern other people ; yet 
of all actions of our life, 'tis most meddled with by 
other people. — 2. Marriage is nothing but a civil con- 
tract : 't is true, 't is an ordinance of God ; so is every 
other contract, God commands me to keep it when I 
have made it— 3. Marriage is a desperate thing; the 
frogs in iEsop were extreme wise : they had a great 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into the 
well, because they could not get out again. 

Why was Wednesday the chosen day for celebrating 

i Jewish marriages ? 

' Because tho Sanhedrin held its Bitting on Thursday, 
and thus the newly married man could immediately 
bring his wife before them, if he had anv ground of 
complaint. The choice of Wednesday still continues ; 
but the original cause for selecting that day has long 
ceased to exist. If, however, either of tho party has 
been previously married, Sunday is the day chosen, 
and music and dancing form no part of the entertain- 
ments. The ceremony is performed beneath a canopy, 
generally of crimson velvet, square, and supported at 
each corner by four of the persons present; a piece of 

t carpet is spread beneath it, and the bridegroom and 
bride, the rabbi, and all concerned in the ceremony, 
stand under it while the contract is road, &c. It Is 
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deposited at the synagogue, and is brought to the 
house where the wedding is celebrated, by the servants 
of the synagofme, who carry tho canopy back when 
the ceremony is over. 

Why are Gretna Green marriages so named 1 

Because the first mock priest, by whom this trade 
was founded, resided on the common or green betwixt 
Oraitney ana Springfield, on the borders of Scotland, 
but removed to the latter place in 1701, where his sue* 
cessors have since resided. 

Why art not Qretna Oreen marriages prevented by the 
Scottish church* 

Because the mock priest or coupler despises the 
threats of the kirk, as excommunication is the only pe- 
nalty it can inflict. An attempt was made, in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 182G, to have this shameful system 
of fraud and profanity suppressed, but without effect. 
Upon an average, 300 couples are married in the year, 
and half a guinea is the lowest fee that is ever charged. 
In its legal effect, the ceremony performed at Gretna 
merely amounts to a confession before witnesses that 
certain persons are man and wife ; and the reader is 
aware that little more is required to constitute a mar- 
riage in Scotland ; a marriage which is perfectly bind- 
ing in regard to property and tho legitimacy of chil- 
dren. 

Why were Fleet marriages so called f 

Because they were performed in the Fleet-prison, by 
a set of drunken, swearing parsons, with their myrmi- 
dons, that wore black coats, and pretended to be clerks 
and registers to the Fleet, plying about Ludgate Hill, 
pulling and forcing people to some peddling ale-house, 
or brandy-shop^ to be married ; ana even on Sundays 
stopping them as they went to church. In this way, 
from October 1704, to February 1705, there were per- 
formed in the Fleet, 9954 marriages, without either U» 
i or certificate of banns. Pennant, at a later period, 

c3 
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confirm* thl* account of ih« nefitrioua traffic. He ■ayi, 
ill walking by the priwon in hi* youth, lio wo* often 
accented with '* Hir, will you pleaeo to walk In ami bo 
married ? " ftfrd ho mate* thnt {minted aigri*, containing 
a mate And female hand conjoined, with the inscrip- 
tion, "Marriage* performed wlthin, w were common 
along the hu lid lug. Thin glaring almac continued 
many yearn, to the ruin of children and destruction of 
their parental aud it wan only put an end to tiy the 
marriage act In 1758. 
Why were knfoee formerly pari qf the accoutrement* 

Because It anciently formed part of the dree* for 
women to wear a knffb or knivce, ahoathed and sus- 
pended from their girdle*] a finer, and morn orna- 
mmitod pair of whir h would very naturally be present- 
ed on the occasion of a marriage.— Brand, May not 
ladle* having silver trinket knivee also he a refinement 
of thl* custom ? 

Why %oae part of the montage ceremony performed at 
the church-porch f 

Because of an old law, by which, nowhere else but 
before the face of, and at tho door of} the church, could 
the ffiarriatfe dower have Jroon lawflilly afttbpied. 
Chaucer, who flourished during the reign of Edward 
111. allude* to thia custom in hi* W\fk 0/ Hoik, thue— 
Shs wm « worthy wntnnn nil \mt !»*•, 
Miiatmndi ftt Mm eh«r«te-d«M Jm4 ih« n>«, 

Why U the/lower "eope 0/ urine" §0 eaUedf 

Because of ite rosemblaaoe to the piecee of cake or 
wafer* that were formerly immereed in wine, and 
drunk at wedding*. 

Why did the Jem break (he gtaei out 0/ which th* 
Mde and Inidegroom had drunk 1 

Because it might admoniah them of mortality. 

Why ie U customary in eome ranke to ealide the brUu 
the moment the marriage ceremony ie concluded 9 
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Became of the ancient nuptial kite in the church, 
enjoined by the York and Sarum Mieaala. So in dau- 
ciu$. a kiae wee anciently the ostabliahed (bo of a 
lady 'a }wrtnor. What would the patrononee of Al- 
macks «ay to auch a cuatom in thoeo days ! 
Why doti the bridt uiuaUy war a vtill 
Because of it* origin iu the Anglo-Saxon custom of 
performing the nuptial ceremony under a veil, or aquare 
piece of cloth, held at each corner by a tall man, over 
the bridegroom and bride, to conceal her virgin bluehoa: J 
but if the bride was a widow, the veil woe esteemed 
useless. At Sorum, when there waa a marriage before 
maaa, the parties kneeled together, and had a fine linen 
cloth (called the core-cloth) laid over their heada dur- 
ing the time of maaa, till they received the benediction, 
and thou wore dismissed.— Brand. The canopy uaea 
at Jowiali weddinga haa been noticed at page iu 

Why art Jfotsara and k*rb$ atreisn 6f/er* lAa Md$ 
and arwegreoai on thtir iaoy to and from efore&f 

Because they have been fancifully auppoaed to pro- 
pitiate the Uvea of the parties. The aaaoolation enjoin* 
the love of nature, from whloh apriug tlie pureat de- 
light*. Of ita antiquity there are Innumerable record* 
scattered throughout the page* of our pastoral and 
dramatic poet*. Herriek, hi hi* ffejpertdM, say*— 

Glldo by the tonki of vtrftai into, and pmm* 

Tho ihowon of kmm, lucky AmMcitv'd grtMoi 

Tho whflt too f lottd of yn»n|Un« ting, 

An* drown yo with * flowrio apr)n|. 

Who doea not remember the pathoa of Shakapeare 
to this purpose* 

Onr hrldal ltow*rt wm for a harted font. 
Tn Holland, we read, the laurel is very conspicuous 
on these occasions, denoting that the weddln^day |s 
one of triumph. In Wales, to this day, some cunning 
Ins* silly awaits the approach of the weddlng*party, 
and endeavours to throw a garland over the bride, 
which, if It tall on her is deemed lucky —but if It does 
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not, unftirtimnto.* At the CorotiAtlonA of our klngA, 
the flr»t pcrnou In the procewdon www n girl Atrowlng 
flower*. At the recent coronation of our present mon- 
arch, the llowcr-At rawing waa omitted \ but lunlilut It* 
pageant gtortoR, tew attracted mora admiration than 
the chaste drcAMCA of nix maidA of honour, Attendant on 
the queen t they were of pure white, draped up with 
mrlantlM of whfte rosea. Thus, the dollghtftd aaaocIa* 
tlon lingered even amidst a hlaae of diamonds. Of 
these tmhlematlcal employment* of flower*,— mor* 
•non. 

WHy mhw wrfwuity u*om nf mttdinffil 
Because It was anciently thought to strengthen tli« 
memory. Uonee, also. It was wort* at Amerals, For 
weddings, It was tflldstl and dipped lit scented water* 
In it curious wedding sermon, (tor such were formerly 
common) hy Hr. llaeket, (hue t(R)7, the two of raw*, 
mary, At thl« time, Ia thus set titrth i -** Roscmarlnus, tho 
rosemary, Ia fbr married men \ the which hy namt\ 
nature. And continued use. nmn challengoth ah pro- 
perly Belonging to himself. It overtoppeth oil the 
flower* In the garden, twisting iiiaiiV role. It helpoth 
thA hratne, strengthened the tnemorlc, And Ia very 
medletnahle tor the head. Another property of tit* 
rosemary Ia, It affects the hart, Let tin* Ktm Marhm** 
thin Flower of Men, ensign* of your wisdom, lovis and 
loyaltle, tie cnrrletl not only In your hands, but In your 
head* And hart*." Dokkcr tlniA touehlngly Allude* to 
thf> two-Jhld uaoa of rosemary, when speak In* of a 
bride who died of the plague on her wedding day t - 
w hero Ia a strange alteration, ibr the rosemary that 
win wamIu In sweet wnter to Act out the hridAll, Ia now 
wet hi teares, to l\irtilnlt her burlall," To concludes 
Brand, from whom wo have altrldgod these Notes* 
also MyA| tlmt am Into am the year ttfltt, tho old 

J? ft"* ft* »M!ft* ,M,l »« Mil* v»lum«-ON*»rfc* topMHtim* Ay 
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country use appears to have been kept up, of decking 
the bridal-bed with sprigs of rosemary. 

ffhv are nuptial garlands of the most rtmote anti- 
quity? 

Because they were equally used by the Jews and 
the heathens. Their use in this country is traced to 
the Anglo-Saxons, among whom, after the benediction 
in the church, both the bride and the bridegroom were 
crowned with flowers, kept in the church for that pur- 
pose. These garlands wore sometimes made of myr- 
tle ; and in the time of Henry VIII, the bride wore a 
garland of corn-ears, sometimes one of flowers. In a 
work, dated 1493, we find, " the garlande bytokeneth 
gladnesse, and the dignityo of the Sacrament of Wed- 
Iok" 

Why are those who have lost their love said to wear the 
toiUoithgarland $ 

Because willow was, in ancient days, especially 
among herdsmen and rustics, a badge of mourning, as 
may be collected from Virgil, in his Eclogues, where 
the nymphs and herdsmen are frequently introduced, 
sitting under a willow, mourning their loves. The 
same occurs in many Greek poets. For the ancients 
frequently selected, and, as it were, appropriated seve- 
ral trees, as iudexes or testimonials of the various pas- 
sions of mankind, from whom we continue, at this day, 
to use rue and rosemary at funerals ; these two being f 
representatives of a dead person, and toUlow> of love J 
dead, or forsaken. The Jews, upon their being led into 
captivity, Psalm exxxvii, are said to hang their harps 
upon unUows, u e. trees appropriated to men in afflic- 
tion and sorrow, who had lost their beloved Sion.— - 
British Apollo, (abridged) 17 10. 

A willow, also, in Fuller's fVorihvtSy (Cambridge- 
shire) is described as a sad tree, whereof such who 
have lost their love, make their mourning garlands ; 
and we know what exiles hung their harps upon such 
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doleAtl supporter* Thta tree dellghteth In mokt 
place*, fuul la triumphant in the Wle of Ely, where 
the root* utreugthen tJiair lmuk«, tunl lop uftbrtUi fuel! 
tbr their tire. It groweth iucrotllhly tlwt, it l»elng n 
by-word lu thin eouuty, tlmt the m<otit» hy willow* 
will buy the owner » home, hothro tout by other treeii 
will pny tbr hi* twddle, l 4 et me ndde. tlmt if green 
ftuhe muy burn More a queen, withered willow* may 
be allowed to burne before n lady." 

The mention of the willow, lu lugulirioua poetry, U 
very frequent ; uey, it appenm the very emblem of 
uiemneitoly, Thu*, lu a volume, date 1057 ; 

A Willow Garland thou didat aend 

■T wm fl»r**mli tiy Ummi j 
Which did hut only tliU portend, 

*T wa« fUranok Uy thee, 

fllnee It la m, I» 11 toll thee what, 

To-morrow thou ahnlt m^ 
Mo wear* the willow, uftoriiiai 

To dlo upon the tree, 

AtftuV'TotheWUlow Tree," to Uerrlok^ Jfap. 

Thou «il to all loot lave the heat, 

The only true plant round, 
Wherewith young men uud motdo dlatreai, 

And left el love, ire orownM. 

When once the lover 1 ! rote la dead, 
. Or laid uelde fturlorne. 

] Then willow onrlanda, l hout hta head, 

J Dedewed with learn, we wnrue, 

When with neglect (the lover*a buna) 

Poor malda rewarded he t 
For their hive loat, their only gaiue 

la hut n wreathe from thee. 

And underneath thy eoollni ahade 

(When womy of the light) 
The lovetpent youth, and love-ale* maid, 

Dome to weep out the night. 

JPto h*$ it htm Jtotioiufy jnvM, thai M /fuitti»Mr«fc»- 
«Mv u a wry proper county yor wvucctttfUl Joiwra In 
(twin?" 
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Because, " upon the loss of thoir sweethearts, they 
will find here an abundance of willow-trees, so that 
they may either wear the willow green, or hang them- 
selves, which they ploase j but the latter is reckoned 
the best remedy for slighted love."— Comical Pilgrim'* 
Travels through England, 1733. 

Why was it formerly customary to present a forsaken 
lover with a stick or tung of hazel $ 

Because, probably of the double meaning of the 
Welsh Cole, signifying loss, as well as hazel-wood. 
Of the same sense is the following proverb, supposed 
to be the answer of a widow, on \mna asked why she 
wept: u painful is the smoke of the hazel." — Owen's 
Welsh Dictionary. 

Why teas the Bride-ale so called $ 

Because it was derived from the circumstance of 
the bride's selling ale on the wedding-day, for which 
she received, by way of contribution, whatever hand- 
some price the menus assembled on the occasion chose 
to pay her fbr it. 

Wlty were the Scottish Penny-weddings so called J 

Because the expouso of the entertainment was not 
defrayed by the young couple or relations, but by a 
club among the guests. 

Why was it customary to race from the chprch to the 
bridegroom's house 1 

Because whoever first reached the house with the 
news, won the kail, t. e. a smoking prize of spice broth, 
wh ich stood ready prepared to reward the victor. Pro- 
bably, however, it was a general advantage at the 
foapt, since Dr. Jamieson thinks kail is used metoni- 
mioally for the whole dinner, as constituting among our 
temperate ancestors the principal part. Hence, in 
giving a friendly invitation, it is common to say, "Will 
you come and ttuV your kail wi'me?" The better 
feeding English substitute mutton for kail, and the, V 
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IfHy it «l sujopoW Mo< torcto tstrs 6onw at els? 
JtarfuA twMmra, <u w fA« ArnMcn twftofory 9 
Because of the Mowing lines in llorrick^ Ifapt» 

That morn* which n« mo mato * biMo 
Tho ov*nini witnoit th*t 1 HyM, 
7V<*« My ftrJU* *ft«*W*A tft«y jthhI* 

8orv>d b«t m numra tor to borno, 
Ami Utht my rollout* to tholr uroo, 
Thti 15ntta|UK whirl) her* you aw, 

was muwc formerly common at .r>giu& tt«t» 

ause at tho marriages of the Anglo-Saxons, >jth« 
parties were attended to church by music. Belt-ring- 
ing is everywhere common, 

OTty is the cusAion-tfouca so calledl 

Because it partly consists of women kneeling on a 
cushion to be kissed by the male dancers, Selden 
•peaks of the M Cushion Dance, and all the company 
dance, lord and groom, lady and kitchenmaid ; no dis- 
tinction — omnium gathercm, tolly, polly, hoite come 
toite, w The Quintain was also common at weddings. 
(See Part VI. page 45 of the present work.) 

If Ay 4b waft persons wish the sun to skins <s! Ifetr 
tte*f%9 

Because this was once considered a good omen of 
bright prospects in lite, llerrick alludes to this custom : 

White thai olhor* So tf Ivroo 

Bloat ta Uw UrW© on whom tho tun <loth afcino. 

The same class of persons consider rein on the dead 
at funerals as typical of resurrection 
i IHs/ teas HKs posset so ctsUtdf 
• Beoause of its origin from the French jpottr, 
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(Lat)tosetde; dm, when the milk breaks, the chatty 
parts, being heavier, subside. Herrick alludes to the 
Wedding Saek-pasjset : 



What tlwrt prayers shall be laid j 
And now tho Foeaet ■halt be made 
Witn cream of Mies, (not of aloe) 
And maldeui bluali to spiced wine. 

Why was the Dunmm Flitch of Bacon custom esta- 
blished J 

Because Lord FUzwalter, in the reign of Henry III^ 
ordered, that whatever married man did not repent 
of his marriage, or quarrel with his wife, in a year and* 
a day after it, should go to his Priory, and demand, 
the bacon— on his swearing to the truth, kneeling on 
two stones iu the churchyard. — Gent* Mag* 

Memoranda of throo claims only 01*0 found prior tq 
the Reformation ; and Mr. Ellis, in his Notes to Brand, 
says of just as many since. f 

The Dunmow Bacon is alluded to in the Visions of. 
Pierce Plowman, and in Chaucer's Wife of Bath's 
Prologue. A similar custom prevailed at Winclunore,, 
in Staffordshire. 

Wliy is Biding the Slang so called 7 

Because it consists of riding across a long piece of 
wood, from the Icelandic staung, Aasto, (Let) a spear 
or pole, carried by two persons across their shoulders. 
It was used when a woman had beat her husband 1 tbg, 
poor fellow being thus carried ; or when he could not* 
be caught, some voting fellow being put on the pole to 
proclaim that it is not on his own account that he » 
thus treated, but on that of another person, whom he 
names. Ray tells us, that in his time the word stang 
wae used in some colleges at Cambridge; to slang 
scholars in Christmas time, being to cause them to 
rider on a colt-staif or pole, for missing chapel 

Why is Sk imm ington Bidmg so called* 

Because it is a sort of burlesque procession of a man 

MftT XI, » 
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who suffers himself to be beat by hk wife; in snort, « 
' species of Hanging. Mr. Douce derives its name from 
a skimming-ladle, which is carried in the procession ; 
but Mr. Ellis thinks the word Skimmimrton signifies) 
an arrant scold, and has most probably been derived 
from the name of some woman of great notoriety in 
that line. 

SOCIAL ARTS. 

Why were the internal communications in Britain so 
materially improved by the Romans ? 

Because they made excellent roads, which extend- 
ed through all ports of the empire ; some of them 
can yet be traced in England, running as straight as 
an arrow; one of these is Watling-street. so often, 
mentioned in history : but after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, their roads were neglected, and they fell into 
decay. 

Mr. Palgrave observes, with touching simplicity of 
style, " Many of our Roman cities have become en- 
tirely wasted and desolate. Bilchester is one of these : 
corn-fields and pastures cover the spot once adorned 
with public and private buildings, all of which are 
now wholly destroyed. Like the busy crowds who 
inhabited them, the edifices have sunk beneath the 
fresh and silent green sward; but the flinty wall 
which surrounded the city, is yet Arm, and the direc- 
tion of the streets may be discerned by the difference 
of tint in the herbage \ and the ploughshare has turned 
up the medals of the Ca»ars, so long dead and for- 
gotten, who were once the masters of the world." 

BUILDING, BTC. 

Why were the Britons indebted to the Saxons fir but 
Jew social improvements? 

Because a they were so far from having arts, that they 
could not even build with stone. The church at GHaston 
was thatched. They lived skittishly in their houses, 
they ate a great deal of beef and mutton, and drank 
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good ale in m brown mansard, and their very klngt 
were but a sort of farmer* The Normans then came, 
and taught them civility and building."— dtiorey, MS* 

Wto art btautyd UutlaUd pavtnmii jostettmst <Ks- 
cofferea underground in England t 

Because they are tike remains of the colonies fbrmed 
by the Romans in this country; and peopled with the 
Roman inhabitants, who came hither from Italy, ac- 
companied by their wives and children. Within the 
circuit of their fortifications, they built temples, and 
palaces, and baths, and other splendid structures, ac- 
cordant with their luxurious habits; which have been 
destroyed by fire or siege. 

rTht tier* so many of th$ ancient Enriiih rutttasat 
caU«T "flails") 

Because the chief feature In the interior of each was 
the great or stone and, which thus gave its name to 
the whole house. It corresponded to the refectory of the 
abbey. The principal entrance to the main buildings 
from the first or outer court, opened into a thorough 
lobby, having on one side several doom or arches, 
leading to the buttery, kitchen, and domestic offices | 
on the other side, the hall, patted off by a screen, 
generally of wood elatarately carved, and enriched 
with shields and a variety or ornament, and pierced 
with several arches having (biding doors. Above the 
screen, and over the lobby, was the minstrel's gallery, 
and on its front were usually hung armour, antlers, 
and similar memorials of the family exploits. The 
hall itself was a large and lofty room, in shape of a 
parallelogram ; the roof, the timbers of which were 
framed with pendents richly carved and emblatotrad 
with heraldic insignia, fbrmed one of its moat striking 
features. "The top-beam of the hall," in allusion to 
the position of his coat of arms, was a symbolical 
manner of drinking the health of the master of the 
house. At the upper end of this chamber, furthest 
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from the entrance, the floor wm usually raised a step, 
ttbd this part wan styled the daia, or high place. On 
one side of the daia was a deep embayed window, 
reaching nearly down to the floor ; the otlier windows 
fanged along one or both sides of the hall, at some 
height above the ground, so as to leave room for 
wainscoting or arrass below thorn. They were enriched! 
With stained glass, representing the armorial bearings 
of the family, their connexions, and royal patrons, and 
between the windows were hung full-length portrait* 
of the same persons. The royal arms usually occupied 
a conspicuous station at either end of the room. The 
head table was laid fbr the lord and principal guests 
on the raised place, parallel with the tipper end wall, 
Mid other tables were ranged along the sides for inferior 
visiters and retainers. Tables, so placed.. were said to 
Stand u banquet-wise. 11 In the centre of the hall was 
the rere-dosse, or tire-iron, against which fagot* were 
piled, and burnt upon the stone floor, the smoke passing 
through an aperture in the roof immediately overhead, 
which was generally formed into an elevated lantern, 
• conspicuous ornament to the exterior of the building. 
In later times, a wide arched flre-place was fbrmed in 
the wall on one side of the room. The halls, in fact* 
•f our colleges, at either university, and the inns of 
•ourt, still remain, as in Aubrey's time, accurate ex- 
amples of the ancient baronial and conventual halls : 
preserving, not merely their original form and appear- 
ance, but the identical arrangement and service of the 
tables. Even the central Are is. in some instances, 
kept tin, being of charcoal, burnt in a large braxier, in 
Heu of the rere-dosse. In other rcsjieets, probably 
little, if any thing, has been altered since the Tudor 
ttra | ami those who are curious to know the mode in 
which our ancestors dined in the reign of the Henrys 
and Edwards, may be gratified try attending that meal 
in the great halls of Ohristchurch or Trinity, anil tasking 
hla Imagination to convert the principal and fellows 
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at the upper table, into the stately baron, his family, 
and guests ; and the gowned commoners, at the side 
tables, into the liveried retainers. — Quarterly Revicxo. 

The finest specimens are the magnificent hall at 
Westminster, built by Edward II ; and the great hall 
at Eltham, also probably built by the same monarch, 
and but little inferior in grandeur to that of West- 
minster. The Coronation Banquet of George IV, in 
the latter, was a splendid illustration of the festal 
purposes for which this spacious hall was erected. 

Aubrey, writing in the seventeenth century, thus de- 
scribes, in his quaint and picturesque way, the charac- 
teristics of the old manorial, or half-houses of the times 
of the Plantaganets and Tudors. " The architecture of 
an old English gentleman's house, (especially in Wilt- 
shire and thereabout) was a high strong wall, a gate- 
house, a great hall, and parlour ; and within the little 
green court, where you come in, stood on one side the 
fame. Thty then thought not the noise of the threshold 
ill musique?" 

Why would a great hall be inappropriate in a modern 
residence f 

Because such an apartment is now never applied to 
its ancient purposes, from the total change in domestic 
habits. Aubrey says, u in the time of Henry VII and 
VIII, in the hall and parlours there were wrote texts 
of Scripture, and gooa sentences on the painted cloths, 
which does something evidence the piety of those days 
more than now." 

Why is the modern vestibule improperly called a 
«Kall*% 

Because it has none of the proportions and appear- 
ance of the ancient hall. The idea of fitness and 
utility is wanting. The room we know not to be 
applied to the purposes of the old hall, and the asso- 
ciation is, therefore, injured, if not destroyed. 

Why is the gate of a city called a barl 
d3 
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Because it is a ©«r-rier. Hence Temple-bar, and 
Holbom-tar in London; and the fortified gates in 
York, etc. 

Why were aU*house$ and inns but rare in the middle 

Because, when men "had a mind to drink they 
went to the friaries, and when they travelled, they had 
entertainment in the religious houses, if occasion so 
long required. The meeting of the gentry was not 
then in tippling-houses, but in the fields and forests, 
with their hawkes and houndes, with their bugle-hornes 
in silk baudrics, 6cc."—Auhrty. 

Why were armaria common in ancient mormon* 1 
Because the lords or owners might promptly supply 
their retainers with arms in case of attack. Aubrey 
tells us that "The halls of justices of peace were 
dreadfUl to behold. The screenes were garnished 
with corslets and helmets gaping with open mouth, 
with coates of mail, lances, pikes, halbertfu brown-bills, 
battle-axes, bucklers, and the modern calhvers, petron- 
•lis and (in King Charles's time) muskets and pistolls." 
In these peaceful times, the law affords better security 
than mere weapons of defence ; and armories in pri- 
vate residences have dwindled to a few trusty swords, 
pistols, and carbines, which may be seen in terrific 
display over the mantel-piece of the steward's room, an 
objects of terror, and means of defence against burglars. 
Why was it customary to discontinue fine at Easter $ 
Because the ancient hall fire was discontinued at 
Easter Day, then called " God's Sondaye." A quaint 
religious writer, of the date of 151 1, thus speaks of this 
custom. " Ye know well that it is the manner at this 
daye to do the Are out of the hall, and the black wynter 
brondes, and all thynges that is foulo with fume and 
•moke, shall be done awaye: and where the fire wan 
shall be gayly arrayed with fhyre floures, and strewed 
with green ryshea all aboute.^ 
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Wkydovn use the expression— to sit round the Jtnf 

Because formerly the hearth was commonly in the 
middle of the apartment Hence also, the old saying! 
« Round about the coal fire." Aubrey wrote, in 1678, 
"Anciently, before the Reformation, ordinary men's 
houses, as copyholders and the like, had no chimneys, 
but flues, like corner-holes ; some of them were in being 
when I was a boy." See also CAimneyt, in Part III of 
the present work. . 

Why in the middle ages did all lords keep trumpeters! 

Because, upon any occasion of bustling, a great lord 
summoned those that held under him by the sound of 
trumpet; those again sounded their trumpets, and so 
downwards to the copyholders and villeins. 

Why is the manufacture of bricks and tiles supposed 
to have been known in England at an early perioat 

Because it was practised in such perfection by the 
Romans, during their occupation or the island, as is 
evident in the numerous remains of their buildings. 
It has, however, been asserted, that up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the houses of the gentry throughout Eng- 
land, were built entirely of timber; whereas, of the 
mansions of earlier date than that reign, which remain 
entire or in part to this day, three-fourths at least are 
built of stone or brick. The latter material is stated 
by Bagfbrd and others, to have been first introduced 
in the reign of Henry VII. Yet Endure Palace, in 
Oxfordshire, erected by William Delapole. an4 Hurst* 
monceaux Castle, in Sussex, both of which are of 
brick, are attributed to the reign of Henry VI. Ox- 
burgh Hall, in Norfolk, was erected in the reign of 
Edward IV. Leland mentions the walls of Hunger- 
ford, as early of Richard II, being of that material; 
and Slow says, that Ralph Stratford, Bishop of Lon- 
don, enclosed the burial-ground in the Charter House, 
for those that died of the plague in 1348, with a wall 
of brick. That roofing tides were in use before the 
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time of Richard I, is proved by the order made in the 
first year of that reign, Henry Fitzalwavne being Lord 
Mayor of London, that the houses of mat city should 
be covered with * brent tyle,' instead of *strawe' or 
reeds. 

The ancient name for bricks appears to have been 
wall-tiles, to distinguish them from floor-tiles, used for 
paving. 

Why did James L enforce by proclamation the use of 
brick and stone, in the building of London, which had 
previously been of wood? 

Because he might prevent the too rapid consump- 
tion of our native forests, as well as ensure greater se- 
curity against fire. 

Why, in old English houses, did the stories Jut one 
over the other, so as almost to arch across narrow streets 7 

Because their frame-work was of timber, and the 
wooden foundations might thus be kept dry, at a time 
when no other mode was employed for conveying 
away the rain-water from roofs, than in the dropping 
eaves, or dragon-mouth spout 

Why may the artisan now be said to enjoy luxuries in 
domestic furniture, which were, but three centuries ago, 
oeyond the reach of the crowned head! 

Because heavy tables, formed of planks laid upon 
trestles, massy oak benches or stools for seats, and 
floors strewed with straw, formed the accommodation 
which satisfied the princes and prelates of our early 
history. Even in the time of Elizabeth, the comfort 
of a carpet was seldom felt, and the luxury of a fork 
« wholly unknown. Rushes commonly supplied the 
I place of the former, and the fingers were the invariable 
substitutes for the latter. 

Harrison, writing in the time of Elizabeth, thus de- 
scribes the furniture in use immediately before hie 
time :— u Our fathers (yea, we ourselves abo) have lien 
full oft vpon straw pallets, or rough mats, covered 
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ontie with a sheet*, vnder coverlets made of dogswaln 
or hopharlota, (I use their own term) and a good round 
log under their heads instead of a boWter or pillow. 
Ir it were ho that our father* or the good man of the 
bouse, had, withiu seven yearea after \m marriage, 
purchased a luatUramte or uWkt>bed t and thereto a 
sacke of ehaif to rt*»t hi* head upon, he thought bim- 
aeif to be a* well lodged an the lord of the to woe, that, 
peradvtmture, Jay seldom in a bed of down or whole 
feather*. A* ibr servants* if the v had any sheet above 
them it wa» well ; ibr seldom had they any under their 
bodies to keep them from the pricking atrawe* that ran 
oft through the canvas of the pallet, and rased thehr 
hardened hides," 

Jlfy unta Ms tatr e/ the goat one o/ the eewHeat or* 
twist employed w cJoMm* t 

Because, when mixedup with the short and soil 
fur of other animals, and united with the gum of trees 
and animal glue, it became that coarse but solid felt 
known in Northern Asia from the earliest ages, and 
noticed by historians and poets. It was probably of 
this material that the black war-tunics of the Cimhri 
were made, in their conflicts with Marlua \ and wo 
know it was the winter dress of the auxiliary cohorts, 
and oven of the Roman Legions in Britain, at least to 
the era of Constantino. 

Way %a pimd so coUtdl 

Because it was originally composed of ribbon plait. 

Jfhy were jdmd or check ehreues tomato* Is atosf **» 
ho***/ northern latitude* during their etot* of incipient 

Booause, possessing a knowledge of the distaff, they 
obtained the thread, which they platted into ribbons, 
and these they again platted into broader and warmer 
pieces \ the stripes almost universal in the south were 
the same plats sewed together. That goat's hair was 
the chief ingredient among the Scandinavians, is 
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proved by their divinities being drafted In the goat's 
kittle. 

Why \wr% (hi goat and iheep KM wmd among 1h$ 
$arh/ nations t 

Because the wandering shepherd guided hie nightly 
course Ity the stars \ he observed the connexion of the 
season* by the passage of the nun through certain parte 
of the heavens j he named the stitrs within this range 
after the objects most fkmiliar to his mind, and his 
aodloo wss thus formed with Capricorn and Arks 
among Its members or houses. These names, at first 
applied for the purpose of divisional designation, a* 
they stood connected with real or supposed duties, or 
events relating to pastoral life, gradually acquired the 
character of sacred j and the same minds which had 
selected them from common objects, by no uncommon 
transition, typified them with characteristic attributes, 
and then regarded their representatives as objects of 



veneration, of hope, or of fear. Among tba Greeks, 
the goat and sheep were held sacred to one or mors) 
divinities, and sacrificed at their altars. In the Jewish 
law they were likewise sacrificed, but not with the 
same Intention I fbr here the goat was expressly marked 
as emblematical of atonement, and in the Christian 
dispensation, the beautiful image of exalted lnnocenoe 
bearing the sins of mankind, Is still retained in tha nf- 
urative designation of the lamb,— Ounrisr. 

Why is the British nam* a/ Monshsng*, Chsfag$mr 9 
Of Ms Giant's Donee 1 

Because it was fkbled to have been built by giants, 
or otherwise constructed by magic art Volumes have) 
been written upon this venerable wreck of time, but 
Btonehenge may briefly be described as one of the 
temples in which the Britons worshipped their deitleai 
composed of large rough stones disposed in a circle] 
fbr they had not sufficient skill to execute any finished 
edifices. The huge masses of rock may atiB be seen 
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new Salisbury, gray with age, and the structure Is yet 
sufficiently perfect to enable tie to understand how the 
whole pile was anciently arranged. Theee masses are 
so large, that they aeem to have been raised by more 
thaa human power, and thue to favour the above tra- 
dition. 

auasioN AND EDUCATION. 

JPfy its* tk$ uUAfohmmU of ChrUfamito tit Britain 
•/ Ms greatest temporal at torn at spirUumathmiognh 
tts community} 

Because a large proportion of the population oon- 
sifted either of slaves or of churls or vitlatus, who were 
compelled to till the ground for the benefit of their 
masters. These classes immediately gained the com- 
fort of rest, one day in seven. So strictly did the tem- 
poral laws protect the observance of the seventh day, 
the right and privilege of the poor, that the master who 
compelled his slave to work on the Sunday, was do- 
prived of the means of abusing his power— the slave ( 
obtained his freedom. 
JTky iters not poors' rotes rtqvint* It/** (as Jtyor* 

Because, hi the quaint language of Aubrey, "the 
charitable doles given at religious nouses, and church 
ale in every parish, did the business. In every parish 
there was a church-house, to which belonged spits, pots, 
crocks, fee for dressing provisions. Here the house- 
keepers met, and were merry, and gave their charity. 
The young people came there too, and had dancing, 
bowling, snooting at butts, fee. Mr. A. Wood assures 
me there were few or no alms-houses before the time 
of Kin* Henry VIII: that at Oxford, opposite to 
Chriatohuroh, is one of the most ancient in England. 
In every church was a poor man's box, and the like at 
great inns, 

44 There were very few free schools in England be- 
fore the Reformation. Youth were generally taught 
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l*tln In the M«M«ilWi«PS *nd young Wofte* Ml tfcwr 

eriwefttiow, wot at UHito. a* uow,*eiUeett*nna W*» 
hwt at nunneries w here they ta*mt ueeiUetworfc* eon- 
feotion*ry * muiteryt \ti\y*\w (*uothee*rtea m\ anrgeowi 
Ueiog «i that thwe very ww) writing* thawing* fce, 
OhQwktjwWi wow ltviwg» h«* oftew *eew» tYow* fate 
how«e> the nun* of Hu MwYi Kingston iw Wilt* ooaw- 
iwa forth into the Nyiwjih H«v» with their rook* wU 
wheel* to »ptai Noinetiiue* to the number of threetfoore 
trod ten, «UI of whom were young ghrl* tent tfore tte 
edweatiow* 

ttttww* of it* origin from cfawmw» *hwt or eneh**xl 
I>t\ Whither dewrUw* * eto*e a* an are* of from ttfy 
to ninety aerem endow! hy a high and *uuetUue« 
endtiUtted wail» and entered V owe or two gatowaj* 
It inetnded All the appendage* of * targe domain^ a* a 
grwge* or iltrm-houaei barn** *t«W^ null* b e. Around 
t the principal quadrangle were di»pvu*ed the ehoroh wot 
4 o« appendage* the hail* refectory, almonry, etowter- 
hon«e, locotory or partoor^ infirmary, acriptorotiu, 
kitchen, and other dejneatie otfloe* TM* mm* wmm* 
of irregular hut *t%ie|v building*, whew allataMdttiA 
mu*t have appeared like a autafl Jhrtitied town* with 
ft* embattled waM and turreted gate, autmounted fy 
the great churchy ahooting high above the roofc 
WAjf mhm d MfAatw v /Uwh^ «W«W to a*urato#* 
Jteoanae the clergy were charged to hake the obla- 
tion (i, e, the bread to the euohariat) ftaawW re a, or 
their aervant* At fc#ir pwww, Iw om tknea, teu«nt« 
were ooo>plltHl to hake at the tawlV oven* w they wer* 
to grind eorn nt hi» wttl Thl« etwtom of hnkiog eiill 
fKMWiwoe* at Uwyentry, Ncurth«Mtipvm«hire, 

l»V ** ¥ *^ ^^* V* ^ fy* ^^ *^** ? 
Aeenwue the aeahi Mopeiulevl to theiw were thromtv 

of gold WoWivm. The hwU of Pooe Wwm\ VlX 
eeoterrlM the tit)e of ftymkr tf m f\»<H ui\ Ueur> 
VHf, \\m «io« m «eia of gold *fl\x**\ to it, 
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Why an mtmh tn of Universities said to be matricu- 



Beoause they are then entered in the AfaCrirnio, 
list, or register of adiniasion. 

Why is tkert so stueft unappropriated room tn our 
Cfalaedrob? 

Because in the Catholic times when they were 
erected, such room was appropriated to cross-carrying > 
canopy-carrying, censing, flower-strewing, and aU the 
other accessories of the grand pageantry, which dis- 
tinguished Catholic from Protestant worship. 
Why is port of a church colled a chancel f 
Because formerly it was parted from the body of 
the church by concetto, or lattice- work. 

Why art some church tower* called campanile 1 
Because they contain the campana (Lat.) or belL 
Why were vanes on steeples so frequently made in As 
form of cocks ? 

Beoause of their appropriateness, in papal times, to 
remind the clergy of watchfulness ; the tail of the cock, 
being conveniently shaped to catch the wind, was used 
as the face of the vane. 

Why art some churches of a circular form 1 
Because they were built by affluent crusaders in 
imitation of that of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem. 
There are four examples almost in perfect preservation: 
The church of St Mary, Temple, London, lately reno- 
vated ; St Sepulchre, Northampton ; St. Mary, Cam- 
bridge ; and that of Little Maplestead, Essex. 

Circular temples are generally supposed to have 
been built with astronomical reference, especially the 
noble temple at Stonehenge. They existed among the 
Israelites. In Exodus, xxiv. 4, it is written that 
" Moses rose up early in the morning, and builded an 
altar under the hill, and twelve pillars.'* Again* in 
Joshua, iv. 9, M Joshua set up twelve stones j' r and it 
is worthy of remark, that the twelve pillars of Moses 
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and Joshua, corresponded with the number of stone* 
of the inner circles at Abury. 

Why it part of the Church of England service eaUed 
the Litany J 

Because of its origin from the Greek for supplioa- 
tlon ) tlio Litany being a form of suplieatory prayer. 

Wh\ft in the Church of England Catechim* it the 
quettion, What is your name 1 antwertd N or M P 

Because ecclesiastical forms ran, Ego M Kpitcoput 
Cov. et Lick* and Ego M Decanut Eccl Isich, where 
N. means Nbmtn* intimating that the name Is to be 
there inserted.— Pegge % t Jlnonymiana. 

Why it chanting part of the Cathedral servieel 

Because suoh was the practice of the churches in 
the earliest ages of Uhistianity. and was no doubt 
derived from trie usages of the Jewish ritual. In the 
reign of Theodosius, towards the end of the fourth 
century, Ht. Ambrose, Hlshop of Milan, introduced 
into the churches of that place the Atnbroslan chant, in 
ortlpr to rectify the practice of ecclesiastical chanting, 
which was then foiling into great confusion \ and HU 
Augustine, when spending of his first entrance Into 
the church there, after his conversion, says, " the voicee 
flowed In at my ears, truth was distilled in my heart* 
and the affection of piety overflowed in sweet war* of 
joy." That sublime composition, the Te Deum, la 
generally attributed to Ht. Ambrose, though the Bene- 
dictine editors of his works do not describe it as his \ 
whilst by Cave and Htillhigfleet it is said to have been 
composed by him In conjunction with Ht. Augustine; 
and usher ascribes it to Nlcontlus. The method of 
singing and chanting was, according to Ht. tf usoblus, 
first established by Ht. Ambrose at Antioch, where ho 
had long resided. 

Ww do tome persons turn thtir facts eastward at Ms 
rspeNHon of the crtedl 

Because of the ancient practice of the church 
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worshipping towards the East This, says Bourne, they 
did, that by so worshipping they might lift up their 
minds to God, who is called the Light, and the 
Creator of Light: therefore turning, says St, Austin, 
our feces to the East, from whence the day springs, 
that we might be reminded of turning to a more ex- 
cellent nature, namely, the Lord. As also, that aa 
man was driven out of Paradise, which is towards the 
East, he ought to look that way, which is an emblem 
of his desire to return thither. Again, it was used when 
they were baptized : they first turned their feces to the 
West, and so renounced tho Devil, and then to the 
East, and made their covenant with Christ Lastly, 
those of the ancient church prayed that way, believing 
that our Saviour would come to judgment from that 
quarter of the heavens, St. Damascen asserting that 
when he ascended into Heaven, he was taken up 
eastward, and that his disciples worshipped In that way; 
and therefore chiefly it was, that in the ancient church 
they prayed with their faces to the East 

oelden likewise says, " 't is in the main allowed that 
the Heathens did, in general, look towards the East, 
when they prayed, even from the earliest ages of the 
world." The Rev. Mr. White, in his History 0/ 
Stftorne, in speaking of the church, says; "I have all 
along talked of the East and West end, as if tho 
chancel stood exactly true to those points of the com- 
pass ; but this is by no means the case, for the fabric 
Dears so much to tho north of the east, that the four 
corners of the tower, and not the four sides, stand to tho 
four Cardinal points. The best method of accounting 
for tliis deviation, seems to be, that the workmen, who 
probably were employed in the longest days* endea- 
vored to set the chancels to the rising of the Sun," 
tffy ore attars 0/ V* highut aniiauilyl 
Because of their early mention in Holy Writ where 
it is said, that "Noah built an altar to the Lord?' 
x9 
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Why h*n» athm in M<> jftfttrfawtot time* #****% ^ 
itafe Meete e/ atone? 

BeeAiwe hum mawlve, unhewn done*, wvw eon- 
Aldered to lie emnlemAtle of dignify And power. The 
tndefAttgftble Mr. llrlttnn, 111 ld# %/ffrAwetortl thr- 
tummy, «Ay*t "In the (Vltle, or )>rnldl(Hd temple* 
there were Altar* t miit It l* flenerally Ajtreed, that * 
fkt rtone, near the weetern j>*rt of the interior at** of 
Btonehenife, wa* imed for that |mrtwwe» Cromlech* 
Are eon*ldered to Imw l*>en u*ed m tdtar*, by *ome 
AtitlouArle*." I« the eArly Ajre*, «dtnw were made of 
wood, urn! were mo*tly mnall, plain, And portable t 
but, on the ertahltohment of Chrl*tlAnltt under Con- 
tiAntluo, *tone wan u*ed% KrAMuu* mention* a wooden 
AltAr ab remaining In Imp time At Canterbury Cathe- 
dr*l \ And Ikttteley enumerate* thlrty-*even altar* here 
prior to the Reformation* In pariah *ehurehe* aJuo. 
were Alter* dedleAted to different *altit*i that of Lam- 
beth, in Surrey, had Ave l>e*lde« the hljrh altar. Be« 
tpient* were often made to provide eandleatlek*, neonee** 
tamp*, and oil, for the dnlerent alter* \ and, In «nme 
tmrto of the country, a tux, entled J**iH>fot» wm 
levied to iUrnlfth wax for the *ame purpose, 

Why i* IA< e*MMAHnuM-ltt6fe <ftf*e mMetl tte utour J 

Because plain eommunlnn-tetite* were mdmttttited 
for Altera In parlnh churche*, on the aeeearioti of 
Queen Hll*aheth. Numerous entrle* in the church- 
warden*' hook*, prove a utrlet compliance with the 
aueenV order% Thu*. In thowe of Ht. Helen Ns Abln|^ 
on, Berk*, Are thene Itemm "An, IJWSK For taking 
down the alterc, 3H)r^— « An. lMfc Paydo for tym- 
her And inAklitff the enmmnnlnn»tahtc, (to. Tor a cajn 
pet for the communion -table, <J*, 8</, Kor paving the 
pfcee where the Altere *tnod, U«, IW.** 

BeeAtwe, In tViplnh tlme^ text-writer* And b**d- 
mAkera dwelt there, 
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Why is Paternoster Brno so called 9 

Because the stationers or text-writers dwelt there, 
who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, viz. 
A, B, C,— iwith the Paternoster, Ave, Creed, Graces, 
&c. The bead-turners were also called Paternoster- 
makers. 

Why iff CUrktnwett so called $ 

Because, around a well here, the parish-eferib of 
London assembled in former times, to perform sacred 
plays. 

Why is the + used as a mark ? 

Because Withered, king of Kent, first adopted the 
sign of the cross for his mark to his giants, he being 
incapable to write his name. The majority of the 
barons who signed Magna Charts, made their marks, 
being ignorant of the science of writing. 

Why was learning in the seventeenth century but little 
conducive to domestic enjoyment! 

Because education then enjoined pedantic manners, 
greatly to the exclusion of ease and enjoyment : learning 
was then, as Aubrey describes it, downright pedantry. 

A picture of the means of education, by the same 
writer^ in 1678, is worthy of quotation: — "The con- 
versation and habits of those times, were as starcht as 
their bands and square beards, and gravity was then 
taken for wisdom. The doctors in those days were but 
old boys, when quibbles passed for wit, even in their 
sermons. The gentry and citizens had but little learn- 
ing of any kind, and their way of breeding up their 
children was suitable to the rest They were as severe 
to their children as their schoolmasters.— and their * 
schoolmasters as masters of the house of correction: 
the child perfectly loathed the sight of his parents, as 
the slave nis torture. Gentlemen, of thirty and forty 
years old, were to stand like mutes and fools bare- 
beaded before their parents ; and the daughters (grown 
women) were to stand at the cup-board side during the 

■ 3 
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whole time of their proud mother'* vielt, unleai (a* 
the Aebiou won) leave wa* deaired Ibreootb that a 
cuahlon Mhottlii U* given them to kneel iioon, lirougbt 
them by the *erviffg-man, aiter they lied done Nuftl- 
dent penance in Moulding. The fioya (1 mean the 
young follow*) had their forehead* turned up and 
etlfFetied with *\ little j they were Ut irtend rrittiineHy 
Jbreooth, thua, their ibretop ordered a« ladbre, with on* 
ootid At the liandtftriug. mid the other behind. The 
gentlewomen hud prodigioua tow*, a* i* to be aeon ill 
old picture*, like that itintrument whieh in lined to drive 
father*, end in it hud a bundle, at J«a*t ludf a yard 
long; with theae the ilaughter* were ofbfitiine* cor- 
rected, (Hir Edward Coke, Lord Chief J untile, rode the 
circuit with eucb a fan; Hir William Dogdale told me 
he wan an eyowitne** of it The Hurl or Maricheeter 
alao uaed aueh a tkn j) but father* and mother* *la*bt 
their daughter* in the time of their beeorn diacipline. 
when they were iierfect women* At Oxford, (and I 
believe at Camltridge) the rod wan frequently ueed \ty 
the tutora and dean*; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity Col- 
lege, I knew right well, wbipt bin pupil with hi* wword 
by bin *lde, when lie came to take lit* leave of bbn to 
go to the bina of court." 

Why i$ it said that iwearitur "cam in at (he htaa\ 
but Uis firing out at thttaitl* 

Becauae. at flnrt, it prevailed among the nobility and 
gentry f whereat, it in now chiefly heard among the 
lower claaaea, 

Why are Qu law vulgar called groundlings 1 

Becauae of their reaemblance to a groundling, or 
flab which keep* at the bottom of tlie water* 

BELLA, 

Why was the ew/euf-btll so calUtl? 
Becauae it waa rung by a law of William the Nor- 
man, at eight o'clock at night, tliat all pernone abould 
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then cover their lights and fires, (cowrt feu) and go 
to bed. The practice of this custom, to its full extent, 
we are told, was observed only during that and the fol- 
lowing reign. Thus, the curfew is supposed to be of 
Norman origin ; but Henry maintains that it was, at 
that period, used in different parts of Europe, as a pre- 
caution against fires, then frequent and fa\al from 
so many houses being built of wood. Peshall, in his 
History of Oatford^ refers the curfew to an order of 
King Alfred. The only representation of the curfew, 
in shape, resembles a Dutch oven, and is said to have 
been of copper, ten inches high, sixteen inches wide, 
and nine inches deep ; the ashes were raked in a heap 
to the back of the chimney, against which was placed 
the open part of the curfew, thus nearly excluding the 
air, and extinguishing the fire. Dr. regge, the anti- 
quarian, conjectures the curfew to have heen also a 
contrivance for baking bread, &c. as well as a cover- 
ing for the fire. We may here mention, that Dutch 
ovens are of classical antiquity ; and the resemblance 
between them and the curfew is against the conclusion 
of its Norman origin. The ascribed imposition of the 
curfew custom, as a specimen of the Conqueror's rigid 
sway, therefore, merits but little credence. Thomson 
has thus described this supposed act of tyranny : 

The saWrUif wretches, at the Curfew sound, 
Dejected sunk Into ttieir sordid beds, 
And. through the mournful gleam of better times, 
Mus'd sad, or dreamt of better. 

Gray's elegiac mention of the curfew, is as familiar 
as u household words." 

art bdU totted in tome London paribus at eight 

Because such was the hour at which the curfew was 
generally rung; though it must be added, that the 
above custom has, in most instances, been settled by 
the special legacy of some wealthy parishioner. 
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Pfy were Gsjtferewy 6«JU to caUedt 

Becauee they were carried by pllgrlma for their eo- 
lace, and Aft pilgrimage to Canterbury waa the moat 
common* 

Pto tssrt esttt oqpiberf 9 

Because, thua blessed, they were endowed with 

Cit po were, allaying, on being rung, all storms, driv* 
away evil spirits, &c Thua. the bell belonging 
to the church of Holywell, waa christened In honour 
of St. Wlnltirede. On the ceremony, all the grains 
laid hold of the rope, bestowing a name on the beD i 
and the priest, sprinkling it with holy water, baptised 
it In the name of the Father, &c— Pennofii. 

The aacribed uaei of belle are thua aet forth In eotne 
monkish lines, tranalated by Fuller i 

(Men»e dentin t tell 
By doleftil knelt. 
Lightning and thunder 
t breelk a«und<»r. 
On Mebbnth alt 
To church I call. 
The eleepy head 
t mlee torn bed. 
The wlnde to lleree 
I do dispone. 

ftoo etueatoe . . ^J?l»•ut^^! ,,, 

M Laudo Deum, veram, plebem voeo. congrego denim, 
defonetoa plero, peatem ftgo, foata decoro." 
9fhM toot Ma appellation nf«7\m n applied la ae 

Because they were baptised M Thomas," in honour 
of that « Saint Traitor,* (as Fuller nyles him) Tho- 
mas 4 Becket Thua, Tom of Lincoln, and Great 
Tom, * the mighty Tom," of Chrlatchurch, Oxford. 

Why, in ft* cottages <U OxML do* Ma B*U-CUrk 
knock at tatty room-door hHA a ftty, to isnfot (fct **- 
danti in ik$ mornings at/to hi ring* (fct cfapsMett* 

Because It la a vestige of an ancient custom bef re 
the Invention ofbelle, for convening religious assemblies 



Putteis pltsfo . 
Pulton ft«a*o . 
Bebbtta ptnto . 
■tolls lentot . . 
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in monasteries : it was, by going by turns to every one'* 
cell, and, with the knock of a hammer, calling the 
monks to church. This instrument was culled, the 
Night Signal and tho Wakening Mullet. — Bingham. 

}Vhy are there distinct kneUs y before the regular toll- 
ing of the fretf, to denote whether it be for a twm, twwwtn, 
or child t 

' Because it originated in the custom in ringing the 
passing belli for which we have substituted tolling the 
(tell after death. Thus, Durand, who lived iu the 
twelfth century, tells us. "that bells must be tolled 
twice for a woman, and thrice lor a man ; if for a cler- 
gyman, as many times as he had orders ; and, at the 
conclusion, a peal on all tho bells, to distinguish the 
quality of the person for whom the people are to put 
up their prayers. A bell, too, must be rung while the 
corpse is conducted to church, and during the bring* 
injr it out of church to the grave." Mr. Brand says, 
u this seems to account for a custom still preserved in 
the North O.England, of making numeral distinctions 
at the conclusion of this ceremony : t. s. nine knells 
for a man, six for a woman, and three for a child, 
which are undoubtedly tho vestiges of this ancient in- 
junction of Popery , w 

Why was (hers originally a high pries fir totting the 
largest bell of the ehurcht 

Because, exclusive of the additional labour, super- 
stition ascribed to its louder sound the property of scar- 
ing evil spirits further off, to be clear of its knell, by 
which the poor soul got so much more the start of 
them. Besides, bein^ heard further off, it would like- 
wise procure the dying man a greater number of 
prayers. This dislike of spirits to bells is mentioned 
in the Golden Legend, by Wvnkyn de Worde. — Grose. 

In our times, great bells denote great age or rank. 
The great bell of &L Paul's, in London, is never tolled, 
except at the deaths and funerals of members of the 
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Royal Family, or of the bishop* and lord mayore of 
London, It welgha ftmr ton* and a quarter, and haa 
Inacrlbed on it, " Richard Phol|M made me, 17U1," 
On aimllar occaaloua too, the India arc rung muffled, or 
In "dead peala}" an alao on the death and flmereJ of 
a bell-ringer. 

Wm arc clock* *uppo*ed to hem hem to caUedfron 
the heU* in them f 

Reoauae, in a paaeage of Rede, in King Alfred^ 
Baxon veralon, in rendering eampemtu he naa uaed 
eltumm, which properly algnl flea a clock. Clock In the 
oldGermau name for a bell ; and hence, it 1* called 
lu French, tint cloche. There were no clock* in Kng- 
land in Alfred 1 * time \ he in aald to have meaaured lua 
time by wax candlea, marked with circular linen, to 
dlatingulah the hour*.— iXti$ % * M>h$ to Hrawl. 

Hhakapeare has a pathetic mention of the bell of a 
clock in the soliloquy of the melancholy Richard II, 
in the dungeon of PomtVet cattle i— 

Tha MHinite that toll what hour It la. 
Am elamoroui jproani, that atrlaa ujaut my heart, 

Why are bell* rung on occasion* 0/ rejoicing* f 
Recauee, In tlmee of Popery, thin mark ofreipeet 
waa paid to emperora. blehope, ant) abbota, at placea 
under their own juriaulction 1 whence we team to have 
derived the modem compliment of welcoming pewow 
of coneaquence by a cheerful jpeal, 

The parte of a bell are, the body, or carrel, the clap- 
per within, and the ear, or caunon, without, whereby 
It ia huug to a large beam of wood. It* tiaual mate- 
rial la a compound of iron and braaa, called bell-metal. 
The thlckneea of a bellNi edge la commonly one-flfteenth 
of the diameter of the bottom, and ita ftelght twelve 
thnea ita thlckneea, The liell-toundera or makera have 



a dlapaaou or acale, by which they regulate the else, 

thlcknea -— 1 - 1 - f - "** - 1 - 1 ' ■»-■ — -•- 

remarke 



thlckneea, weight, and tone of the belle 1 and it may be 
rked, thai Uieir aounda may be heard Author In 
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plain or flat countries, than in hilly places, still fur- 
ther in valleys than in plains. — Brittotu* 

"Bells," says Mr. Coleridge, "are the poor man's 
only music ; " and in the ages of Merry England, the 
festivals of her calendar were welcomed with joyous 
peals in every parish. In short, to bells we may as- 
cribe nearly all the effects attributed by Sir William 
Temple to the power of music : — " To raise joy and 
grief, to give pleasure and pain, to give motions to the 
reet as well as to the heart, to compose disturbed 
thoughts, and to assist and heighten devotion itself.* 1 
Quoting Marvell's phrase for music too, they are "the 
mosaic of the air." 

Why was the Passing BtU so called f 

Because it was tolled: for a person who was dying, 
that is, ©owing* from life to death. In the "Advertise- 
ments for due Order, &c" 7th year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, we find — " Item, that when a Christian bodie is 
in passing, that the bell be tolled, and that the curate 
be speciaUie called for to comfbrte the sicke person ; 
and alter the tune of his passing©, to ring no more but 
one shorte peale ; and one before the buriall, and an- 
other shorte peale after the buriall." Shakspeare al- 
ludes to this custom : — 

And his tongue 
Sounds ever m a sullen bell 
aememberM knolling a departed friend. 

tf mry /?. Pert 9. 

Mr. Douce thinks the Passing-Bell was originally 
intended to drive away any demon that might seek to 
take possession of the soul of the deceased, on which 
account it was sometimes called the Soul-Bdi. We 
need scarcely add, this must have been one of the ut- 
most extravagances of Popery ; but old engravings of 
devils waiting in the chamber of the dying man to 
whom the priest is administering extreme unction — 
warrant the above inference. Mr. Ellis, in his notes 

•In South America, belli are not unftequently made of silver. 
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to Brand, quotes WheatleyVi anology fbr our retaining 
this ceremony : "Our Church," says he, u in imitation 
of the BftlntMn former ages, mils on the minister, And 
others who am At hand, to assist their brother in his 
last extremity. In order to this, she directs, that when 
any one is {Missing out of this Hie, a boll should lie 
tolled/ 1 &c. Honoe the proverb mentioned by Bede :— 

When the bell bejrtnii to toll. 
Lord have mercy on Uie iouI «— 

and the following couplet, to be found in Ray :— 

When thou dost hour a toll or knell) 
Then think upon thy posting oett. 

Br* Zouch considers the passing-boll to have been 
the origin of praying fbr the dead. 

Pennant enumerates the mode of ringing this bell : 
** The canon allows one short peal after death, one be- 
fore the funeral, and one other after the Amoral. The 
second is still in use, and is a single bell solemnly 
tolled. The third is a merry peal, rung at the request 
of the relations ; as if, Sey tnian-hke Uiey rejoiced at 
the escape of tho departed out of this troublesome 
world." 

Why is &. SepiUchr^B Bdl toUed on fa etu tyto 
and during the execution of criminal* ai NtwgaUl 

Because a lcgaev was bequeathed to that parish, on 
condition, that "after the several Sessions or London, 
when the prisoners remain in the gaole as condemned 
men to death, expecting execution on the morning 
following j the chirk e (that is. tho parson ) of the church 
should come in the night time, and likewise in the 
morning, to the window of the prison where they lye, 
and there ringing certain tolls with a hand-bell, he 
doth put them in mind of their present condition, dec." 
He was likewise to toll the same bell, and pray with 
the criminals in the cart in the morning. Tlie person 
by whom this legacy (£50.) was left, was a merchant- 
tailor, and the beadle of his company was to see that 
the conditions of the bequest were complied with. The 
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duty hat, however, been transferred from die 'clergy- 
man to the bellman, it being a very ancient oustom 
for the latter, on the night previous to an execution, to 
go under Newgate, and having rung his bell, repeat 
these verses, as a friendly admonition to the wretched 
prisoners:— 

All you that in the condemned hoM do Ue, 

iihftU " 



Prepare you, for tomorrow you shull die ! 
Watch all, and prey, the hour ta drawing near, 
That you before tiv Almighty muit appear. 
Examine well youraolvea, in time repent, 
That you mny not t» eternal flainea he wnt. 
And when St. Sepulchre 1 ! hell tomorrow toll*, 



The Lord above have mercy on your mouIh 1 

Past 7Vrlr«0'Cr«r*/ 

We learn this from Stowc, and on old work, the Jln- 
nah of Newgate. Tho whole ceremony is, however, 
now commuted to the evening and morning tolling or 
the bell. 

Why were bells formerly rung during thunder-storms 1 
Because they were bofievodto make tho storm cease, 
and "purine the aire.* 9 Aubrey says, M when it thun- 
dered and lightened, they did ring St Adelin's bell, at 
Malmesbury Abbey."* 

DEATHS. 

Why is watching %oith the dead called, in the north 
0/ England, the Lake Wake* 

Because it is plainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
Lie or Lice, a corpse, and Wacce, a wake, vigil or 
watching. This consists of sitting by the corpse from 
the time of death till its exportation to tho grave, either • 
in the house, or in the church itself. In Scotland, they 
are called Like Wakes , w hich an ci ent custom, Dr. 

♦Akin to tho aupemitioua reverence onre attached to belli in Eng- 
land, may be mentioned the oration in Hpain, which round* at auneet, 
when every one, ae if by magic, aeema fixed in hla place, uncovera the 
head, and repeata,or la auppoaed to repent, a mental prayer for a few 
minute*. At theatrea, Ac. the aound of thla bell auapenda the enter* 
tainmenta till the prayer la aaid \ and ao great la ita elfoct, that It la 
•aid that aaaaaalna, at the moment of executing their horrid deeign, 
have held their hand at the aound of tho omrion. and after repeating 
the habitual prayer, have perpetrated their diabolical purpoee.— 
Jeoet't Trwodi, 

PART XI. r 
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Jamleann aaya, M moat probably originated from * vWy 
euperetitlon with reapeet to the danger of a corpse befog 
carried of!* by some of the agent* of the invisible world, 
or ejmoeed to the ominous UbertJca of brute animal*. 
But, fo Jtaellj it in certainly a decent and proper ooei 
beeauae of die possibility of the jwrson considered m 
dead being only in a swoon." In Wale* a eimllar 
ceremony la prior mcd, with an illumination by can* 
dies, An Irish wake baa been beat described by ihe 
graphic pen of Miaa Edgworth* M At nlgbt tbe body 
la waked \ that ia to any. all tbe frienda and neighbour* 
of tbe deceased collect in a bam or stable, where the 
eorpae ia laid upon aome boarde, or an ttnhingetl door, 
aup|mrted upou stools, the Owe exposed, the rest of the 
body covered with a white sheet, itonnd tbe body are 
stock, hi brae* candlesticks, which have Iwcn lairrowed 
perhapa at live mllea distance, aa many candlca aa tbe 

Koor person can beg or l*>rrow, olwcrvlng alwaya to 
ave an odd number. I*lt>ea and tobacco are Am dis- 
tributed, and then, accortllng to the ability of the d*- 
ceaaed, cakea and ale, and aometUnea whisky, are *Wl 
to the company. After a fit of unlvcraal sorrow, and 
tbe comfort of an nnlveraal dram," a very lively scene 
eneuee. Indeed, Miaa Kdgwortb teila ua M il la aaid 
Umt more matcbea are made at wakea than at wed- 
dings," which retninda one of Hwift'snote of tbe mer- 
rleat nScea being often aeen in mourning eoachee. 
Wakea among the Iriah poor are by no meana imeom- 
mon in London, where they aoon |waa from grave 10 
gay* The candle* are of the ftner description, ceiled 
moulds, and they have similar enlightenment* at 
Earner, Christmas, &e, 

Why were the cola a/ the fonts MM vp, « Man a* 
wwptniM rfiW therein f 

Beeauae they might be kept from making any 
depredations upon the eorpae, which it ia known thay 
would do, if not prevented*— £#tftV« JVWa* la BrmvL 
AU the lookwg-glaaaas were likewise locked up on thai 
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occasion. This is also common in France, and is thus 
explained by a French antiquary: "The individual 
has disappeared ; he is carried to the bosom of the 
great family ; he will not appear again on earth. Thus, 
his portrait, the glasses which represent only his mor- 
tal remains, become useless, when the soul which ani- 
mated them is no longer among us. For the same 
reason that the glasses are veiled, many persons, par- 
ticularly the Jews, empty ail the water from the vessels 
in the house : and the country people in France assign 
as a motive for doing so, that tney are afraid the soul, 
in departing from the body, will be drowned while 
washing itself in the water ! The pendulums of clocks 
are also taken off, or stopped, because the last hour has 
sounded, time no longer exists for him who has been 
struck by the hand of death ; he enters into eternity, 
and for him the hours cease to be marked ! " 
Why are u corp*t candles" to called in ffaU$$ 
Because they are lights superstitiously said to veer 
towards the church-yard, which they enter, hover round 
the spot where the person whose death they intimate 
will be buried, and disappear. They vary in brilliancy 
and size, according to the person whose doom it is to 
leave the world : thus, an infant's would not be larger 
than the flame of a common candle, whilst a man's is 
proportionally larger. The colour is said to be a sul- 
phureous blue, or red, and when any one observes them 
approach, if he does not move aside, he will be struck 
down by their force. If they are seen to stop, the corpse 
will do the same at the funeral ; if they move aside, 
it will occur so at the burial : and, should two candles 
meet, the two funerals will no the same : it is also said, 
that if a person looks back at one after it has passed 
him, he will perceive the corpse and its attendants. It 
may be requisite to add, that those superstitious notions 
are actually current to this day in Wales, as we learn 
from a collection of Cambrian Suptrtttiion* published 
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Imt a fbw months tinea The author says time lights 
must not 1* confoiuided with the Will o' the WW 
and attributes their appearance to M a bishop of & 
DavidX a martyr, who, in oldcu day*, whilst burning 
prayed that they might be seen in Wale* (some amy in 
his diocese only) before a person's death, that tncy 
might testify he had died a martyr; and in many parti 
of North Wains th p people are almost distracted when 
they see them, as it is uot known whose death they 
predict" 

Wk*t on fas aVcsjue 0/ any wealthy person, sane lis 
ftitnds andfuighbow vxviUdto ewterontae aVsy #/ 
ntfsnaenf 7 




nor. and from all accusation of bavin* used violence ; 
so that the persons then convoked, might avouch that 
the person died (airly, and without suOertnn any per* 
sonal injury. The dead were thus exhibited by ancient 
nations, and perhaps the custom was introduced here 
by the Romans.— /niicatfuW* i/isfsry e/ Abrlfaen- 

Feastlng seems to nave been a general accompani- 
ment or supnlomont to a ftmcral. In 8trype*s edition 
of Stowe'a London, we reail from a parieh register, that 
ono u Margaret Atkinson, widow, by her win, October 
18, 1544, order*, that the next Sunday after her burial 
there lw provided two dozen of bread, a kilderkin of 
ale, two gammon* of heron, three shoulders of mutton, 
and two couple* of rabbits ; deniring all the part*h, as 
well rich it* jioor, to take. |iart thereof; and a table to 
be eet in the midst of the church, fee." And in the 
minute-book of the Antiquarian Hociety, 17U5, we rend, 
in an account of a Highland l«ord's funeral, M after thn 
body is interred, a hundred black cattle, and two or 
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three hundred Bheep, are killed, for the entertainment 
of the company ." 

Why did the heathens follow the corpse to the grave $ 
Because it presented to them what would shortly 
follow, how they themselves should be so carried out, 
to be denosited in the ground. Christians observe the 
custom lor the very same reason ; and, as this form of 
procession is an emblem of our dying shortly after our 
friend, so the carrying of ivy in our hands, sprigs of 
laurel, rosemary, or otner evergreens, is an emblem of / 
the soul's immortality. 

Of these plants, rosemary was most common ; and 
the pastoral poets frequently refer to its use. Gay, in 
a dirge, sayB — 

To shew their love, the neighbours, far and near, 
Followed, with wistful look, the damsel's bier: 
Sprigg'd rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 
while dismally the parson walk'd before. 

An old dramatist, Cartwright says — 

Pr'ythee see, they have 
A sprig of rosemary, dlpp'd in common water, 
To smell at as they walk along the streets. 

Misson, in his Trovefe, says, when the funeral pro- 
cession is ready to set out, " a servant presents the com- 
pany with sprigs of rosemary ; every one takes a sprig, 
and carries it in his hand till the body is put into the 
pave, at which time they all throw in their sprigs after 
it." In Shirley's Weddmg, yew, bays, and rosemary, 
are thus mentioned : — 

Assuror**.— Are these the herbs you straw at funerals ? 

Streets!.— Yes, Sir. 

£es»>bre*.— Ha» ye not art enough 

To make this yew-tree grow here, or this bayes, 

The emblems of our victory in death ? 

But they present that best when they are witber'd. 

Why art so many stone coffins found in this kingdom} 
Because it is supposed that formerly all persons of 

rank and fortune were buried in that manner. — CknL 

Mag. 
The Sarcophagus, which is a Greek word, but adopt- 
r3 
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fld by tbe Latins, And Aigniflee a wiflto or grA?«, Im§ 
im name from a certain prop«rty which the Atone ia 
mid to Imve bed, of puuMumiiitf the deed body in a ft>w 
dAyi,-M«jy, MU. MM. 

rfhu art $peori, $hUld$ % Ife, Mwwtim* Jbmd in th* 
burial-placet ttf ancient hwutt 1 

BecaiiAe it wa* fiiNtomttry to bury theee martial in- 
utrumeutN with tbe owner*, if the hero wan th« la*t of 
the family | otherwise, their Armour wan bequeathed 

\to their aoua, to be kept in the hall from generation to 
generation* 

Ageln, it wee probably believed, that the dead de- 
lighted in thoee thhitfri which had pleaeed them wheu 
they were alive, And tlmt the dlaembodled spirit re- 
tained the incllnatlona and aflectioua of mortality*— 
Palgrave, 

rVhy www the practice 0/ burning th* d*ad % general in 
anHani Uretetf 

liecauee JlerAclitUA taught tlmt fire waa the jwedo- 
miuAiu principle in the I huh aii fabric | end that, there- 
fhre, bv the reduction of the body to it* firet princi- 
plea, their purity And Incorruptibility were better pre- 
eerved. Auotber opiuiou wan, tlmt by burning Uie 
body, aJI rege end malice, the general limee of hatred 
And enmity, which often eurrouud their objoct t were 
©hacked And preveuted. 

Hir Thomee Urowu conclude* a very learned dUeer- 
tAtion upon the funeral curttome of the Greek*, the 
Roman*, the HgyiHlAnA, the Jew*, the Dunce, eV c, in 
favour of crumalihn, or burniugi M lbr," *av* be, M to 
be kimved out of ottr grave*, to Imve our ekull* made 
drinking IkiwIa, and our tomee turned into pi|»ee. 10 
delight end *nort our enemie*, w*n tragical Attornm* 
tione eAcened in burning burial*," Thi* *necie* of 
interment In called Um ffurial, from the a*he* Mug 
collected. And pieced in a votive urn* The beart« of 
royal mid noble per*on* ere, in theae time*, preeerved 
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and buried in urns: that of Lord Byron was thus 
conveyed to England, and placed upon his coffin in 
the vault 

Why has burying in churches become so general 1 
Because persons of reputed sanctity were first placed 
there: founders and patrons, and other great names 
began to creep as near as they could to the fabric, and 
so were laid in the porch, or in the entry of the cloisters, 
or in the cloister itself, before the chapter-house door, 
or in the ohapter-houso, or in the sacristy. Some- 
times the bodies were deposited in the Wail, first on 
the outside, and then in the inside, of the wall. In 
process of time, they began to erect aisles, and to bury 
and establish chantries in them; after which, they 
made free with the body of the church $ and lastly, 
but chiefly since tho Reformation, except in the cases 
of sanctity above-mentioned, they had recourse to the 
chancel,— Gm*. Mag. 

Why have hour-glasses 6een found in coffins with the 
deadl 

Because it was an ancient custom to put an hour-glass 
into the coffin, as an emblem of the sand of life being 
run out: others conjecture, that little hour-glasses 
were anciently given at funerals, like rosemary, and 
by the friends of the dead put into the coffin, or 
thrown into the grave. 

Why were somejuneral garlands catted " depository ? " 

Because they were carried solemnly before the 
corpse by two maids, and afterwards hung up in the 
church, in memorial of the deceased. 

Why were garlands subsequently placed upon the coffin 
in the grave ¥ 

Because they were considered unbecoming decora- 
tions for the Phurch, and were not allowed to be hung 
up there. This change was introduced with the last 
century. 
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' Why i$ %t eu&tomary in torn* />2nee# to #11^ pealm of 

/hftStttf*? 

Because such was tho practice In the primitive 
church. Mr* Gough quotes Macrobius, who assigns 
as a reason, that it implied the soul's return to the 
origin of harmony, or heaven. 

Why it a burial alio called a fhneral f 

Because of its origin from Funut, (Lat) from J\me§ 
accent, or f undid, fondes cem, cererr facet, vel catufe- 
fa, torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small 
ropes or cords, (J\me$ velfoniculi) covered with wax or 
tallow. We quote these roots to show, that all funerals 
among the Latins or Romans used to be performed by 
torchlight 

Why were pertont formerly buried with IK* burning 
0/ torthe* t 

Because it was very honourable \ and to have a 
great many was a special mark of esteem in the person 
who made the funeral to the deceased. Thus, by the 
will of William de Montncute, Earl of Salisbury, 
executed April 9W, 1396, twenty-four poor fieonte, 
clothed in black gowns and red hoods, are ordered to 
attend the ftineral each carrying a lighted torch of 
eight pounds weight. After the service, it was custom- 
ary for the relations to extinguish their flamlwaux in 
the earth, with which tho corpse was to lie covered. 

Dr. Pegge, commenting upon a record of this cus- 
tom, date 1400, says t M Little was to be done in these 
ages of gross popery without light. These torches cost 
1#. 8rf. apiece \ out we find them of various sizes and 
prices. The churchwardens appear to have provided 
them, and, consequently, they were an article of profit 
to the church. The torches, It Is conceived, were 
made of wax ; and, in ordinary cases, were let out by 
the church, and charged to the party, according to the 
consumption at the moment. This appears in the 
York churchwarden's accompts, where wax is charged." 
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Why atjunerals, are wine and cake given among the 
rich, and ale among the poor? 

Because an entertainment or supper made part of a 
funeral among the Greeks and Romans : Cicero calls 
it Circumpotatio, or drinking round. 

Misson, in his Travels vi England, under 'Fune- 
rals,' says : M Before they set out, and after they return, 
it is usual to present the guests either with red or 
white wine, boiled with sugar and cinnamon, or some 
such liquor. Every one drinks two or three cups. But- 
ler, the keeper of a tavern, (the Crown and Sceptre, in 
St MartinHa-street) told me that there was a tun of 
red Port wine drunk at his wife's burial, besides mulled 
white wine. Note— no men ever go to women's bu- 
rials, nor the women to men's, so that there were none 
but women at the drinking of Butler's wine." Burnt 
Claret and diet bread were also used on these occa- 
sions. 

Why are funeral entertainmentt considered of very old 

Because Cecrops is said to have instituted them fbr 
the purpose of renewing decayed friendship among old 
friends, &c. 

Why do the Irish howl atJuneraUt 

Because the Romans formerly did so at the decease 
of their friends, they hoping thus to awaken the soul, 
which they supposed might lie inactive. 

Why was it formerly customary to kill a cow at an 
Irish funeral? 

Because of a Canon taken from an Irish Synod !>— 
" Every dead body has in its own right, a cow, and a 
horse, and a garment, and the furniture of his bed: 
nor shall any of them be paid in satisfaction of his 
debts, because they are, as it were, peculiar to his 
body. 

Why were yew-trees anciently planted in church- 
yard** 
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Bocnuie in timet when it was considered important 
that the churches should, at certain seasons, be adorned 
with evergreens; and when, to strew brauches in the 
way, and to scatter herbs and flowers into the graves* 
were practised as religious rites, it was " behovable and 
convenient for the service of the church," that every 
churchyard should contain at least oue yew-tree. Se- 
veral reasons may be assigned for giving this tree a 
preference to every other evergreen. It is very hardy, 
long-lived, and produces bronchos in abundance, so 
low as to be always within reach of the hand ; and at 
last it affords a beautiful wood for furniture* It ap- 
pears, that not only were trees, but also flowers for- 
merly common in churchyards tor coreinon ice. Thus, 
In the will of King Henry VI, there is the following 
item s " the space between the wall of the church aim 
the wall of the cloyster, shall conteyne 98 feels, wide 
left for to sett in certaine trees and flowers, behovable 
and convenient for the custom of tlio same church." 

Mr. Brand and Mr. Ellis note nearly a dozen pages 
upon the planting of yew trees in churchyards; but 
neither or the reasons thero adduced, appears to ua 
more powerful than tho fhet of the vow being a conse- 
crated tree in the ancient laws of Wales : wherefore, 
and by its natural sombre fltnoss, it would roadily be 
admitted Into our cemeteries. Iu those records, 

"A eoneeerated yew, Its value It n pound. 
11 A mUletoe branch, threeeconi pence. 
" An oak, sUccore pence. 
" Principal branch of an oak, thirty pence. 
" A yew*trea (not um**cr*Ud) Afteen pence.* 1 

Sir Thomas Brown conjectures, from its perpetual 
verdure, the yew was usea as an emblem of the resur- 
rection; and tolls us, that M tho ancient funeral pyre 
consisted of sweet fliell, cypresso, Aire, larix,yeu*,and 
trees perpetually verdant/ 1 

The uses and properties of the yew have been co- 
piously illustrated by the poets. Virgil calls it the 
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bantfid .yew,— and Dryden, the mottrrwr yew. Shak- 
spear* lias numerous allusions: "slips of yew." and 
u church vard yew," occur in the mystical rites of .Mac- 
beth ; and the custom of M sticking yew in the shroud," 
is mentioned in a song in Twelfth JV%fti, thus : 

Come away, come away. Death, 
And In tad cypress let me be laid j 

Fly away, rfy away, breath j 
I am slain by a fair cruel main. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it j 
My part or death, no one so true 

Did share It. 
Not a (lower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown. 

Here Mr. Ellis reminds the reader, that in whatever 
country Shakspeare lays the scene of his drama, he 
follows the costume of his own. A credible person, 
who was lx>rn and brought up in a village in Suffolk! 
informed Mr. Ellis, in 1612, that when he was a boy, 
it was customary there to cut sprigs and boughs of 
yew-trees to strew on graves, &c. 

We conclude with an exauisite Love Lament, from 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy. 

Lay a garland on my hearse, 
Of the d " 



dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear t 

Say I died true : J 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 
my buried body lie 
'" genUe Earth. 



a. >v*h mj 

Upon my m 
Lightly, f 



myhostheyew been called «d*ubUfakif» (Skak- 
speare.) 

Because the leaves of the yew are poison, and the 
wood was employed for making instruments of death, 
as bows. (See Sports and Pastimes, p. 31 : Part VI.) 

Why was cypress used by the heathens! 

Because, being once cut, cypress will never flourish 
nor grow again ; and is thus an emblem of dying for 
ever ; but instead of that, the ancient Christians used 
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other plant* nod dopodt**l thorn utwto ^/J2ET jfc 
tho itrU,t4i rfjcfiiffr that tb*y who 4W to <*****» 
not cWto Hv« j ff«r, though «» to tbo b^* boydM 
to tho world, y«t, am to thwr nouS thoy IW • mm rowo 
to (hnir-lhiMi* 
0% were M« tafcf </ <*♦ <M«fenk pre$trp*d ty mr 

Vhm^ thoy wfiffl kopt with m MitM« powdor, 
eompnffsd of two imifn of cfttophor, ono of rjwin, ooo 
Of flltro, tttkl imprmkliiifl «f rono-wntor and IflVfrrufer, 

OTto if tfW tmltfdmrd body ealkd a mummy 1 

Unrnm of it* origin from thn KwfftJ?» word mum, 
Wft*. wlil«h 1« w«« to i-iiilmliniiiK- I h* nu*#mi of 
•rnhnlffitoft orltftontod hi ft vmiity nmofipttho hKypt- 
Uitin of botofl noiwidwod immortal, 

fVhu I* a pmmoM torttft mlkd a mius<>Uum$ 

Uwmm tl'o mm* wn* flm Ktvrrii to ft *tftt*ly inotiti- 
mom orortfld by hMii«fttif Artmni*m,to her nii*l*fi4, 
Mminohw, Khig of rtirim 

ffAt/in rt* prM^ CfcrWtoi £*•** mr* crowns 
tfJlMM pUmdai to had tf ^^tf^^ 

tUwMitm vlftfltilty wt* honour**!, out or wtfwonr*, 
JttSR S&p V^n-M^h 7 , with jOm** dhrtoo 
•iloffttlon, utiil thoro injittlo diml^ but te *• ****» 
of Nunnwl** to dowrty comi**od with tb* of U*. 

$bo*S «tr1ftwli» of wowiw, w«r« nvwt «*HkWJy 
wroiiffft Ini Mlflffrt* work, with *oM mmI rflm wbw t 
SSwiV WrtWwUh whi.hpli^ttho Am*. 
brM MMftofMlit of tho unilfmt* w«* ^^^TCf: 
who** 1«av«* w^ flwtowwl to hoop* iw wr*w mm 
wire, «ml tb«y w«r«lto«d with ninth of mlvMV-^wlty 

TETrioffftiit pon of Mi** Af»w» Howard Inform* tw, 
dato 171W, tiint tho ftfirhmt rumoin of Mtfijflnt; • 
ttrUmd of ro*w rnmlo of writing*!**, ftftilftgylroT 
*hto glove* ow Uu" pow of th« iiiiohmtUmJ ruiagot* 
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who diedin the flower of their ajr<\ prevailed to that day 
in the village of Eyatn, (in Derbyshire) and in most 
other villages and little towns of the Peak. Guy thus 
alludes to these garlands : — 

To her tweet mem'ry flow'ry gnrlanda strung, 

On her now empty teat aloft were imug. 

If Ay was the selection of flowers, and the manner of 
arranging them into garlands a peculiar art among the 
ancients f 

Because the females communicated their sentiments 
to their lovers by a garland, as the oriental nations of 
the present dav communicate a love lottor, in a bouquet* 
It was not only the colours, but also the colour of oaoh 
flower, that governed this symbolical language. 

Why were churchyards first used for interment ? 

Because of the superstitious dread of tlie living. 
Mr. Strutt tells us that before the time of Christianity, 
it was unlawful to bury tlie dead within the cities, but 
they used to carry them out into the fields, and there 
deposit them. Towards the end of the sixth century, 
Augustine obtained of King Ethclbert, a temple of 
idols, (where the king used to worship boforo his con- 
version) and mado a burying-ulaco of it; but St. 
Cuthbert afterwords obtained loavo to have yards 
annexed to tlio churches, proper for the reception of 
the dead."* 

Why was there formerly a superstitious objection to 
burial in the churchyard north of Vie churchi 

Because that quarter was Mioved to be appro- 
priated for the interment of unbaptized infant*, of 

* A plan !• now in progroM for a nubile cemotry, in Hie neighbour- 
hood or London, or " out in the tleraa." mi that we are about to revert 
to a custom upwards of 1900 year* ula ; though It should be ndded for 
v*W different reasona : our lorclatliere buried thus through fenr, but 
the proposed change Is on account of tin* crowded utatrof our church- 
yaraa, and a very proper conaidcrutlon of the public benith. Wo 
may add that public cemetoriee liavo ulreudy boon oetubliabod at Liv- 
erpool and elae where. 

PART XI. O 
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pereone excommunicated, anil that have been executed, 
and of luicidea. Tha Rev. Gilbert White, of Hoihorne, 
oomplaina of the crowded ntnto of the churchyard 
there: M at the eaat end are a few gravce; yet none 
till vary lately on tlio north aide; the aoitth waa 

Smerally preferred. In Ireland, the north waa termed 
a wrong aide of the church. 
Why an JUU stontt laid over Ifa grave* in chureks$ 
and churchyards f 

Becauaa that waa tha practice In very ancient time*, 
aa appear* from the writing* of Cicero and other*. Mr* 
Uough tella us that "it la the cuatom at thin day all 
over Wales to strew the graves, Imth within and with- 
out tha church, with green herlie, brattchea of box, 
flowers, rushes, and flags, for otie year j alto which 
auch aa can ailbnl it lay down a atone. 

Why taere grave* oryrinaUyfinecd with otters, $ft* 
Becauto they might lie protected from ticaeta who 
warn allowed to graxo in the churchyard. Qay aaya x 
With wicker rod* we f*no»d her tomb nronnt, 
To ward ttttm miin mid hen»t th«* hallow M ground t 
Left her new grave the pinion '* rattle raae, 
For both tola hone and oow iho churchyard froae. 

FLOWRRR— TIIK ROHB, 

Whywtrtjbuxrsjbrmtrly strtiotd at vUUigtJSmtraUt 
Becauaa auch waa a custom of the ancient church, 
and waa ohaerved among the heathene. Anchiaoa 
grieving ibr Marcelhts, makes him aay :— 

Pali can Miter* of fragrant linen bring, 
Mlx'd with the purple rwm nf the aprlng, 
Let m« with fttn'ral flowrrw hl« b»dj utrew, 
Thin KlA which parent* to their children own, 
Thlf unavailing gin, at ttaat I may lieetow.— rtrgit. 

In Walaa, this custom of strewing the gravce, aa 
wall aa filling the bed. the coffin, and the room, ie 
obaervod to thia day. We rctncmlwr witneaaing tlla 
latter rite, at Heme! Hempatead, in Hertfordshire, in 
1800, where a young boy dying at achool, tha body 
and the opon colRn, aa well aa the room in which ft 
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was placed, were decorated with flowers, and the 
school-fellows of the deceased, upward* of 100 in 
number, were admitted to view the mournthl scene. 
Of this custom there are many poetieal notices, 
Shakspeare, in Homeo and Juliet, makes Friar 
Laurence say :— 

»ry up youi tenre, and aUck your roeemary 
On lo U lUlr ouree. 

Sir Thomas Overbury concludes his character of 
M the lair and the hanpy Milkmaid : n M Thus iived she, 
and all her care it* that she may die in the spring-time, 
to have store of flowers stucke upon her winuingaheet* 
Again, Shakspeare's Arviragus, in CywMw^— 

With Mreat Aowera. 
Whilst aurnmer laata, and I live here, Fldele, 
I Ml aweeten thy nail grove i thou ahalt nut laek 
The flower, that 'a UK© thy tnoe, pale prlmroee J nor 
The aaur'd hare ball, like thy velna j no, nor 
The- leaf of eglantine, whom, not to alander, 
Outaweenten'd not thy breath. 
* * * # * 

Yen, and furrM moan heatdea, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy ooree. 

And at Ophelia's interment in JfawM ( u that piece 
of Shakspeare's which appears to have most affected 
English hearts,"*) 

Lay her \* the earth i— 
And tYom her fair and unpolluted fleah 
May vloleta aprlng. 

The appropriateness of spring-flowers for this rite is 
also touched uj>on by Herrtek :— 

Virglna nromla'd when I died, 
That they would each nrlmroae-ttde, 
Duly morn and evenlug come, 
And with flowera dreaa my tomnt 
Having proinlMM, pay your debla, 
Maida,— and here atrew vloleta. 

That excellent man, Jeremy Taylor, says, M Though 
1 should like a dry death, yet I should not like a dry 
funeral. Some flowers strewed upon my grave would 
do well and comely ; and a soft shower to turn these 

* fcthnfteabury. 
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flowers into a nprlnglng memory, or a fklr wtaarmil,' 9 
Tho pioun John Kvelyn mIho unyn. " We adorn tholr 
graven with flowora im'd redolent plant*, junt emblem* 
of the lift of mnn, which him been compared in tluly 
Neripturen to thone Aiding hoaution, wltunn room being 
burled hi dishonour, rlne agnin in glory/'* 

My tat* th* nun* it fmwuml flmwrf 

llecnuno it In dintinotly npooiffod in the nuolont rite \ 
Indood, tho tlrookn nml Nwunttn often, In tltrlr wIIIn, 
dlweted rone* to borrowed nnd ptrttttntl on their grove*, 
a* nneolflod bv tin old irtnorintlnti nt Knvonnn, ntul 
another At Ml mo. It. In nlno nilmlcHl to by Proportion 
mid Anncreon. 

Lord Byron, to ti letter from llolognn, dated Juno 7, 
IAIN, mnkon too following pontorlpt :— "Here, nn In 
Ureeoe, they ntww Unworn on the tomlm t I ww ft qunn* 
tlty of* rone- leaven nmt entire it wen newt te rod over tho 
graven nt Ferrara. It I inn the tnont ploaning otreet you 
can imagine." 

Rone-troen on grove* were not rnro In Kngtand. 
Camden* in htn Hritmmw, nayn, at Ookloy, in Hurrev, 
a few nillen front Dorking, " in a eertnin enntonii on- 
nerved time out of* mind) of planting rone-tree* on the 
graven, enpeelally by the young men nnd mnidennwho 
have lont their loven i no thut the ehurehyard In now 
fhll of thorn." Aubrey olmerven of the nnmo plaeo i— 
u In tho ehurehyard aw ninny red mno-tree*, planted 
among tho graven, whleh hnvo been there beyond man's 
memory. Tho nweethenrt (male or female) planta 
roaes at tho head of the grave of tho lover doenaned t 

• WflPotUtt p*tpmt thpup notlcon of JYntppr* on (ir*vt* to many |M|M, 
W«w w« lo tittttttort* tiur rtill tVHIuun on ih«« Niihjppt. Mr* In (W*, «t 
riirwi In too woll known to wjulro ilour rl|Ulon hnim InriVptt, th* rltp In 
too Artinrlnlly nliporvml Hipi*. Aiiioiir our mh« Hlimpuua nottr*« w« 
nun that th« Itnitmnptf hnv* n niMnnt of veiling tlm tomb* «»r tliHr 
tWNntt mm n ypnr, in ortlwr to plitrk nwny thp wppiI* nn«t $twm Avm 
thnlr f mvpi j ami nwhMi with »Ahttn of <Nm»mii rolour* tho r hnra*» 
torn of thotr ppltnphu i Oil* thpy r<mwl<lt>r nn litittprliMia itut>» nnd •*- 
cortlngly perform Hip wraiiwtty with much ■olPitmlly* 
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a maid that lost her dear twenty yean since, yearly 
hath the grave new turfed, and continues yet unmar- 
ried,* Evelyn, whose authority for this custom we 
have just quoted, lived at Wotton-place, about four 
miles distant from Ockley, and thus testifies its obser- 
vance there. Of the rose he says, ** this sweet flower. 
borne on a branch set with thorns, and accompanied 
with the lily, are natural hieroglyphics of our fugitive, 
umbratile. anxious, and transitory life, which, making 
so fair a show for a time, is yet not without thorns and 
c r oss e s." At Ockley. he adds, M the maidens yearly 

Elanted and decked the graves of their defunct sweet- 
carta with rose-bushes.'*— Set kit SvIwl 

Within a few miles of London, that emporium of 
art, at Barnes, on the banks of the Thames, is an in- 
teresting observance of this rite. On the south wall of 
the church is a tablet, enclosed by pales, with rose- 
trees planted on each side of it This tablet is to the 
memory of Edward /bit, citizen of London, who died 
in 1653, and left £90 to the poor of Barnes, for the 
purchase of an acre of land, on condition that the pales 
should be kept upland the rose-trees preserved. What 
amiable eccentricity ! 

In Wales, we read, the white rose is always planted 
on a virgin's tomb : the red rose is appropriated to the 
grave of any one distinguished for benevolence of 
character. 

Why art evergreen* dUo planted on the growl 

Because they may supply the place of flowers which 
have been merely stuck m tne ground at the time of the 
funeral, and which soon drooped, and perished. The 
churchyard of Britton Ferry nas been long noted for 
the luxuriance of the evergreens which overshadow 
the tombstones. 

Flowers, however, appear to have been the favourite 
tributes of joy and grief. 

With what touching truth has it been said there is 
Glory la Um (ran, tad •ptendour la tho flower,— 
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the emblematical employment of flower* in nil age* 
of the world amply testify. Among tho ancients^ 
according to Pliny, flowers won) used syml>olical ot 
spring ; and U|m>ii many medals which represent this 
happy season of the year, by lour children or genii, 
that of *nring always carries a basket filled with 
flowers. Hone in oImo figured by the ancicut artist* 
and poets holding a flower m her hand. Vcuus in some- 
times no represented, or crowned with a garland of 
flowers. Pomona conveying good news crowned them- 
selves also witli flowera to indicate the happy tiding* 
of which they were the bearers. They cant flowers m 
the patlm of those whom they would honour, an wo 
have shown to lie still tho custom on coronations, in 
marriages, and in lovers ornamenting with festoons 
and garland* the houses of their mistresses. They 
were also carried in the Floral ia, as is our custom still 
on May Day. They crowned with flowers the victim* 
which wore led to sacrifice ; and they decorated the 
tombs of their beloved and honoured kindred with 
flowers, which they renewed on the anniversary of 
their departure from this world, as is still the custom 
In Catholic countries. Flowers also among the an- 
cient* contributed to the joyousness of the banquet. 
The revellers wore chaplets or crowns of flowers upon 
their head* and round their necks ; the perfume* of 
which were not only agreeable, but reckoned antidote* 
to infection. 

Among the early christians, flowers worn reprment- 
ed symbolically as representing gills of the Holy Hpirit 
On this account it was, that at tint ftaist of Pentecost 
or Whitsuntide, the priests cast flowers from the upper 
ambulatories of their churches, upon the congregation 
of the fhithfhl assembled in the nave Mow ; a custom 
which is still continued in Catholic, countries, with tho 
decoration of the churches, with flowers according to 
the season, which is observed also in many KngUah 
Protestant churches. Flowers were also held by Ca- 
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tholics as symbolical of the delights of Paradise, and 
were accordingly figured upon the glasses of the early 
Christians ; many representations of which are en- 
graved in the works of Buonarotti. 

Wliy was the fourth Sunday in Lent catted Rose 
Sunday? 

Because the Pope, on this day, carried a golden rose 
in his hand, which he exhibited on his way to and 
from mass. 

Why teas it usual with lovers to place a rose in the 
tar? 

Because it implied, "Heare all and say nothing." 
— Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. — At Kittling, in 
Cambridgeshire, is a juvenile portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with a red rose sticking in her ear. 

The rose, as an emblem of love and friendship, has 
been the queen-flower of lyric poets. Who can forget 
the Last Rose of Summery by Moore ; but more espe- 
cially the mournful minstrelsy of the last stanza: 

80 soon may I follow, 
When friendships de 
And from love's shining circle 



When Wondthlpi decay, 
Ind from love's shining c* 
The gems drop away! 



When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone? 

Why was it customary to gather a rose on Midsum- 
mer Eve? 

Because it was superstitiously associated with the 
choice Of a husband or wife. This custom, a relic of 
Druidical times, is thus mentioned in the Connaiseur, 
No. 50:— "Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go 
backwards, without speaking a word, into the garden 
upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it 
in a clean sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christ* 
mas Day, it will be as fresh as in June; and if I then 
stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my husband will 
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come mid take It out/* We beard the condition 4i£ 

frrently related in our "eareteaji childhood i w the roe* 
ww to be gathered mid eeeted up, white the clock 
•truck twelve at mid-day, 

W% ii tft* autom 0/ faa*fay <w gleaning mafokd** 
able on the ewe of amquUyt 

Decauae we know it fwe exteted from tha eartieet p*» 
rlod* r — three thoueand yeare mA npwarde, for certain, 
ae teetified by Ruth, who gathered tliree peeka am 
over in a day* 

Mr, Knapp, in tha Journal of a NaturoUsi, aaye u \f 
it wara not than firet inetitutea, it wan eeeured en4 re* 
g dieted by an eepeeial ordinance of tha Almighty to 
tha Ieraefttee in tha wilderneea, aa a privilege to ba 
fiilly enjoyed hy tha poor of tha tend, whenever thafar 
triumphant armtea eltould antar into poeaeeeion of C*» 
naan. By thte tew, tha leaeing of three produete waa 
granted to tha destitute inhabitants of tha soil, tha 
oliva, tha papa-vine, andeorni tl*e olive waa to ba 
baatan but oncai tha aaatterad grape in tha vintage 
waa not to ba gathered! and In tha field where tha 
corn grew, 'clean rUldme** waa not to ba muh, tha 
eornem were to he left unreeped, and even tha forgot* 
ten ebeef waa not to ba fetched away by tha owner, 
but to ba left tor tha « poor and tl»a stranger, tha tk$km» 
leas and tha widow/ Thie waa not eiinply declared 
once, aa an act of imtoy^ but enjoined and confirmed 
by ordinances thrice repeated, and impressed with par- 
ticular aolemnity t « I am the Lord thy God, I have 
given thee all, and I command unreserved obe d ie— a 
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